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INTRODUCTION 


HE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GRANTS,  now  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  declared  its  independence  January  15th,  1777. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  July  2nd,  17  77.  The  State 
remained  independent  till  March  4  th,  17  91,  when  it 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  lirst  State  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  after  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 

The  State  is  about  157  *4  miles  from  north  to  south,  90  miles 
wide  on  its  northern  border,  and  41  miles  wide  on  its  southern 
border,  with  an  average  width  of  57  Va  miles.  Its  area  is  9,565 
square  miles,  including  a  water  surface  of  4  30  square  miles. 

Vermont  has  14  counties,  of  which  Orange  County  lies  along 
the  Connecticut  River  about  midway  of  the  State  north  and  south. 
Orange  County  was  organized  in  17S1.  At  that  time  it  included 
besides  the  towns  that  it  now  contains,  the  towns  of  Barre,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Northfield  and  Roxbury.  In  December,  IS  10,  the  last  named 
towns  were  cut  off  from  Orange  County  and  given  to  Washington 
County. 

Orange  County  is  divided  into  17  towns  or  townships,  of 
which  Topsliam  lies  on  the  northern  border  and  one  tier  of  towns 
west  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  county. 


TOPSHAM 


Under  skies  of  purest  blue 

Where  silver  streams  of  water  flow 
Lies  old  Topsham,  happy  land, 

With  her  hearth-tires  all  a-glow. 

Tree-clad  are  her  many  hills. 

And  her  famous  maple  trees 
Stand  like  friendly  sentinels 

Nodding  low  in  every  breeze. 

Wealth  in  gold  she  may  not  have, 

Fields  of  corn  nor  meadows  fair, 
Yet  to  her  has  Nature  given 

Fern-clad  hills  and  mountain  air. 

Here  one  finds  a  sturdy  race, 

Proud  of  town  as  well  as  state, 
Each  one  striving  with  a  zeal 

That  the  world  might  emulate. 

Lovely  land  among  the  hills, 

May  you  ever  stand  for  right 
Just  as  long  as  water  runs, 

And  the  stars  look  down  at  night. 
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THE  NAME,  TO  I ‘SH  AM. 

Topsliam,  Vermont,  got  its  name  from  Topsham,  Maine. 
Wheeler’s  History  of  Topsliam  and  Harpswell,  Maine,  lias  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  of  the  first  named  town: 

“The  Town  of  Topsham  first  received  its  name  legally  in  the 
year  1717,  when  a  vote  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ‘That  the  other  Town  Plotted 
In  a  square  of  a  Mile  to  ye  eastward  of  Androscoggin  River  front¬ 
ing  to  Merry-meeting  Bay  be  allowed  and  accepted  by  the  name 
of  TOPSHAM,  and  be  Plotted  and  Laid  out  the  quantity  of  Six 
miles  Square  as  the  Land  will  allow’.’’ 

This  tract  of  land  was  mainly  settled  by  English  emigrants, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
town  of  Topsham,  England,  and  to  have  named  the  place  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  former  home.  The  town  was  incorporated  December 
21st,  1764.  Before  that  time  they  had  been  under  Pejepscot  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

Several  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Topsham,  Vermont,  were 
natives  of  Topsham,  Maine.  Among  these  were  the  Randalls  and 
some  of  the  Frosts.  These  men  suggested  the  name  Topsham  for 
the  new  town  in  the  wilds  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
name  was  adopted  and  became  the  name,  not  only  of  the  town 
or  township,  but  of  two  villages  in  the  town. 

BOUNDARY. 

The  Town  of  Topsham,  Vermont,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Town  of  Groton  in  Caledonia  County;  on  the  east  by  the 
Town  of  Newbury;  on  the  west  by  the  Town  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Town  of  Corinth.  It  is  in  4  4  degrees  and  8  min¬ 
utes  North  latitude  and  4  degrees  and  4  5  minutes  East  longitude 
from  Washington. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GRANT 

August  17,  1763,  the  Town  of  Topsham,  Vermont,  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  King  George  III.  of  England  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  George  Frost,  Esq.,  and  his  associates.  This  tract 
of  land,  containing  23,040  acres,  was  to  be  divided  into  88  equal 
shares.  Said  tract  was  to  contain  six  miles  square  and  no  more. 
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Allowance  of  1,040  acres  was  made  for  highways,  unimprovable 
lands,  ponds,  rocks,  mountains  and  rivers. 

The  survey  began  at  the  southwesterly  corner  bounds  of  the 
Town  of  Newbury,  from  thence  running  north  (5  5  degrees  West  6 
miles  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence  turning  off  and  running  north 
20  degrees  East  (5  miles  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence  turning  off 
again  and  running  south  69  degrees  East  about  6  miles  to  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  Newbury,  thence  south  2  0  degrees  West 
about  6  y2  miles  to  the  bounds  began  at. 

A  plot  of  the  town  was  made  by  Major  Caleb  Willard.  .  By 
this  plot  the  town  was  divided  into  90  lots  or  shares.  The  num¬ 
bering  begins  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town.  There  are  9 
north  and  south  rows  of  10  lots  each.  Later  the  Groton  Line  cut 
off  several  lots  and  portions  of  lots  at  the  north  end  of  the  town. 

To  each  grantee  was  given  one  lot  or  share.  To  Benning 
Wentworth  was  given  Lot  No.  1,  consisting  of  475  acres  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  town.  One  lot  was  given  to  “The  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts”;  one  lot  was  set  apart  as  “A  Glebe  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land”;  one  lot  was  given  to  the  first  settled  minister,  and  one  lot 
for  the  support  of  schools. 


TERMS  TO  EACH  GRANTEE,  OR  HIS  HEIRS. 


(1)  To  plant  and  cultivate  5  acres  within  the  term  of  five 
years  for  every  5  0  acres  in  his  share  and  to  improve  and  settle 
the  same  by  additions  and  cultivations.  These  conditions,  if  not 
fulfilled,  were  to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  his  or  their  shares  to  the 
crown. 

(2)  All  white  pine  and  other  trees  suitable  for  masting  the 

Royal  Navy  were  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  none  to  be  cut  and 
felled  without  a  special  license  for  so  doing  was  first  obtained. 

(3)  A  tract  of  land  near  the  center  of  said  Town  was  to  be 

reserved  and  marked  out  for  Town  Lots,  each  containing  one  acre 
to  be  allotted  to  each  grantee. 

(4)  For  the  space  of  10  years  each  proprietor  was  to  pay  one 
ear  of  Indian  corn  on  December  25th,  beginning  December  25th, 
1763. 

(5)  Each  Proprietor,  Settler  or  Inhabitant  was  to  pay,  be¬ 
ginning  December  25th,  1773,  one  shilling  for  every  100  acres 

he  owned,  settled  or  possessed,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  a 

greater  amount  of  land. 

Till  1764,  one  year  after  Topsham  had  been  granted  to  Ben¬ 
ning  Wentworth  and  his  associates,  the  territory  in  which  Tops- 
ham  lies  was  claimed  by  New  Hampshire,  and  Topsham  was  a  part 
of  what  was  known  as  the  “New  Hampshire  Grants.” 
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On  July  2  0,  17  64,  King  George  III.  of  England  set  the  west¬ 
ern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  west  bank  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river.  This  placed  Topsham  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  who  now  claimed  all  the  territory  that  on  March  4tli, 
17  91,  became  the  State  of  Vermont. 

As  soon  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  given  to  New 
York  the  chief  magistrates  of  that  province  began  to  treat  the 
grants  made  by  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  as  so 
much  waste  paper. 

On  January  12th,  17  7  5,  Governor  Tryon  of  New  York  granted 
a  patent  to  Samuel  Holland  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  his  associates 
for  two-thirds  of  the  lands  in  the  Town  of  Topsham.  This  was 
twelve  years  after  Topsham  had  been  granted  to  George  Frost 
and  his  associates. 

The  granting  of  this  land  to  Samuel  Holland  of  Quebec  was 
evidently  a  move  on  the  part  of  Governor  Tryon  to  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  from  Canada  to  settle  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and  thus 
hold  these  Grants  in  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  2  8,  17  84,  Samuel  Holland  for  5  50  pounds  lawful  money 
of  Quebec  sold  his  rights  to  land  in  Topsham  and  Corinth  to  Asa 
Porter  of  Haverhill,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TOPSHAM. 

The  grant  of  the  Town  of  Topsham  specified  that  the  first 
meeting  for  town  officers  should  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  November,  17  63,  and  all  following  meetings  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  March  of  the  following  years. 

Captain  George  Frost,  Esq.,  was  appointed  by  the  grant  as 
the  first  moderator.  If  this  meeting  was  ever  held  it  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  or  Massachusetts, 
for  no  settlers  had  arrived  in  Topsham  at  that  time. 

Lemuel  Tabor  was  elected  proprietors’  clerk  in  17  8  6,  and  held 
that  office  till  the  town  was  organized.  On  March  15,  17  9  0,  the 
proprietors  or  their  proxies  and  other  owners  met  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Lemuel  Tabor  and  the  Town  of  Topsham  was  organized 
by  Samuel  Hazeltine  of  Corinth,  under  the  charter  given  by  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth. 

From  the  records  now  attainable  it  seems  that  there  was  some 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  organization  of  the  town.  To 
rectify  this  mistake,  if  any,  the  following  act  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature: 

“An  Act  to  Rectify  Certain  Proceedings  of  the  ToAvn  of  Tops¬ 


ham.’’ 
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“Whereas  it  appears  to  the  general  assembly  that  there  are 
doubts  entertained  as  to  the  legality  and  validity  of  the  vote  and 
proceedings  of  the  Town  of  Topsham  in  the  County  of  Orange  at 
their  first  meeting  holden  at  said  Topsham  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  Samuel  Hazeltine,  Esq.,  then  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  said  County  of  Orange,  by  reason  of  said  Hazeltine  not 
presiding  in  said  meeting  until  the  Moderator  and  Town  Clerk 
were  chosen,  which  meeting  if  hereafter  found  illegal  may  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  town — 

To  Prevent  Which — 


It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  that  the  several  votes  and  proceedings  of  said  meeting  be 
and  they  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  though  the  said  Samuel  Hazeltine  had  presided  in  the  same  un¬ 
til  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  had  been  chosen.” 

A  true  copy.  Attest: 

DAVII)  WING,  JUN.,  Secretary. 


The  first  votes  in  the  Town  of  Topsham  after  its  organization 
were  cast  by  the  proprietors  or  their  proxies  and  the  owners  of 
the  various  lots  on  the  first  day  of  November,  17  92.  By  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  Johnson  Smith,  clerk  of  that  meeting,  the  allotment  of  the 
town  according  to  a  plan  exhibited  by  Major  Caleb  Willard  was 
adopted. 

This  plan  made  9  0  lots  and  named  SO  as  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  proprietors’  names  and  the  number  of  the  lot  be¬ 


longing  to  each  is  given  below, 
given  farther  on.  (The  spelling 
as  on  the  original  plan. 


William  Tredick . 61 

Edward  Sargeant . 65 

John  Card . 14 

Thomas  Bell . 3  3 

John  Odiorne . 86 

Richard  Jenness,  Esq . 42 

Henry  Trefetlien . 11 

Alcock  Stevens . 2  3 

Richard  Yeaton . 41 

Abraham  Trefetlien,  Jun . 51 

Robert  White . 30 

George  Trefetlien . 7  3 

John  Crown .  4 

Edward  Card . 10 


The  disposal  of  the  other  lots  is 
of  the  proprietors’  names  is  given 


William  Trundy . 3  7 

John  Seavy . 2  6 

Williah  Frost,  Esq . 20 

Meslieck  Bell,  Jun . 25 

Rev.  Stephen  Chase . 90 

William  Jones . 49 

Mark  Randall . 82 

Daniel  Warner,  Esq . 29 

John  Peirce .  8 

Society  Lot . 60 

Capt.  William  Branscomb . 38 

John  Neal . 52 

Joseph  Amaseen . 28 

Henry  Tucker . 67 
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WILLARD’S  PLAN 
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William  Trefethen . 7  8 

John  Trefethen . 71 

George  Frost,  Esq . 6  3 

Capt.  John  Blunt . 17 

David  Mitchel . 7  9 

Richard  Wibard,  Esq . 27 

Benjamin  Randall .  6 

Joseph  Sargeant . 4  7 

John  Tucker  man . 6  8 

John  Colefox . 16 

William  Blunt . 15 

Robert  Neal . 7  5 

Stephen  Batson . 31 

Noah  Sherburne . 5S 

Benjamin  Underwood . 62 

Henry  Foss . 13 

Andrew  Pepperell  Frost . 7  2 

Henry  Tredick . 22 

Solomon  White .  3 

George  Frost,  Esq . 7  6 

Joseph  Frost,  Esq . 4  3 

John  Skinner . 21 

Benjamin  Yeaton . 64 

William  Clark . 8  3 

Paul  Randall . 8  8 

Capt.  Abraham  Trefethen .  7 

Walker  Lear .  9 

Capt.  Simon  Branscomb . 8  4 

Joseph  Newmarch,  Esq . 8  9 


William  Neal . 7  4 

Robert  Lapish . 5  4 

Ministerial  Lot . 3  2 

Nathan  White,  Jr . 3  6 

Capt.  Zachery  Jones . SO 

Samuel  Wallis . 85 

John  Simson . 40 

Christopher  Amaseen . 18 

John  Shannon . 70 

Samuel  Wallis,  Jun . 5  3 

Gersliam  Lambert . 5  9 

Francis  Jenness . S7 

Stephen  Barton . 19 

Ephraim  Amaseen . 3  4 

Joseph  Frost . 5  7 

James  Leavy . 50 

James  Randall . 35 

John  Amaseen . 6  9 

Shadrach  Bell . 66 

Glebe  Lot . 77 

Samuel  Peirce .  2 

Robertson  Jones . 81 

Joshua  White,  Jun . 4  4 

John  Talton .  5 

Henry  Langmaid . 4  8 

Capt.  William  Yennard . 3  9 

Benning  Wentworth .  1 

School  Lot . 12 


Asa  Porter  was  chosen  agent  for  the  proprietors  and  owners 
to  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  ratify  or  confirm 
this  plan.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  November,  1792: 

4th:  Voted  to  pay  the  expense  of  surveying  and  plotting  said 

Town,  estimated  at  $300.00. 

5th:  Voted  to  pay  Asa  Porter  the  sum  of  $170.00  for  his 

expenditures  in  surveying  and  plotting  said  Town. 

6th:  Voted  to  pay  said  Porter  the  sum  of  $2  80.00  for  his 

time  and  expenditures  in  carrying  on  the  lawsuit  against  Captain 
William  Boyes  and  attending  the  General  Assembly  at  three  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  boundary 
line  between  said  Topsham  and  Newbury. 

7th:  Voted  to  pay  said  Porter  his  expense  of  ten  dollars  paid 

the  printers  for  notifying  this  meeting. 
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Stli:  Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  by  a  tax 

on  the  lots  or  shares  of  land  in  said  Topsliam  (public  lands  ex¬ 
cepted)  to  defray  the  expenses  which  have  occurred  for  laying  out 
or  allotting  said  Township  amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars, 
also  for  carrying  on  lawsuits  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
boundary  line  between  said  Topsliam  and  Newbury  and  other  ex¬ 
penses — which  services  have  been  performed  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  proprietors  and  voted  to  be  paid. 

9th:  Voted  and  chose  Asa  Porter,  Esq.,  their  agent  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  lots  or 
shares  of  land  in  said  township  (public  rights  excepted)  to  raise 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  aforesaid  or  any  part  of  it  and  to 
authorize  the  person  appointed  to  collect  the  late  road  tax,  to  col¬ 
lect  the  tax  now  contemplated. 

It  seems  that  the  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  was  grant¬ 
ed.  The  tax,  known  as  the  half-penny  tax,  amounted  to  13  shill¬ 
ings  and  9  pence  on  each  whole  lot  of  3  30  acres.  The  assessment 
was  made  April  2  5,  1793,  but  the  work  of  collecting  was  not  fin¬ 
ished  till  the  fall  of  1794.  The  following  statement  by  Adam 
Dickey,  collector,  shows  the  expense  of  collecting  the  tax: 

Cost  of  sheriff’s  and  goaler’s  fees . 2  pd.  9  sh.  1  d. 

Collector’s  trouble  of  imprisonment  and  getting  bail,  2  pd.  2  sh. 


For  8  days  attending  the  vendue  on  adjournments,  1  pd.  16  sh. 

Interest  due  on  money  collected . 1  pd.  4  sh. 

Cost  of  getting  the  petition  through  the  Assembly . 12  sh. 

Cost  of  house  for  vendue . * . 6  sh. 


Total . 8  pd.  19  sh.  1  d. 

The  earlier  town  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of  David 
Barnett  After  the  town  was  organized  Lemuel  Tabor  was  made 
Town  Clerk  and  the  town  meetings  were  held  at  his  dwelling-house 
till  the  Town  Hall  was  built. 

Mr.  Willard’s  plan  left  Lots  24,  45,  46,  55  and  5  6  unappro¬ 
priated.  About  190  acres  of  lot  24  was  given  to  Lemuel  Tabor  on 
condition  that  he  would  build  a  grist  mill  and  keep  it  in  repair  for 
14  years.  The  rest  of  lot  24,  probably  the  lot  originally  planned 
to  be  divided  into  acre  lots,  and  lots  45,  4  6,  5  5  and  5  6  were  sold 
at  subsequent  tax  sales. 

By  purchase  from  Samuel  Holland,  by  purchase  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  grantees  and  by  tax-titles.  Colonel  Asa  Porter  became  owner 
of  nearly  all  of  the  Town  of  Topsham.  Mr.  Porter  sold  the  lands 
he  owned  in  Topsham  to  bonafide  settlers  in  lots  of  from  forty 
to  three  hundred  acres  each  or  so  large  as  the  buyer  desired.  The 
price  per  acre  was  from  three  to  five  dollars. 
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Some  of  these  buyers  were  allowed  to  pay  for  their  land  In 
potatoes  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel.  Mr.  Porter  had 
a  still  on  what  became  the  “Nick  Fellows”  place.  Here  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  boiled  in  kettles  and  from  the  mash  thus  obtained 
alcohol  was  made.  It  is  said  that  three  gallons  of  alcohol  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  bushel  of  potatoes.  The  alcohol  was  shipped  down 
country. 

Though  owning  much  of  the  land  in  Topsliam,  the  Porter 
family  lived  at  Haverhill,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porter  were  considered  “very  close”  by  their  neighbors. 
The  following  story  is  told  by  John  Fellows,  father  of  T.  D.  Fel¬ 
lows,  now  living  at  Waits  Itiver: 

One  day  Mr.  Fellows  and  another  young  man,  both  of  whom 
were  working  for  Mr.  Porter,  had  been  washing  sheep.  The  young 
men  got  back  after  the  folks  at  Mr.  Porter’s  had  finished  eating 
dinner.  They  found  the  leavings,  which  at  best  usually  consisted 
of  warmed-over  beans  and  peas  with  brown  bread,  not  very  invit¬ 
ing  to  the  stomachs  of  hungry  men. 

As  the  young  men  had  passed  through  the  kitchen  they  saw 
Mrs.  Porter  taking  some  loaves  of  white  bread  from  the  oven.  The 
young  man  with  Mr.  Fellows  looked  over  the  meagerly  supplied 
table  and  as  he  sat  down  whispered,  “Pm  going  to  have  some  of 
that  white  bread.” 

Mr.  Fellows,  who  had  been  longer  at  the  Porter  home,  said 
“I’ll  bet  you  don’t  get  any  of  it.” 

The  young  man  turned  to  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  old  who 
was  waiting  on  the  table,  and  said,  “Jennie,  you  go  out  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  and  tell  Mrs.  Porter  that  we  want  a  loaf  of  that  white  bread.” 

“Mrs.  Porter  says,”  replied  the  girl  when  she  returned  from 
the  kitchen,  “that  she  doesn’t  like  to  cut  bread  when  it  is  just 
taken  out  of  the  oven.” 

The  “I  told  you  so”  from  Mr.  Fellows  brought  in  return  from 
the  young  man,  “I’ll  have  some  of  that  bread  anyway.” 

At  suppertime  there  was  only  brown  bread  on  the  table.  The 
young  man  who  had  tried  to  get  some  of  the  new  bread  at  dinner¬ 
time,  said  to  the  girl  waiting  on  the  table,  “You  go  out  and  ask 
Mrs.  Porter  if  that  white  bread  is  cool  enough  to  cut  yet?” 

Mr.  Fellows  says  that  they  got  “white”  bread  for  supper  and 
that  it  was  the  only  white  bread  he  ate  in  all  the  time  that  he 
worked  for  Mr.  Porter.  In  those  days  brown  bread  was  thought 
good  enough  for  the  help. 

The  records  of  Topsham,  at  present,  are  kept  in  three  safes 
in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  at  Waits  River.  There  is  a  record  of  a 
vote  to  buy  one  of  these  safes  in  1883.  The  last  safe  was  bought 
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in  1929  at  a  cost  of  $450.00.  These  safes  will  furnish  for  some 
time  a  place  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  town’s  most  valuable  books. 

Should  the  town  ever  be  able,  a  fire-proof  building  should  be 
provided  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  town’s  most  valuable  records. 
The  loss  of  these  records  would  prove  a  source  of  much  confusion 
and  trouble  to  the  people  of  the  town. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  the  town  voted  to  buy  Hemen- 
way’s  Gazetteer  of  Vermont.  These  books  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  town’s  library.  There  are  five  books  in  the  set.  Only  four 
volumes,  two,  three,  four  and  five  can  be  found.  If  the  town  pur¬ 
chased  Volume  One  of  the  set  it  lias  been  lost.  A  fairly  complete 
list  of  the  legislative  proceedings  since  Vermont  became  a  state  is 
also  on  file  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office. 

SURFACE  AND  ELEVATION. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  town  is  hilly,  consisting  of  narrow, 
fertile  valleys,  cultivated  hillsides  and  “hill  farms.” 

There  are  several  hills  in  the  northern  part  of  Topsliam  hav¬ 
ing  an  elevation  of  1,80  0  feet  or  more.  Galusha  Hill  in  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  the  town  has  an  elevation  of  over  2,0  0  0  feet.  This 
last  mentioned  elevation  was  formerly  known  as  George’s  Hill,  af¬ 
ter  the  first  residents  of  the  farms  on  and  near  that  hill.  In  1811 
during  the  political  fight  for  governor,  the  freemen  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  George’s  Hill  cast  so  many  votes  for  Governor  Elijah 
Galusha  that  the  name  was  changed  from  George’s  Hill  to  Galusha 
Hill. 

That  part  of  the  village  of  West  Topsliam  situated  above  the 
river  has  an  elevation  of  from  900  to  1,000  feet;  the  village  of 
Waits  River  has  an  elevation  of  about  8  00  feet,  and  East  Topsliam 
village  has  an  elevation  of  about  9  00  feet. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  people  of  Tops- 
ham  is  what  to  do  with  the  vacant  hill  farm.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
every  farm  left  vacant  reduces  the  taxable  property  of  the  town 
and  places  a  heavier  burden  in  taxes  on  the  farmer  ivho  remains. 
This  question  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen  in  Topsliam. 


ROADS. 


The  earlier  roads  usually  led  over  the  hills  to  avoid  the  swampy 
lowlands  along  the  streams.  These  roads  were  little  more  than 
trails  through  the  woods.  Later  the  main  roads  were  made  along 
the  streams  to  avoid  the  hills. 

Up  till  about  thirty  years  ago  the  roads  in  Topsham  were  very 
poor  ones.  More  attention  was  given  to  them  with  the  coming  of 
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the  automobile.  The  hill  roads,  many  of  them,  are  in  need  of 
more  work  than  the  present  condition  of  the  town’s  finances  war¬ 
rants. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  spring,  when  the  frost 
is  leaving  the  ground,  the  main  roads  are  dry  and  hard.  The  road 
entering  the  town  on  the  west  and  passing  through  West  Topsham 
and  Waits  River  is  a  state-aid  road  and  is  patrolled  throughout 
the  year.  This  road  is  graveled,  and  it  held  up  well  under  traffic 
till  the  coming  of  the  heavy  automobile  truck  and  the  fast  driving 
pleasure  car.  The  past  summer  has  proved  that  no  merely  gra¬ 
veled  road  will  ever  stand  the  heavy  traffic  to  which  this  road  is 
now  and  will  be  subjected  to  in  the  future. 

THE  OLD  STAGE  ROAD. 

The  Old  Stage  Road  through  the  Town  of  Topsham  was  cut 
out  through  the  virgin  woods  by  General  Allen  in  1784-1786.  He 
began  at  the  falls  of  Waits  River  near  Bradford,  passed  through 
the  towns  of  Bradford,  Corinth  and  Topsham,  thence  over  Orange 
Heights  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Winooski  River,  thence  to  Mont¬ 
pelier  and  Burlington. 

This  road  was  over  the  hills  after  reaching  the  point  where 
East  Topsham  now  stands  to  the  site  of  West  Topsham.  It  was 
not  till  1821  that  the  present  road  along  Waits  River  was  sur¬ 
veyed.  This  road  was  for  many  years  a  stage  route  from  east  to 
west  across  the  state.  Hotels  at  West  Topsham  and  at  Waits  River 
furnished  good  stopping  places  for  the  stage  driver  and  his  passen¬ 
gers. 

The  story  is  told  that  in  the  40’s  Daniel  Rowland,  a  resident 
of  Waits  River,  bid  off  the  stage  route  for  $2S.OO  and  did  well  at 
the  job.  A  four-liorse  stage  was  used  and  it  carried  mail,  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight. 

REMOVAL  OF  SNOW  IN  WINTER. 

In  early  times  the  snow-blocked  roads  were  broken  out  by  ox- 
teams  dragging  a  sled  or  part  of  a  sled.  As  every  able-bodied  man 
was  willing  to  help  “break  roads”  as  it  was  called,  it  cost  the  town 
nothing. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1889  the  first  mention  of  snow-rollers 
was  made,  and  on  March  6,  1894,  it  was  voted  to  build  four  snow- 
rollers  and  to  buy  a  road  machine.  At  the  present  time  the  main 
roads  are  kept  open  to  traffic  all  winter  by  means  of  a  snow  ma¬ 
chine  pushed  by  a  tractor. 
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RAILROADS. 

The  town  has  never  had  a  railroad  or  a  street  car  system.  In 
18  72,  however,  the  town  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  the  “so-called” 
West  Fairlee  R.  R.  provided  that  it  went  through  Topsliam.  This 
road  was  to  pass  from  Fairlee  up  Waits  River  through  Topsliam, 
then  through  Waterman  Gap  to  South  Barre.  For  some  reason 
the  plans  for  this  road  never  matured. 

WAGES 

In  182  8  7  5  cents  was  being  paid  for  a  day’s  work  of  nine 
hours.  In  189  2  15  cents  an  hour  was  the  common  wage  per  hour 
for  a  man,  or  for  a  good  team  of  horses  or  yoke  of  oxen.  At  the 
present  time  $3.00  per  day  for  man  or  team  is  the  common  wage 
and  this  is  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

The  mason,  the  carpenter  and  the  blacksmith  in  early  days 
were  satisfied  with  a  dollar  for  a  day’s  work.  The  common  wage 
today  in  these  and  allied  occupations  is  from  8  0c  to  $1.25  per  hour. 
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The  Town  of  Topsham  has  had  21  school  districts  and  five 
partial  districts.  These  districts  are  now  consolidated  or  united 
into  a  Town  System  so  that  at  present  school  is  kept  only  in  the 
following  districts:  East  Topsham  District,  No.  2;  Galusha  Hill 
District,  No.  4;  Waits  River  District,  No.  10;  Four  Corners  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  11;  and  West  Topsham  District,  No.  17. 

The  first  records  attainable  of  the  schools  of  Topsham  begin 
with  1S05.  About  that  time  several  school  districts  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  within  the  next  five  years  a  number  of  school  houses  were 
built.  Before  this  time  schools  were  kept  in  private  houses. 

In  early  times  there  was  a  Prudential  committee  in  each  dis¬ 
trict.  This  committee  looked  after  the  sclioolhouse  and  the  fuel 
and  hired  the  teacher.  By  1857  a  town  superintendent  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  freemen  of  the  town  at  their  March  meeting.  This 
superintendent  examined  those  who  wished  to  teach  and  gave  the 
successful  applicants  certificates. 

The  town  superintendent  visited  schools.  In  18  65  L.  C.  Pow¬ 
ers  received  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  for  time  spent  in  examin¬ 
ing  teachers  and  visiting  schools.  His  bill  for  one  year  was  for 
$15.75.  He  says  in  his  report:  “No  one  can  afford  to  travel 
through  snow  and  mud  as  I  have  done  for  $15.75.”  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  used  his  own  team,  or  he  used  “Shank's 
Horses,”  and  boarded  himself. 

In  those  earlier  schools  the  boys  and  girls  sat  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  schoolroom.  Later  they  were  seated  promiscuously 
as  they  are  now.  This  later  way  of  seating  pupils  put  greater 
temptation  in  the  way  of  the  hoys,  for  what  boy  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  untie  and  hide  those  ribbons  tied  to  long  braids  of 
hair  which  often  were  flung  tantalizinglv  back  on  his  desk. 

To  keep  the  boys  from  whispering  during  the  recitation  the 
boys  and  girls  were  often  seated  alternately  on  the  recitation 
bench.  Placing  a  chip  on  one’s  shoulder  was  a  dare.  Knocking 
off  that  chip  always  caused  a  fight  if  the  master  was  not  present. 
Bloody  noses  and  black  eyes  were  not  uncommon  in  the  schools 
of  earlier  days. 

Good  order  was  much  thought  of,  and  the  teacher  who  kept 
his  school  so  quiet  that  one  could  hear  a  pin  strike  the  floor  at  any 
time  during  school  hours  was  considered  a  good  teacher.  One 
superintendent  says:  “Let  us  have  good  order,  order  must  be 
obtained  even  if  it  be  preserved  with  the  rod.  If  your  boy  gets 
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punished  at  school,  better  repeat  the  operation  when  he  gets 
home.” 

The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  N.  R.  Johnston’s  report 
to  the  freemen  of  the  town,  March  3,  1857: 

He  says  in  regard  to  schoolhouses :  ‘‘These  are,  in  too  many 
cases  inferior,  and  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools. 
Some  are  not  comfortably  warm.  Others  are  not  supplied  with 
suitable  seats  and  desks.  Not  a  few  are  destitute  of  blackboards 
and  all  are  believed  to  be  without  apparatus,  both  of  which  are 
necessary  to  a  well  provided  school.” 

In  regard  to  schools:  “Judging  from  the  schools  that  I  visited 
I  am  constrained  to  report  that  too  many  are  not  in  as  prosperous 
a  condition  as  is  attainable.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  study  of 
history  is  wholly  neglected.  A  still  more  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  progress  is  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  the  schools 
are  in  session,  three,  four  or  six  months  in  the  year.” 

With  regard  to  teachers:  “Only  a  lew  of  those  examined  were 
well  qualified  to  teach.  Of  the  eighteen  applicants  examined  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  only  two  of  these  came  for  examination  on  the  day 
publicly  announced  by  the  superintendent.  Some  of  them  did  not 
come  for  examination  till  their  schools  were  quite  or  nearly  out, 
and  some  are  believed  to  have  taught  without  certificates,  these 
having  been  allowed  to  teach  by  the  Prudential  committees,  said 
committees  knowing  nothing  of  such  teachers’  qualifications.  This 
was  not  only  culpable  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  committees, 
but  was  in  violation  of  the  law.”  Mr.  Johnston’s  salary  for  the 
year  was  $10.00. 

In  IS 86  there  were  six  male  and  nineteen  female  teachers 
employed  during  the  year.  The  average  salary  for  males  was  $7.25 
per  week  and  for  females  $4.20.  The  total  sum  expended  for  schools 
of  the  town  in  that  year  was  $1,9  0  5.22.  There  were  3  54  pupils 
enrolled  in  all  the  schools. 

In  1890  there  were  2  0  schools  in  session.  The  school  year 
was  of  2  8  weeks.  The  average  wages  for  spring  and  summer  was 
from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  week.  The  winter  wages  were  a  little 
higher.  The  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  a  year  was  $2,369.11. 
This  was  for  teachers,  fuel,  janitor  work,  supplies  and  some  tuition 
paid  to  the  towns  of  Newbury  and  Corinth.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  was  from  $8.00  to  $10.00. 

A  uniform  system  of  text  books  was  adopted  in  1879.  Free 
text  books  were  introduced  in  1890.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  books  used  at  that  time: 

Reading:  The  Bible  and  Franklin-Webster  Reading  Books, 
prices  from  15c  to  83c  each. 

Arithmetic:  Greenleaf’s  three  books,  18c  to  68c. 
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Grammar:  Harper’s  two  books,  3  5c  and  80c. 

U.  S.  History:  Anderson,  82c. 

Civil  Government:  Townsend,  65c. 

Good  Behavior:  Gow’s  Morals  and  Manners,  70c. 

In  19  2  S  the  cost  of  educating  the  children  of  the  town  was 
$S,715.77.  Of  this  sum  $4,456.00  was  paid  to  teachers,  $1,140.00 
for  advanced  tuition,  $676.50  for  elementary  tuition,  $781.40  for 
transportation,  and  $427.74  for  superintendent’s  salary. 

Getting  an  education,  today,  is  made  easy  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  maybe  so  easy  that  they  do  not  appreciate  an  education. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  fifty  years  ago  did  not  have  their  tuition  nor 
their  transportation  to  school  paid.  They  trudged  through  the 
snows  and  the  mud,  often  from  two  to  five  miles  to  the  school- 
houses.  Many  of  them  would  have  had  no  education  beyond  the 
grade  school  had  they  not,  themselves,  earned  money  to  pay  tui¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  board.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  man’s 
very  being  that  things  that  come  easy  are  not  appreciated  like 
those  he  has  to  fight  for  and  to  sweat  for. 

The  schools  of  Topsham  are  now  in  session  from  eight  to  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Lyman  W.  Bole  is  the  Town  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  His  work  not  only  includes  the  supervision  of  Tops- 
ham  schools,  but  supervision  of  the  schools  of  Bradford,  Fairlee, 
Corinth,  Cookeville,  Orange,  Vershire  and  West  Fairlee. 

The  school  month  at  present  is  the  same  as  the  calendar 
month.  School  is  not  required  to  be  kept  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
January  1st,  February  22nd,  May  30tli,  July  4tli,  August  16th,  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  October  12tli,  November  lltli,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  December  2  5tli.  When  a  legal  holiday  falls  on 
Sunday  the  next  day  is  not  a  holiday. 

Teachers’  examinations  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  for  an  applicant  to  get  a  permit  to  teach  is 
graduation  from  a  high  school  and  at  least  one  year’s  work  in  a 
teachers’  training  class. 

The  salary  of  the  present  superintendent,  Lyman  W.  Bole,  is 
$3,100.00.  By  law  this  salary  is  divided  into  two  parts,  $500.00 
for  expenses  and  $2,600.00  for  salary.  The  State  rebates  $2,000, 
thus  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,10  0,00,  which  is  the  net  cost  of  his 
services  to  the  eight  units  over  which  he  has  charge.  This  sum  is 
pro-rated  among  the  eight  units  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
teachers  in  each  unit.  Mr.  Bole  makes  two  divisions  of  a  super¬ 
intendent’s  duties.  These  are  given  below. 

Administrative  Duties. 

1.  Personnel  officer.  (Superintendent  recommends  teachers,  but 
they  are  actually  engaged  by  school  directors.  Superintendent 
has  power  to  dismiss.) 
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2.  Responsible  for  planning  and  carrying  out  of  school  improve¬ 
ment  program  both  in  regard  to  repair  and  remodeling  of 
school  buildings  and  introduction  of  new  policies  in  school 
administration,  etc.  Superintendent  recommends  but,  of 
course,  policies  must  be  actually  adopted  by  the  school  direct¬ 
ors. 

3.  Responsible  for  selection,  purchase  and  distribution  of  all 
regular  supplies  and  text  books. 

4.  Responsible  for  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  record  system. 

5.  Superintendent  is  expected  to  provide  active  professional  lead¬ 
ership  for  the  group  of  teachers  under  his  charge.  He  ar¬ 
ranges  local  and  district  teachers'  meetings,  conferences  and 
conventions,  and  promotes  active  support  for  local  and  State 
associations  of  teachers. 

6.  Superintendent  is  also  a  public  relations  agent  for  the  school 
system,  standing  between  the  school  and  the  public.  He  in¬ 
vestigates  chronic  cases  of  truancy,  meets  irate  parents  who 
have  complaints  against  particular  teachers,  schools  or  poli¬ 
cies  and,  in  general,  tries  to  keep  the  organization  functioning 
as  smoothly  and  as  free  from  outside  influences  as  is  possible. 
He  also  undertakes  to  keep  the  public  supplied  with  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  school  program  by  publishing  pertinent 
items  in  local  papers  from  time  to  time  and  py  speaking  at 
public  gatherings  as  occasion  offers. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  specific  points  mentioned  there  are  many 
other  things  on  the  administrative  program  such  as  promotion 
of  better  articulation  between  elementary,  secondary,  normal 
and  advanced  courses.  The  Superintendent  makes  an  effort 
at  this  time  of  year  to  influence  promising  pupils  to  go  on  from 
the  elementary  to  the  high  school,  or  from  the  high  school  to 
normal  school  or  college,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  The  Superintendent  is  also  required  to  collect  and  tabulate 
educational  statistics  for  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Classroom  Supervision 

While  the  list  of  separate  items  under  this  head  may  not  be 
as  long,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  his  capacity  as  supervisor  of  class¬ 
room  instruction  the  Superintendent  can  render  some  of  his  most 
useful  service  to  the  individual  teachers  and  schools.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  multiplicity  of  administrative  duties  cuts  too 
short  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  allotted  to  supervision.  In 
the  work  of  supervision  I  attempt  to  do  the  following  things: 
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1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


0  • 

A 


Visit  each  teacher  at  work  as  frequently  and  for  as  long  a 
visit  as  time  will  permit.  (Number  of  visits  to  any  teacher 
varies  from  eight  or  nine  to  twenty  per  year,  depending  on 
circumstances. ) 

Assist  each  teacher  to  arrange  the  most  satisfactory  program 
possible,  making  sure  that  requirements  of  the  course  of  study 
are  met  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Check  each  school  and  each  teacher,  with  her  assistance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Standard  School  Rating  Sheet  provided  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Observe  the  general  conditions  and  specific  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher.  Hold  con¬ 
ferences  with  individual  teachers  after  such  observation  in 
order  to  discuss  the  work.  Attempt  to  answer  questions  and 
suggest  improvements  wherever  possible.  Take  over  the  class 
for  demonstration  if  occasion  demands. 

Attempt  to  inspire  teachers  with  best  professional  attitude. 


RELIC  OF  THE  DAYS  AY  HEX  TEACHERS  WERE  EXAMINED. 


A  committee  called  the  Prudential  committee  had  charge  of 
the  schools  till  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  put  in  charge. 
Teachers  were  hired  by  the  prudential  committees.  In  many  cases 
the  applicant  was  hired  that  would  teach  for  the  least  money  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  applicant’s  scholarship. 

With  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  came  uniform  examinations. 
Some  applicants  made  fair  grades  but  others,  some  of  whom  had 
been  teaching  for  a  long  time,  utterly  failed.  The  answers  to  the 
following  questions  were  given  by  an  applicant  who  had  taught 
3  6  terms.  The  punctuation,  spelling,  etc.  in  the  answers  are  his: 

Geography. — Question:  Are  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
equal  in  length,  when  measured  at  different  points  upon  the  earth's 
surface?  Answer:  No  the  deg  of  long  cros  at  the  poles 

Question:  Define  Astronomical,  Physical  and  Political  Geog¬ 
raphy.  Answer:  Ast  Geo  treats  of  the  size  form  shape  motion 
length  of  days  posit  in  the  solar  sytsem  heat  light  etc 

U.  S.  History. — Question:  AVhat  can  you  say  of  Benjamin 
Franklin?  Of  Lafayette?  Answer:  Ben  Fran  inven  the  litent  rd 
Question:  Who  was  Fulton?  Morse?  Kane?  Patrick  Henry? 
John  C.  Calhoun?  Henry  Clay?  Daniel  Webster?  Answer:  Ful 
invt  of  steam  boat;  Mo  tel;  Ka  explo  Pat  Hen  orat  (Jo  C  Cal-  Hen 
and  Webs  were  great  men  in  politix) 

History  and  Geography  of  Vermont. — Question:  Beginning  at 
the  north,  name  in  their  order  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut;  also  those  which  flow  into  Lake  Champlain.  Answer: 
White  (I  can  draw  them  on  the  map; 
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Question:  What  is  the  Geographical  formation  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains?  East?  Answer:  Shall  I  compare  west's  with 
East 

The  following  were  some  other  answers  given  by  applicants 
for  teachers’  certificates: 

Manhatten  Island  was  bought  of  the  Indians  for  $24,  and 
hence  is  called  the  Island  of  Drunkenness. 

New  York  was  settled  by  the  Jermans. 

Columbus  was  almost  deserted  by  his  companions  and  landed 
on  Manhattan  Island  in  14  92. 

Gen.  Harrison  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revolutionary 

War. 

The  Rhine  River  empties  into  the  Medetrean  sea.  It  is  a 
rapped  stream. 

The  Hudson  is  a  tranquel  stream.  It  rises  in  Lake  Champlain. 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions  were  not  necessarily  given 
by  applicants  from  the  Town  of  Topsham.  They  are  given  here 
only  to  show  the  condition  into  which  some  schools  had  fallen 
where  the  Prudential  committees  had  hired  incompetent  teachers. 

DIARY  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  a  schoolmaster  of  the  year  1S55, 
who  boarded  around: 

Monday.- — Went  to  board  at  Mr.  B’s;  had  baked  goose  for 
dinner;  supposed  from  its  size,  thickness  of  skin  and  other  vener¬ 
able  appearances  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Vermont; 
made  an  impression  on  the  patriarch’s  breast. 

Supper. — Cold  goose  and  potatoes;  family  consisting  of  man. 
good  wife,  daughter  Peggy,  four  boys,  Pompey  the  dog  and  a  brace 
of  cats;  fire  built  in  the  spare  room  about  nine  o’clock — a  pile  of 
wood  lay  by  the  fireplace;  saw  Peggy  look  at  me,  wouldn’t  take 
the  hint;  felt  squeamish  about  the  stomach  and  talked  about  go¬ 
ing  to  bed;  Peggy  looked  sullen  and  put  out  the  fire  in  the  spare 
room;  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  having  eaten  a  stone  wall. 

Tuesday. — Cold  gander  for  breakfast,  swamp  tea  and  some 
nutcakes,  the  latter  some  consolation.  Dinner:  the  legs,  etc.,  cold: 
went  to  bed  as  Peggy  was  carrying  in  the  fire  to  the  spare  room; 
dreamed  I  was  a  mud  turtle  and  got  on  my  back  and  could  not  get 
over  again. 

Wednesday. — Cold  gander  for  breakfast;  complained  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  could  eat  nothing.  Dinner, — wings,  etc.,  or  the  gander 
warmed  up;  did  my  best  to  destroy  them  for  fear  they  would  be 
left  for  supper,  did  not  succeed;  dreaded  supper  all  the  after¬ 
noon.  Supper, — Hot  Johnny  cake;  felt  greatly  relieved  and  thought 
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I  had  got  clear  of  the  gander;  went  to  bed  for  a  good  night’s  rest; 
was  disappointed,  very  cold  and  couldn’t  keep  warm  in  bed;  got 
up  and  stopped  up  the  broken  window  with  my  coat  and  vest;  no 
use,  froze  the  tip  of  my  nose  before  morning. 

Thursday.- — Cold  gander  again;  felt  very  much  discouraged 
not  to  see  gander  half  gone;  went  visiting  for  dinner  and  supper, 
slept  abroad  and  had  pleasant  dreams. 

Friday. — Breakfast  abroad,  Dinner  at  Mr.  B’s.;  cold  gander 
and  hot  potatoes- — ,  last  very  good;  ate  these  and  went  to  school 
quite  contented.  Supper, — Cold  gander  and  no  potatoes;  bread 
heavy  and  dry;  had  the  headache  and  couldn’t  eat;  Peggy  much 
concerned;  had  a  fire  built  in  the  spare  room  and  thought  she  and 
I  better  sit  there  out  of  the  noise;  went  to  bed  early.  Peggy 
thought  too  much  sleep  bad  for  the  headache. 

Saturday. — Breakfast,  cold  gander  and  hot  Johnnycake;  did 
very  well;  glad  to  come  off  so.  Dinner, — Cold  gander  again; 
Did’nt  keep  school  this  afternoon;  weighed  myself  and  found  I  had 
lost  six  pounds  the  last  week;  grew  alarmed;  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
B.,  and  concluded  I  had  boarded  out  his  share. 


EAST  TOPSHAM  SCHOOL 


HOUSE, 


DISTRICT  NO.  2. 


East  Topsham  School  District  No.  2  was  organized  shortly 
after  the  year  18  00.  The  old  unused  school  house  now  standing 
in  the  village  must  have  been  built  about  1810.  School  was  held 
in  private  houses  for  a  number  of  years. 

After  the  town  hall  was  built  school  was  kept  in  it  for  a 
while.  In  180  8  school  was  kept  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Huntley.  This 
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school  was  kept  for  three  months,  beginning  June  1st.  There 
were  twelve  families  in  the  district,  having  thirty-two  pupils  be¬ 
tween  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  1834  there  were  thirty-seven  families  having  ninety-three 
pupils.  In  183S  there  were  forty-four  families  and  one  hundred 
and  four  pupils.  By  18 GO  there  were  two  terms  of  school  of  twelve 
weeks  each.  In  that  year  the  teacher  received  $3.00  per  week; 
teachers’  board  was  $30.44,  and  fuel  $4.00,  a  total  of  $100.44  for 
the  year. 

In  180  0  female  teachers  were  receiving  $5.00  per  week  and 
male  teachers  $7.50  per  week.  The  cost  for  teachers,  fuel  and 
janitor  for  the  year  was  $182.52.  In  1870  Amah  O.  Cunningham 
taught  three  terms  in  this  school,  an  uncommon  instance  of  a 
teacher  staying  a  whole  year  in  one  school. 

That  the  pupils  were  not  all  good  in  this  district  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  one  teacher  reported  thirteen  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  in  eleven  weeks.  Another  reported  fourteen 
cases  in  twelve  weeks. 

Among  the  teachers  were  Mrs.  G.  E.  Taplin,  Marietta  S.  Clark, 
Clias.  E.  George,  Maila  T.  Mills.  Emily  D.  Taggart,  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Kezer  and  M.  G.  Kezer,  who  reported  that  he  had  taught  twenty 
terms,  presumably  in  the  schools  of  Topsham. 

The  school  became  a  graded  school  in  1903.  In  1913  another 
room  was  added  to  the  school  building.  The  following  is  the 
school  report  for  the  year  192  8: 

Upper  Grade  Teacher. 


Spring  Term:  — 

Name  of  Teacher:  Mrs.  Otalie  B.  Simpson. 
Number  of  weeks  taught:  10. 

Total  wages  for  the  term:  $210.00. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled:  About  18. 

Fall  Term: — - 

Teacher:  Miss  Cecilia  A.  Lochran. 

Number  of  weeks  taught:  12. 

Total  wages:  $24  0.0  0. 

Number  of  pupils:  14. 

Winter  Term:  — 

Teacher:  Miss  Cecilia  A.  Lochran. 

Number  of  weeks  taught:  12. 

Total  wages:  $24  0.00. 

Number  of  pupils:  14. 
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Lower  Grade  Teacher. 

Spring  Term:  — 

Name  of  Teacher:  Miss  Priscilla  E.  McGinnis. 
Number  of  weeks  taught:  10. 

Total  wages  for  the  term:  $200.0  0. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled:  About  IS. 

Fall  Term:  — 

Teacher:  Miss  Marjorie  L.  Mitchell. 

Number  of  weeks  taught:  12. 

Total  wages:  $24  0.00. 

Number  of  pupils:  15. 

Winter  Term:- — - 

Teacher:  Miss  Marjorie  L.  Mitchell. 

Number  of  weeks  taught:  12. 

Total  wages:  $24  0.00. 

Number  of  pupils:  15. 


GALLS  HA  HILL  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  NO.  4. 


Galuslia  Hill  schoolliouse  in  District  No.  4,  is  situated  among 
the  hills  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  The  schoolliouse  in 
this  district  originally  stood  near  the  old  D.  McKay  place.  At  one 
time  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  between  four 
and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  this  district.  About  1S9  4,  when  the 
population  in  the  Galuslia  Hill  region  had  become  less,  the  school 
site  was  moved  to  its  present  location  and  a  new  building  was 
erected. 
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The  first  records  of  school  money  distributed  to  this  district 
was  in  1806.  In  1812  $6.71  was  this  district’s  share  of  school 
money.  In  the  early  days  of  this  district  a  single  term  of  eight  or 
ten  weeks  was  kept.  The  teacher  received  seventy-five  cents  p^r 
week,  taught  six  days  in  the  week,  and  “hoarded  around.” 

In  ISOS  there  were  thirteen  families  having  forty  pupils  be¬ 
tween  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1834  there  were  four¬ 
teen  families  and  forty-four  pupils.  Twenty  weeks  of  school  was 
kept  during  the  year.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  district 
clerk  for  one  of  these  earlier  years: 

no  schollers  3  7 

n  b  we  have  had  17 -V2  weeks  sclioling  the  past  veare 

keep  by  a  mist  refs 

In  1840  two  terms  of  school  was  kept  at  a  total  cost  of  $27.97. 
In  I860  twenty  weeks  of  school  of  five  and  one-half  days  each  was 
kept.  The  teacher  received  one  dollar  per  week  and  “boarded 
around.”  The  population  of  the  district  had  diminished,  as  there 
were  only  twenty  pupils  enrolled  that  term.  The  register  recorded 
no  visit  by  the  school  superintendent,  but  sixteen  by  patrons  of 
the  school.  One  of  the  visitors  wrote  in  the  space  devoted  to  re¬ 
marks  in  the  register:  “The  school  is  very  small  and  sweet.” 

One  of  the  teachers  at  this  time  makes  a  record  as  follows: 
“There  are  no  pupils  studying  composition  nor  history.  The  school 
house  is  in  very  poor  condition.  We  have  no  dictionary,  globe, 
maps,  clock,  thermometer,  and  only  8  square  feet  of  blackboard.” 
The  same  conditions  existed  in  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  almost 
without  exception,  at  that  time  and  even  to  a  later  date. 

Among  the  many  teachers  who  taught  more  than  one  term  in 
this  district  were  Jennie  McLam,  Julia  White,  Maggie  Allen,  Lenora 
Pierce,  Mary  McGuane,  Hattie  Eastman,  Lydia  Batchelder,  and 
Winona  Sanborn.  Probably  some  three  hundred  or  more  teachers 
have  taught  in  this  school  district,  as  teachers  changed  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  term. 

Wages  have  increased  rapidly  since  1910,  as  is  seen  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  wages  paid  in  1928.  In  that  year  Mrs.  Violet  Sliumway 
taught  a  ten-week  school  in  the  spring  for  $200.00.  She  had 
fourteen  pupils.  The  fall  and  winter  terms  were  kept  by  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Berry  and  Mrs.  Dana  G.  Miller.  Each  received  $20.00 
per  week  and  had  thirteen  pupils  enrolled. 
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FOUR-CORNERS  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  DISTRICT  NO.  11 


Four-Corners  school,  District  No.  11,  was  organized  about 
1811.  In  1826  there  were  ten  families  in  this  district  having  twen¬ 
ty  children  of  school  age.  In  1840  the  number  of  pupils  had  in¬ 
creased  to  over  fifty. 

In  1S4  4  a  male  teacher  taught  a  three-month  school  for  $3  6. 
A  female  teacher  taught  a  twelve-week  summer  school  for  $1.00 
per  week.  Up  till  IS 86  only  two  terms  of  school  were  held  each 
year. 

In  1865  $65  0.00  was  spent  in  erecting  a  school  building.  This 
building  burned,  and  the  present  building  was  built  in  18 S3  at  a 
cost  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  The  teachers’  re¬ 
ports  for  189  0  follow: 


Spring  term,  8  weeks,  by  Kate  R.  Willey . $  52.00 

Fall  term,  10  weeks,  by  I.  C.  Adams .  65.00 

Winter  term,  10  weeks,  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kezer  70.00 
Fuel  and  janitor .  26.55 


Total . $213.55 


In  1928  Mrs.  Susie  H.  Bundy  taught  the  10-week  spring  term 
for  $190.00.  She  had  ten  pupils.  Kathryn  G.  Moffatt  taught  the 
fall  and  winter  terms.  Each  term  was  for  twelve  weeks.  Her 
wages  were  $19.00  per  week,  and  she  had  ten  pupils. 

Among  the  teachers’  names  gathered  from  the  registers  of 
this  district  are:  Chas.  R.  Taggart,  M.  G.  Kezer,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kezer, 
Jennie  E.  Taplin,  Maila  T.  Mills,  Elvira  P.  Eastman,  and  Ada  D. 
Mayo. 
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WAITS  RIVEK  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  XO.  10. 


School  District  Number  Ten  was  organized  in  1810,  and  com¬ 
prised  Lots  Nos.  41,  G 1  and  part  of  Lot  GO.  The  district  contained 
seven  families  and  twenty  pupils.  This  district  was  reorganized 
in  1S50.  The  first  record  of  money  paid  out  for  this  school  was 
for  $23.96.  This  money  wras  paid  for  fuel  and  teachers  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  winter  term  of  about  ten  weeks  each.  The  teachers’ 
wages  were  $1.00  per  week,  and  they  “boarded  around.” 

In  1847  Mary  Ann  Lisk  taught  two  months  for  $3.00  per 
month.  The  following  is  a  record  of  the  school  for  the  year  end¬ 


ing  in  1849: 

Summer  term,  5  weeks,  $1.00  per  week . $  5.00 

Winter  term,  16  weeks,  $1.75  per  week .  28.00 

Board  for  teachers .  21.00 

Wood,  etc .  5.00 


Total . $59.00 

In  185  8  there  were  19  families  in  the  district  having  51  pupils 
between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  teacher  was  getting 
$1.50  per  week  for  a  twelve-week  summer  school  and  $3.00  per 
week  for  a  twelve-week  winter  school.  The  teachers’  board  bill 
was  $15.00.  It  is  presumed  that  “boarding  around”  by  the  teacher 
had  stopped  and  that  she  worked  some  at  her  boarding  place  to 
help  pay  tier  board.  The  fuel  for  winter  cost  $5.00.  One  teacher 
reported  that  the  schcolhouse  yard  was  just  large  enough  for  the 
schoolliouse  to  set  on  it. 

In  1868  Ann  White  taught  a  12-week  school  in  summer  for 
$2.50  per  week  and  boarded  herself.  She  taught  a  12-week  winter 
school  for  $3.00  per  week.  Her  enrollment  for  summer  was  32 
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and  for  winter  3  7  pupils.  In  18 SI  District  No.  12  was  united  with 
No.  10. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  this  district  was  erected  shortly  after 
its  organization.  It  stood  east  and  south  of  the  present  building. 
In  18  89  this  schoolhouse  was  moved  to  the  “Dunbar  Lot”  to  make 
room  for  a  new  building.  It  took  2  0  yoke  of  oxen  to  skid  the 
building  to  Dunbar  Hollow.  The  story  is  told  that  so  much  hard 
cider  circulated  during  the  moving  that  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
trjr  to  set  the  house  on  the  blocks  till  the  next  day.  The  building 
was  afterwards  torn  down  and  a  part  of  its  frame  was  used  in 
building  the  barn  now  standing  on  the  E.  Y.  Batten  place. 

The  second  schoolhouse  stood  close  to  the  road.  In  1909  it 
was  moved  back  and  remodeled,  making  a  hall  of  the  second  story. 
James  Richardson  and  John  Sawyer  did  the  carpenter  work  in  re¬ 
modeling.  In  February,  1914,  this  building  burned,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  that  year  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,000.00. 

Among  those  who  helped  the  young  “ideas”  of  Waits  River 
along  the  narrow  and  thorny  path  to  an  education  were:  Carrie 
Sawyer,  Cora  Folsom,  Carrie  Locke,  A.  N.  Fellows,  and  Milo  G. 
Kezer.  One  superintendent,  after  visiting  the  school,  said:  “It  is 
refreshing  to  see  the  duty  the  blackboard  in  Mr.  Fellows'  classes 
is  made  to  do.”  He  continues:  “I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  our  teachers  have  not  learned  the  use  of  a  black¬ 
board  and  regard  it  as  a  useless  piece  of  furniture.  Their  pupils 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  dusky  friend.  In  fact  one  district 
has  barred  him  altogether  and  another  has  only  recently  let  him 
in.” 

The  following  is  the  report  of  this  district,  made  in  March, 
1S20,  for  the  preceding  year: 


Spring  term,  S  weeks,  Nettie  Sargent . $  5  2.00 

Fall  term,  4  3  days,  M.  G.  Kezer .  6  8.00 

Winter  term,  5  7  days,  E.  S.  Locke .  71.00 

Fuel,  janitor  and  supplies .  12.80 


Total . $204.80 


The  following  report  is  for  the  year  1928: 
Spring  Term:  — 

Name  of  Teacher:  Miss  Eleanor  Chalmers. 
Number  of  weeks  taught:  10. 

Total  wages  for  the  term:  $200.00. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled:  28. 
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Fall  Term:  — 

Teacher:  Miss  Velma  U.  Jones. 
Number  of  weeks  taught:  12. 
Total  wages:  $25  2.00. 

Number  of  pupils:  30. 

Winter  Term:  — 

Teacher:  Miss  Velma  II.  Jones. 
Number  of  weeks  taught:  12. 
Total  wages:  $252.00. 

Number  of  pupils:  28. 


WEST  TOPSHAM  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  NO.  17. 


The  first  school  in  the  wrest  part  of  town  was  in  District  No. 
3.  The  building  in  which  school  was  kept  was  located  on  “Zion 
Hill”  less  than  one  mile  east  of  what  is  now'  West  Topsliam  village. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  and  must  have  been  erected  about  1810. 

Zion  Hill  was  the  center  of  a  Calvinist  Baptist  settlement  be¬ 
gun  by  .David  Bagley,  Jonathan  Sanborn  and  others.  The  building 
in  which  the  first  school  wras  held  w'as  erected  primarily  as  a 
church,  but  w'as  also  used  as  a  schoolhouse. 

We  find  in  the  tow'n  records  that  in  18  07  the  single  term  of 
school  cost  $12.00.  In  1811  a  summer  and  a  winter  term  were 
kept,  costing  respectively,  $12.00  and  $18.00.  Alma  Cunningham 
taught  in  this  building. 

The  brick  building  gave  place  to  a  framed  building,  w'hich 
about  18  8  3  wras  moved  with  oxen  to  near  Orange  Heights,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  now’  used  as  a  sugar  house.  District  No.  17  was 
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organized  in  1841.  Later  District  No.  3  was  united  with  District 
No.  17.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  District  No.  17  was  situated  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  long  rise  to  the 
West  Topsham  postoffice.  School  was  kept  here  till  the  present 
building  was  erected. 

In  1859  two  terms  of  school  were  kept  in  No.  17,  a  summer 
term  of  twelve  weeks  costing  for  teachers  $14.00,  and  a  winter 
term  of  twelve  weeks  costing  $30.00.  The  board  for  teachers  cost 
$28.87,  the  fuel  $7.00,  a  total  cost  of  $89.87  for  the  year.  One 
teacher  at  this  time  reported  153  cases  of  tardiness  for  the  term. 

The  present  building  was  built  by  Roswell  1\1.  Bill  in  185  9  at 
a  cost  of  $3,000.00.  February  1,  1860,  he  sold  the  lower  part  to 
the  town  for  a  schoolroom.  Charles  Divoll,  the  first  teacher  in 
this  building,  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Others  of  the  earlier  teachers  were:  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kezer, 
Lucy  C.  Dickey,  A.  N.  Fellows,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Woodward. 

From  1860  to  1865  there  was  held  a  select  school  of  about 
twenty-five  pupils. 

In  1882  there  were  so  many  pupils  that  two  teachers  were 
needed.  In  1S9  0  it  was  again  a  one-room  school.  W.  C.  Belknap 
taught  the  winter  term  for  $23.50  per  week.  He  had  40  pupils. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  varied  so  that  part  of  the  time  it  has 
been  a  two-room  school. 

There  were  plenty  of  children  in  this  neighborhood  in  early 
days.  The  birth  statistics  of  the  town  give  large  families;  six, 
eight,  thirteen,  and  one  of  eighteen  children.  The  mother  of  to¬ 
day  has  an  easy  time  compared  with  that  of  her  great-great-grand¬ 
mother,  who  had  to  knit  and  mend  stockings  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
pairs  of  hands  and  feet.  And  the  father  who  now  complains  of  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  one  or  two  offspring  ought  to  think  himself 
well  off  when  he  recalls  that  father  of  early  days  with  twenty 
mouths  to  feed  and  twenty  bodies  to  clothe. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  West  Topsham  school  for 
the  year  19  2  8.  It  was  a  one-room  school  in  the  spring,  a  two- 
room  school  in  the  fall  and  winter: 

Spring  term:  Marion  McLain,  teacher;  10  weeks; 
wages  $200.00;  30  pupils.  The  lower  grades  were 
taught  by  Liva  D.  Londry  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Each  term  was  for  twelve  weeks.  She  received  $240 
for  each  term,  and  had  24  pupils.  The  upper  grades 
were  taught  by  Mrs.  Otalie  B.  Simpson.  She  taught 
twelve  weeks  in  each  term,  received  $2  52.00  for 
each  term,  and  had  13  pupils. 
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Would  that  the  records  of  the  schools  of  Topsham  were  more 
complete  so  that  I  might  name  more  of  the  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  schools  of  that  town.  Many  of  those  teachers  are 
gone.  They  lie  upon  the  sloping  hillsides  covered  alike  by  the 
flowers  of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter.  Their  work  is  done, 
but  the  truths  they  taught  by  precept,  by  example,  and  in  class, 
will  never  die.  These  truths  still  march  on  in  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women  who  received  instruction  at  the  hands  of  these  teachers. 

THE  TOPSHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  1S54  N.  R.  Johnston,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
East  Topsham,  began  to  give  lessons  in  the  higher  branches.  As 
some  of  his  pupils  were  teachers  and  others  were  preparing  to 
teach,  the  school  was  styled  the  Topsham  High  School. 

The  school  term  was  of  two  and  one-lialf  months.  School 
was  kept  in  vacant  rooms  in  the  Village  of  East  Topsham.  The 
attendance  soon  increased  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  hire  an  as¬ 
sistant.  Among  those  who  held  the  position  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
Johnston  at  different  times  were  the  Misses  Lora  Miller,  Emily  F. 
Willey,  Frances  E.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Robert  McNiece. 

All  the  ordinary  academic  subjects  were  taught.  Among 
these  were  Astronomy  and  Moral  Science.  The  school  term  al¬ 
ways  closed  w’ith  an  examination  and  a  public  exhibition.  The 
exhibition  consisted  of  essays,  debates,  declamations  and  music. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Johnston’s  diary  of  November 
18,  1 S  5  8  : 

“Closed  ten  weeks  school.  In  the  program  wras  a  debate  on 
dissolution  of  the  union.  The  debaters  opposing  dissolution  re¬ 
ceived  applause;  their  opponents  hisses.”  One  of  those  oppon¬ 
ents,  Charles  Divoll,  later  gave  his  life  to  preserve  the  union. 

The  highest  enrollment  in  this  school  wras  between  tw^enty- 
five  and  thirty.  During  the  Civil  War  thirteen  young  women  were 
enrolled,  the  young  men  being  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
school  continued  for  about  ten  years,  closing  with  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Johnston. 
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EQUIPMENT  OF  TOUSHAM’S  EARIiY  SCHOOLS. 

In  making  these  sketches  of  the  schools  of  the  Town  of  Tops- 
liam  there  are  some  things  which  deeply  impressed  me.  Among 
these  were  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  throughout  all  those 
earlier  years,  and  the  lack  of  reference  hooks  and  maps.  “Readin,” 
“Rithmetic”  and  spelling  seem  to  be  the  only  subjects  taught. 

With  no  history,  no  geography  nor  composition  and  very  little 
writing  in  the  schools  the  daily  routine  must  have  been  monoton¬ 
ous  indeed.  It  is  little  wonder  that  pupils  were  disgusted  with 
school  and  took  every  opportunity  to  stay  at  home. 

Every  school  reported  a  lack  of  maps,  globes  and  dictionaries, 
not  only  in  the  earlier  schools,  but  even  to  the  present  time.  All 
of  these  are  essential  to  good  school  work.  Every  school  should 
have  its  maps  and  sufficient  blackboard  space  for  its  largest  class 
to  work  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Probably  the  greatest  detriment  to  progress  in  the  schools 
of  the  town  has  been  too  frequent  change  in  teachers.  No  school 
can  do  the  best  work  when  its  teachers  are  changed  two  or  three 
times  each  year.  Good  teachers  should  be  appreciated  and  kept 
for  a  series  of  years  if  possible. 

I  find  in  some  districts  that  boys  and  girls  are  using  the  same 
out-buildings.  Because  their  parents  and  grand-parents  used  the 
same  building  it  is  no  reason  why  two  separate  buildings  should 
not  be  provided  today.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  feeling  of  deli¬ 
cacy  sometimes  prevents  a  child  from  using  this  building,  often 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  health. 

Privies  should  be  in  the  basement  of  the  schoolhouse  when 
it  is  possible  to  have  running  water.  If  outdoors  there  should  be 
two  of  these  buildings  separated  by  as  much  space  as  the  school- 
yard  will  permit.  Trees  or  shrubs  hiding  these  buildings  would 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  yard  and  contribute  to  the  finer  elements 
in  the  natures  of  the  school  children. 
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THE  OLD  SCHOOL  BELL. 


A  The  village  schools  of  Topsham  have  belfrys  in 

which  hang  hells;  the  country  schools  still  have  the 
old  hand-bells.  For  over  a  hundred  years  the  old 
bell  in  the  various  districts  lias  rung  out  its  summons 
calling  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  schoolhouse  doors. 
Battered,  worn  and  gone  are  some  of  the  schoolhouses,  but 
the  old  bell,  symbol  of  promptness  and  industry,  still  remains  as 
an  essential  a  part  of  the  school  as  the  children  themselves. 


The  old  bell  wherever  it  be, 

On  battered  desk  or  belfry  high, 

Still  calls  as  in  years  agone 

To  boys  and  girls,  far  and  nigh. 

Be  prompt,  be  prompt,  it  ever  says, 

No  place  have  we  for  a  laggard  here. 
Come,  hurry  up,  m'y  boy,  my  girl, 

Come  with  a  smile  and  not  a  tear. 


The  tasks  you  do  and  lessons  learn, 

In  these  youthful  days  at  school, 
Will  make  your  path  thru  all  of  life 
Ever  a  part  of  the  golden  rule. 

For  school  is  only  a  grinding  mill, 

Where  the  best  of  men  are  made, 
Where  manhood’s  stamp  is  firmly  fixed, 
For  every  boy  and  every  maid. 


WAITS  RIVER 
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The  name  was  originally  spelled  Wait’s  as  is  shown  on  older 
maps  and  papers,  but  the  common  usage  now  is  to  write  the  name 
without  the  apostrophe. 

In  17  59  a  force  of  New  England  soldiers  known  as  Rogers’ 
Rangers  were  sent  against  the  St.  Francis  Indians  in  Canada  near 
Three  Rivers  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Rangers  met  the  Indians 
on  October  5th,  1759,  and  punished  them  severely  for  the  depre¬ 
dations  they  had  been  committing  in  New  England. 

The  return  of  the  soldiers  was  by  way  of  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog  to  and  down  the  Connecticut  River.  The  difficulty  of  traveling 
in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  and  lack  of  provisions  caused  several 
of  the  men  to  perish. 

Major  Robert  Rogers,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  had 
expected  to  find  supplies  on  the  Lower  Coos.  Not  finding  these  he 
discharged  his  Rangers,  telling  them  to  seek  food  wherever  they 

could. 

Captain  Joseph  Wait,  with  a  small  squad,  pushed  on  ahead  of 
the  others  and  within  a  short  distance  killed  a  deer.  Keeping  a 
small  portion  of  this  deer  for  themselves,  they  hung  the  rest  in  a 
tree  for  the  other  Rangers  who  were  expected  to  pass  that  way 
soon.  That  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding,  Captain  Wait 
cut  his  name  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  from  which  he  had  suspended 
the  deer.  As  the  tree  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  emptying 
into  the  Connecticut,  the  grateful  men  in  remembrance  of  their 
benefactor  called  the  river  Wait’s  River,  by  which  name  it  has 
since  been  known. 

Waits  River  rises  in  Harris  Gore.  It  enters  the  Town  of 
Topsham  near  the  northwest  corner.  After  meandering  south¬ 
ward  near  the  western  bounds  of  the  town  for  several  m,iles,  it 
turns  eastward  and  leaves  the  town  about  2  %  miles  from  it  south¬ 
eastern  corner.  A  number  of  brooks  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town  empty  into  this  river.  A  branch  sometimes  called  Jail  Branch 
enters  Waits  River  from  the  south  about  half  way  from  its  easter¬ 
ly  turn  to  Waits  River  Village. 

Another  stream  called  Tabor  Branch  rises  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  town  and  flows  south  into  the  Town  of 
Corinth,  where  it  unites  with  the  main  river. 

The  many  hills  of  Topsham  make  good  water  sheds.  The 
town  has  innumerable  brooks  and  springs.  Nearly  every  home 
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lias  its  running  water  for  both  man  and  beast.  Probably  no  town 
in  the  State  has  a  more  abundant  supply  of  good  water. 

WAITS  RIVER  OX  A  RAMPAGE. 

The  following  item  taken  from  the  Bradford  Opinion  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1025,  shows  that  a  mail-man’s  work  is  not  all  fun: 

“Kenneth  V.  Batten  had  a  thrilling  experience  on  his  return 
trip  to  Waits  River  Thursday  night  of  last  week  with  his  snow¬ 
mobile,  mail  and  one  passenger,  Raymond  Locke,  who  is  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  Bradford  Academy.  Waits  River  ‘breaking  up’  by 
reason  of  rains  and  the  continued  thaw  was  in  its  worst  mood; 
huge  cakes  of  ice  jammed  and  dammed  the  river  in  places  only 
to  break  and  let  the  waters  pass  on.  When  Mr.  Batten  went  down 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  only  a  little  water  backing  into  the 
road  below  John  Felch’s.  Not  thinking  but  that  he  could  again 
drive  through  it  Mr.  Batten  drove  into  the  water  which  had  deep¬ 
ened  since  his  trip  down  in  the  afternoon.  The  water  reached  the 
floor  of  the  car.  It  was  impossible  to  turn  about,  and  when  the 
water  came  even  with  the  lights  and  they  went  out,  the  engine 
stalled  and  the  car  was  at  a  standstill.  It  was  a  moment  when 
one  ‘thinks  fast  and  serious’  even  though  all  is  darkness.  Mr. 
Batten  got  out  and,  feeling  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  took 
the  mail  sack  and  the  lad,  carrying  them  for  about  twenty  rods 
out  of  the  icy  rushing  waters.  Mr.  Batten  stated  that  only  the 
weight  of  the  boy  (about  135  pounds)  and  the  mail  sack  kept  him 
from  being  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current.  A 
yoke  of  oxen  was  obtained  and  the  car  was  pulled  out  of  the  water 
and  Mr.  Batten  reached  the  postoftice  at  Waits  River  at  11  o’clock.” 

ANCHOR  ICE. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  ice  sometimes  forms  in  early 
winter  at  the  botton  of  Waits  River  before  the  river  freezes  over. 
The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows:  In  early  winter  the  swift  running 
water  of  the  river  is  reduced  to  a  temperature  below  freezing. 
This  cold  water  running  over  and  against  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  reduces  them  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  water.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  still  water  freezes  sooner  than  running 
water.  The  motion  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  checked  by  the 
cold  rocks  in  the  river’s  bed.  These  rocks  form  a  nuclei  to  which 
this  still  water  freezes.  For  the  same  reason  ice  forms  along  shore 
before  it  does  out  farther  in  the  swifter  current. 

WAITS  RIVER  VILLAGE. 

This  village  grew  up  about  the  sawmill  established  by  Amasa 
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W.  Clark  in  180  9.  The  lirst  store  dates  from  the  time  of  the  grist¬ 
mill  built  in  IS  19.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
village  when  in  1854  E.  C.  Swift  became  owner  of  the  mill  site 
and  erected  a  tine  new  saw  mill  and  grist  mill. 

The  village  now  has  fourteen  dwelling-houses  besides  a  church, 
a  parsonage,  a  sawmill  and  bobbin  factory,  a  postoffice,  a  store  and 
a  blacksmith  shop.  The  population  is  3  4.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
village  there  are  twice  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  about 
three  times  the  population.  This  village  is  situated  upon  Waits 
River,  from  which  river  it  received  its  name. 

THE  OLD  MILL  HOUSE. 

Entering  Waits  River  Village  from  the  west  one  sees  an  old 
unoccupied  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  This  “Old 
Mill  House”  as  it  was  called  many  years  ago  was  built  about  1811 
and  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  different  mill  owners  or 
by  the  mill  hands.' 

The  frame  of  this  building,  the  oldest  now  standing  in  the 
village,  is  entirely  of  hewn  timbers  well  pinned  together.  The 
lath  were  split  by  hand  and  the  original  boards  were  made  by  an 
up-and-down  saw  out  of  logs  from  the  virgin  forests  which  covered 
not  only  the  neighboring  hillsides  but  the  very  site  of  the  old  house 
itself. 

Here  the  family  gathered  on  winter  evenings.  The  father 
sitting  by  the  lire  after  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  mill.  The  mother 
sitting  quietly  by.  Her  never-idle  hands  engaged  in  mending,  darn¬ 
ing  or  knitting.  The  children  gathered  about  the  table  lighted 
only  by  a  tallow  dip  or  a  tallow  candle. 

Few  books,  no  papers  at  all,  yet  these  and  others  of  such 
hardy  pioneers  are  the  stock  from  whom  came  the  men  and  women 
who  peopled  the  Great  West  and  made  of  our  country  a  great  na¬ 
tion. 

May  the  old  Mill  House  stand  for  other  centuries  exemplifying 
by  its  strong  and  well-built  frame  the  hardy  characters  of  our  an¬ 
cestors.  May  the  difficulties  and  hardships  endured  by  the  people 
who  lived  in  this  old  house  and  others  like  it  help  to  make  the 
youth  of  today  appreciate  the  many  modern  improvements  now 
in  use. 

THE  DUNBAR  HOUSE. 

The  old  Dunbar  house  now  owned  by  Clifford  Chalmers  Is 
next  to  the  “Mill  House”  the  oldest  in  Waits  River  Village.  Asa 
Dunbar  leased  the  land  upon  which  this  house  stands  of  Aaron 
Bullard  December  13,  18  37. 
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The  lower  part  between  the  main  part  and  the  barn  was  prob¬ 
ably  built  soon  after  the  lease  was  given,  the  main  part  a  year  or 
two  later.  The  barn  was  built  a  number  of  years  later.  Both 
parts  of  the  house  have  frames  of  hewn  timbers. 


WAITS  RIVER. 

This  village  lies  in  Topsham, 

A  village  quaint  and  old. 

Its  scattered  houses  number 

A  score  or  more,  I’m  told. 

Low  houses  flank  the  roadside, 

A  road  which  winds  away 
To  meet  the  misty  cloudlana.-,, 

Where  morning  sunbeams  play. 

Below  the  road,  the  river 

Leaps  swiftly  in  its  bed, 
A-many  are  the  brooklets 

By  which  this  stream  is  fed. 

Through  clumps  of  trees  the  river 

Reflects  the  sun’s  clear  light, 
The  lightning  flash  of  fireflies, 

A-lights  its  course  at  night. 

In  brook  and  river  hidden, 

By  rock,  by  tree  and  fern, 

The  wary  trout  lies  sporting 

At  every  crook  and  turn. 

Above  are  hillside  meadows, 

Where  red  the  berries  flaunt. 
Still  higher  stand  the  maples, 

The  pride  of  old  Vermont. 

A  cowbell  tinkles  faintly, 

And  softly  hum  the  bees, 

While  melody  of  birds 

Fills  all  the  forest  trees. 

Pastoral  scene  this  village, 

None  fairer  can  be  found. 

Here  Nature  dons  her  richest. 

For  us  ’tis  holy  ground. 
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THE  STORE  AT  WAITS  RIVER. 

The  lirst  store  of  which  we  line!  any  record  was  kept  by  E. 
C.  Swift  in  1854-5  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Old  Mill  House.’' 
In  18  5  5  Mr.  Swift  built  a  small  store  on  the  site  of  the  one  now 
standing.  This  building  was  later  enlarged  to  its  present  size. 

A  “company  store”  was  started  in  this  building  in  1S61.  This 
store  was  not  successful  and  did  not  continue  very  long.  A  small 
store  building  stood  in  the  present  parsonage  garden  a  few  years 
ago.  This  building  was  burned  about  1919. 

The  buildings  on  the  “store  lot”  are  now  owned  by  E.  S. 
Locke,  who  conducts  a  general  store  business.  This  is  a  typical 
country  store,  handling  feed,  groceries,  meats,  hardware,  drygoods, 
boots,  shoes,  and  ready-made  clothing. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Locke’s  large  and  roomy  house  furnishes  an 
ideal  stopping  place  for  over-night  summer  guests.  “Lockehurst,” 
as  the  place  is  called,  took  care  of  115  night  lodgers  during  the 
summer  of  19  28.  Most  of  these  guests  were  tourists. 


MILLS  AT  WAITS  RIVER. 


On  January  1,  180  8,  the  selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Topsham, 
Vt.,  acting  as  agent  for  “The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  a  corporation  established  at  London  in 
that  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Eng- 
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land,  leased  the  land  which  became  the  “mill  site”  at  Waits  River 
to  John  MeCrillis. 

December  9,  1809,  Ebenezer  Bullard  sold  about  three  or  tour 
acres  of  this  land  to  Amasa  W.  Clark  for  a  mill  site.  The  price 
paid  for  this  land  was  forty  dollars.  Clark  made  a  dam  and  did 
sawing  with  water  power  till  March  14,  1815,  when  he  sold  his 
equipment  and  site  to  Moses  Mills. 

Moses  Mills  sold  his  holdings  to  Jonathan  Jenness  September 
20tli,  1815.  The  saw-mill  passed  from  the  hands  of  Jenness  to 
Gillman  White  December  16tli,  1819.  White  made  an  improve¬ 
ment  by  putting  in  a  grist  mill. 

The  mill  site  and  mill  were  sold  by  Gillman  White  to  James 
Dickey  and  others  April  4th,  1821,  for  live  hundred  dollars.  On 
November  17th,  182  5,  James  Dickey  sold  the  mill,  mill  site,  mill 
pond  and  with  these  about  ten  acres  of  land  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  “Parker  Baylev”  lease. 

The  old  lease  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  renewed  May  16th,  1828.  A  new  lease 
was  made  out  to  Parker  Bayley.  This  lease  was  for  about  thirteen 
acres  and  included  the  mills,  mill  site,  mill  pond  and  approximately 
all  of  Waits  River  Village  on  the  north  side  of  Waits  River  east¬ 
ward  to  the  church  and  Pike  Hill  road. 

After  passing  through  several  hands  E.  C.  Swift  got  possession 
of  the  mill  property  on  January  lltli,  1854.  Mr.  Swift  erected  the 
mill  building  now  standing  and  for  a  number  of  years  did  a  flour¬ 
ishing  business  with  his  saw  and  grist  mills. 

Mr.  Swift  sold  to  D.  P.  Jackman  April  26th,  1858.  Mr.  Jack- 
man  added  bobbin  making  to  the  other  occupations  carried  on  at 
this  mill.  Later  the  mill  became  the  property  of  Beede  &  Locke 
For  several  years  now  the  mill  not  only  made  bobbins  and  lumber 
but  had  a  cider  mill  and  machinery  for  making  bowls  and  clap¬ 
boards. 

The  mill  was  run  by  water  power  furnished  by  damming  the 
Waits  River  until  January  7th,  1921,  when  H.  Wallace  Chalmers 
bought  the  mill  property.  Mr.  Chalmers  discontinued  the  grist 
mill  and  improved  the  bobbin-making  part  of  the  mill.  He  put  in 
an  80  horsepower  boiler  and  a  40  horsepower  engine.  This  engine 
and  boiler  still  furnish  the  power  for  the  mill. 

At  the  present  time  the  mill  is  owned  jointly  by  Jackman 
Brothers  of  East  Corinth,  Vt,.,  and  Flint  Brothers  of  Washington, 
Orange  County,  Vt.  Jackman  Bros,  turn  hardwoods  into  rough 
bobbins,  after  which  the  bobbins  are  taken  to  the  Jackman  factory 
at  East  Corinth,  where  they  are  completed  for  market. 
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Flint  Bros,  turn  the  softwoods  of  the  neighboring  hills  into 
lumber.  Much  of  this  softwood  lumber  is  disposed  of  at  Barre, 
where  it  is  used  by  quarry  owners  for  crating  granite. 

During  the  year  192  8  several  carloads  of  bobbins,  besides  from 
six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  have  been 
manufactured  at  this  mill. 
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In  the  early  clays  of  the  town  all  the  heavy  clothing  was  made 
in  the  home.  The  sheep  were  sheared,  the  wool  carded  by  hand, 
spun  into  thread  on  the  spinning-wheel,  woven  into  cloth  on  the 
home-made  loom,  and  then  made  into  clothing  for  winter. 

By  1816  Amplius  Blake  had  a  clothier’s  works  in  Topsham, 
where  the  farmers'  wool,  after  being  carded,  could  be  made  into 
clothing.  In  1818  Hobart  Wyatt  rented  the  clothier  works  for 
three  years.  Wyatt  put  in  a  carding  machine  run  by  water  power. 

The  writer  still  has  in  use  a  woolen  blanket  woven  in  1S4  7. 
The  wool  for  this  blanket  was  taken  from  the  sheep  hv  Mary  Fel¬ 
lows,  carded  by  hand,  spun  into  thread  and  woven  on  the  old 
home-made  loom,  all  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  Later  this 
blanket  became  a  part  of  her  wedding  outfit. 

Calico  for  summer  clothing  was  obtained  once  or  twice  a  year 
from  Newbury  and  later  from  Bradford  or  East  Topsham  by  swap¬ 
ping  produce  for  it.  The  following  prices  are  taken  from  an  old 


receipt  of  the  early  40’s: 

14  yards  cotton  cloth  @ .  8c 

1  coat . $5.00 

6  yards  calico  @ .  8c 

y  yards  calico  @ .  12c 

1  deep  plate .  7c 

10  glass  dishes  @ . 8  V6  each 


A  part  of  the  pay  for  this  bill  was  in  footings  (woolen  stock¬ 
ings)  at  37c  per  pair. 

OCR  GRANDMOTHERS. 

Those  grandmothers  of  ours  labored  from  morning  till  dusk 
and  then  by  candle  light  or  by  the  light  of  the  tallow-dip  continued 
their  work  on  into  the  evening.  They  spun  the  wool  produced  on 
the  farm  into  yarn.  This  yarn  was  taken  from  the  old  spinning 
wheel  and  wound  on  a  reel  into  skeins.  The  skeins  were  dyed 
with  home-made  dyes,  then  wound  into  balls  by  hand.  These  balls 
of  yarn  were  knitted  into  stockings  or  mittens,  or  woven  on  the 
looms  into  cloth,  from  which  blankets  and  clothes  were  invade. 

They  strained  the  milk  and  kept  the  crocks,  pans  and  pails 
clean  and  sweet.  They  skimmed  the  rich  yellow  cream  from  the 
milk  and  with  the  old  dash  churn  turned  this  cream  into  the  finest 
butter  possible.  They  knew  how  to  make  “all-cream"  cheese  and 
“skim-milk"  cheese  that  would  fairly  melt  in  a  hungry  mouth. 
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They  could  bake  all  kinds  of  delectable  dishes  from  corn. 
'Hie  corn-meal  plum-pudding  was  placed  in  a  small  sack  and  then 
boiled  in  a  kettle  of  water.  They  knew  how  to  make  “Johnny- 
cake,”  “Injun”  bread  and  hominy.  No  more  does  a  hungry  boy 
eat  a  whole  Johnny-cake  in  a  bowl  of  milk  and  smack  his  lips  for 
more.  No  more  does  he  eat  his  hunk  of  Injun  pudding  covered 
with  sweetened  cream,  and  no  more  is  his  Sunday  dinner  made 
entirely  of  hominy  and  milk. 

Those  grandmothers  met  several  times  during  the  year  at  the 
quilting  bee,  where  they  finished  the  pieced  blocks,  made  from  the 
remnants  of  the  year’s  dresses  and  aprons,  into  warm  thick  quilts 
that  are  still  shown  by  their  grandchildren. 

In  sickness  they  were  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  They 
knew  all  the  iirst-aid  remedies.  Catnip  and  boneset  hung  in  the 
garret  at  all  times.  Yellowdock  salve  could  be  made  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  sulphur  and  molasses  were  ever  in  the  cupboard. 

The  home  was  the  center  of  the  family’s  interest.  Every  home 
on  every  evening  was  a  typical  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.”  The 
mother  was  firm  in  her  rule  of  the  family.  “No”  meant  no  to  the 
children.  “You  may  stay  a  half  hour”  meant  just  one-half  hour 
and  no  more. 

As  girls  those  grandmothers  of  ours  wore  sensible  low-heeled 
shoes,  calico  dresses  and  aprons.  They  wore  their  hair  in  long 
braids  tied  with  ribbons.  In  summer  they  wore  sunbonnets  made 
from  calico  remnants  stiffened  with  a  few  pieces  of  flat  paste¬ 
board,  and  in  winter  they  wore  cloaks  having  capes  and  hoods. 
Those  sunbonnets  often  hid  very  attractive  faces  and  sometimes 
the  boys  failed  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  those  winsome  hidden 
faces. 

“Well!  The  world  do  move!”  Our  grandmothers  have  gone 
to  their  rewards.  The  mother  of  today  has  changed.  The  family 
life  no  longer  centers  about  the  home  fireside.  High-heeled  shoes 
and  scanty  dresses  have  been  brought  from}  the  French  capital  to 
take  the  place  of  the  calfskin  shoe  and  the  voluminous  calico  dress. 
No  longer  do  our  girls  wear  their  hair  in  long  braids  tied  with 
ribbons.  No  longer  are  their  faces  hidden  by  the  sunbonnet  of 
yore.  Civilization  cannot  stand  still  even  though  it  sometimes 
progresses  by  means  of  the  conceits  of  its  individuals. 


OXEN. 

The  heavy  work  on  the  Topsham  farm  in  early  times  was 
done  with  oxen.  The  first  mention  of  ox-teams  in  Topsham  rec¬ 
ords  was  in  1799,  when  a  pair  of  good  seven-year-old  oxen,  one 
of  them  brindled,  sold  for  fifty  dollars. 
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THE  OLD  PLOW  WITH  THE  WOODEN  WOULD  HOARD. 


CRADLE  AND  FLAIL 
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In  1874  Royal  Hood  was  boasting  of  a  pair  of  two-year-old 
steers  that  weighed  2,710  pounds.  Each  girted  six  feet  and  eight 
inches. 

The  first  mowing  machine  came  Into  the  town  about  18  80. 
No  doubt  this  new-fangled  contraption,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen, 
with  one  man  walking  by  the  side  of  the  oxen  to  drive  them,  and 
another  m,an  sitting  on  the  machine  to  raise  and  lower  the  bar 
in  order  to  avoid  the  stones,  caused  considerable  interest  and  no 
little  amusement  for  the  neighbors. 

At  the  early  fairs  ox-team  pulling  was  one  of  the  leading 
events.  It  is  told  that  sometimes  there  would  be  from  2  5  to  5  0 
pair  of  oxen  entered  in  this  event.  Ox-team  pulling  is  still  carried 
on  at  the  Twin-State  Fair  held  at  White  River  Junction. 

In  1924  the  author  attended  the  State  Fair.  In  that  year  the 
ox-team  that  won  the  sweepstakes  easily  drew  8,200  pounds.  The 
heaviest  load  ever  drawn  by  an  ox-team  at  this  fair  was  9,3 SO 
pounds.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  a  good  Vermont  team  pulls 
as  heavy  a  load  as  a  good  ox-team. 

Only  a  few  ox-teams  are  now  left  in  the  town.  The  whoa- 
aa-a,  hi-sh-sli  of  the  ox-driver  has  given  place  to  the  who-a-a,  boy, 
of  the  teamster  or  to  the  cliug-chug  of  the  automobile.  The  young 
man  taking  his  best  girl  out  for  a  “spin”  in  his  Chevrolet  or 
Willys-Kniglit,  today,  offers  some  contrast  to  the  buggy-ride  of 
eighty  years  ago  in  a  two-wlieeled  cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen. 

FENCES  AND  STOCK  AT  LARGE. 

In  early  days  fences  were  made  of  stone  obtained  by  clearing 
some  field  on  the  farm.  Brush  fences  were  also  used  in  some 
places.  After  barbed  wire  was  invented  it  has  been  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

Topsham  fences,  however,  have  never  been  barriers  against 
breachy  stock.  At  a  time  when  a  good  many  sheep  were  raised,  a 
ram  at  large  during  certain  seasons  could  be  shot.  Bulls  must 
still  be  kept  in  enclosed  pens. 

In  those  early  days  every  man  had  his  own  private  sheep 
mark,  which  was  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  taken  from  the  Town  Clerk’s  record  of  November  6th, 
1792:  “Aaron  Bagley’s  sheep  mark  is  a  crop  of  the  left  ear.” 

The  first  record  of  a  pound  for  stray  stock  was  in  1815,  when 
it  was  voted  to  build  a  pound  near  Tabor’s  grist  mill  in  East  Tops- 
ham.  This  pound  was  to  be  3  0  feet  square,  of  good  stone,  five 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  two  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  six  and  a 
half  feet  high,  with  eight  inch  timber  on  top,  a  good  door  and  lock. 
It  cost  $46.00. 
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The  town  records  state  that  it  was  voted  to  build  another 
pound  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  March  3rd,  18  24,  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  one  at  East  Topsham.  It  was  voted  to  sell  the  pound 
at  East  Topsham  December  7th,  1S72,  the  one  at  West  Topsham 
on  November  3rd,  1874.  After  the  pounds  were  sold  it  was  voted 
that  each  man’s  yard  was  to  become  a  pound  for  straying  stock. 

BORROWING. 

In  early  days  people  were  neighborly.  Borrowing  a  cup  of 
sugar  or  a  “making”  of  tea  or  other  things  was  quite  common. 
One  set  of  quilting  frames  usually  did  for  a  whole  neighborhood. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  old  gentleman  who  was  always  neigh¬ 
borly  and  would  loan  a  neighbor  anything  that  he  had.  He  was 
also  quite  a  hand  to  borrow.  But  his  neighbors  had  to  go  after 
things  that  he  borrowed  of  them  and  had  to  return  things  bor¬ 
rowed  of  him  for  the  old  gentleman  used  to  say:  “It  is  work 
enough  to  borrow  things  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  return¬ 
ing  them.” 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Previous  to  the  year  1820  the  town’s  books  report  a  number 
of  fines  collected.  Drunkenness,  swearing  and  lying  were  among 
early  punishable  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  punishments  which  were  in  force: 

Each  offense  for  drunkenness  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  eight 
shillings  or  by  placing  the  offender  in  the  stocks  for  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  hours. 

Swearing  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  six  shillings  or  not  more 
than  three  hours  in  the  stocks. 

The  first  offense  for  lying  or  publishing  any  lie  which  would 
injure  any  person  or  deceive  the  people  was  punished  by  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings  or  not  exceeding  three  hours  in  the  stocks.  The 
punishment  was  doubled  for  each  succeeding  offense. 

AX  OLD  BILL  OF  GOODS. 

A  bill  of  goods  bought  in  IS 02  at  East  Topsham: 

1  bu.  of  corn . 3  shillings 

1  bu.  of  rye . 2  shillings 

1  bu.  of  wheat . 5  shillings 

1  lb  of  coffee . 2  shillings  6  pence 

1  lb  of  tobacco . 9  pence 

18  lbs  of  pork . 9  shillings 

36%  lbs  of  flour . 5  shillings  11  pence 

4  qts.  of  salt . 2  shillings  9  pence 
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6  qts.  of  vinegar . 3  shillings 

1  bu.  of  potatoes . 2  shillings 

4 14  lbs  of  fish . 1  shilling  7  pence 

1  pail . 3  shillings 

Lumber  was  selling  at  2  4  shillings  per  thousand.  One  coffin 
cost  9  shillings  and  the  usual  price  for  a  funeral  sermon  was  about 
4  shillings. 

It  was  customary  to  give  receipts  for  every  thing  bought.  The 
following  is  a  receipt  of  a  peculiar  nature.  I  have  used  the  spell¬ 
ing  given  in  the  recept: 

Topsham  6tli  Aprile  179  6. 

This  Day  Received  of  Samuel  Crown  three  peeks 
of  wheet  By  the  hand  of  Lemuel  Tabor  Esq 

Which  Is  in  full  of  all  Debts  or  Demands  from 
the  Begining  of  the  world  to  this  Day 


The  wage  of  a  man  was  from  three  to  four  shillings  per  day. 
By  180  6  the  wages  were  being  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  instead 
of  in  English  money. 


FLAX  WHEEL 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  TOPSHAM 

THE  WAITS  RIVER  CHURCH. 


It  has  always  been  true  that  whenever  in  the  course  or  human 
events,  the  time  has  become  ripe  for  doing  some  noble  deed,  some 
man  has  come  forward  who  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  brought 
the  consummation  of  that  deed  to  pass. 

Such  a  man  came  forward  at  Waits  River,  Vt.,  in  1S57,  in  the 
person  of  E.  C.  Swift.  Mr.  Swift,  who  had  been  one  of  the  lucky 
“49’rs,”  came  to  Waits  River  in  1S54.  With  his  gold  he  built  a 
mill  on  Waits  River  and  the  store  now  occupied  by  E.  S.  Locke. 
A  village  grew  up  around  the  mill  and  store.  This  village  was 
called  Waits  River  after  the  river  upon  whose  banks  it  lies. 

.  Having  started  a  village,  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Swift  and  others 
naturally  turned  towards  making  a  place  for  public  worship.  The 
contract  for  building  the  Waits  River  Union  Church  was  made  on 
June  3rd,  18  57,  between  E.  C.  Swift  and  a  committee  chosen  by 
subscribers  who  pledged  themselves  to  pay  for  the  church  when 
built. 
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The  comgaiittee  chosen  by  the  subscribers  were  James  Richard¬ 
son,  Daniel  Nutt,  Lewis  Dickerman,  and  Elijah  Dickerman.  The 
contract  with  Mr.  Swift  called  for  stoves  and  pipe,  which  were  to 
be  like  those  in  the  East  Orange  meeting-house.  The  house  was 
to  be  similar  to  the  church  at  Corinth  Hollow  except  the  height, 
which  was  to  be  eighteen  feet.  The  style  of  gallery,  pulpit  and 
entry  was  to  be  like  the  one  recently  erected  at  Newbury.  The 
completed  building  was  to  cost  $1,800.00. 

It  is  rather  peculiar  that  in  the  building  contract  nothing 
was  said  as  to  the  kind  of  lumber  to  be  used  in  constructing  the 
main  part  of  the  building  except  that  it  was  to  be  of  good  quality 
and  well  seasoned.  But  it  was  clearly  stated  that  the  thresholds 
of  the  building  were  to  be  of  heart  of  birch  and  the  steps  of  good 
merchantable  hemlock  plank. 

The  land  upon  which  the  church  stands  was  purchased  from 
James  Richardson  on  April  2  4th,  1857,  for  $42.00.  A  piece  of 
land  back  of  the  church  was  bought  August  31st,  1865,  of  Nelson 
Eastman  for  $5.00.  This  last  portion  of  land  was  to  remain  a 
“common”  for  public  use. 

The  church  was  made  from  trees  which  grew  upon  the  hills 
enclosing  Waits  River  Valley.  The  trees  were  sawed  into  lumber 
in  Mr.  Swift’s  saw-mill  then  run  by  water  power.  After  the  lum¬ 
ber  was  well  seasoned  the  contractor  and  his  workmen  fashioned 
this  lumber  into  the  church  building  which  still  stands. 

After  the  church  wras  completed  the  pews  were  sold  at  auction. 
Some  of  the  pews  brought  between  $30.00  and  $50.00  each.  The 
original  pew-holders  were:  E.  C.  Swift,  Smith  Farnham,  J.  Dickey, 
Elijah  Ordway,  John  A.  Dodge,  Lyndes  Luther,  Lewis  Dickerman, 
Lyman  Thayer,  John  Clark,  Bentley  Banks,  Joseph  Davis,  John  L. 
Sloan,  Edward  Rowland,  Hazen  Minard,  Josephus  Felcli,  Dexter 
Prescott,  Fred  Harriman,  Andrew  Worthen,  Amherst  Perkins, 
Ransom  Farnham,  Roswell  M.  Bill,  Daniel  Miles,  John  Fellows. 
Evans  McCrillis,  Amos  Minard,  William  Woodcock,  Simeon  Mc- 
Calvey,  Daniel  Nutt,  Major  Jim  Richardson,  John  Batchelder,  Isaac 
Sargent,  Samuel  White,  Daniel  Jackman,  Thomas  White,  Timothy 
Merservy,  E.  Currier,  John  Locke,  Emerson  Eastman,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Crillis,  Almon  Currier,  Enoch  Cilley  and  James  Philbrick. 

The  pews  in  this  church  were  originally  in  four  rows,  there 
being  nine  pews  in  each  of  the  outer  row's  and  seven  in  the  two 
inner  rows.  In  addition  to  these  four  rowrs  there  was  a  row  along 
the  north  wall  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit  and  facing  the  pulpit. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  pew-holders  who  bought  one 
of  the  end  pews  against  the  north  wall,  giving  the  reason  that  he 
could  see  those  wrho  came  to  church  late  without  turning  his  head. 
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The  church  was  built  for  a  Union  Church  and  was  dedicated 
as  such  in  1857.  H.  P.  Cushing  was  one  of  the  presiding  min¬ 
isters  at  the  dedication.  For  several  years  after  the  church  was 
built  Methodist  and  Universalist  ministers  preached  alternately 
from  its  pulpit.  Of  late  years  the  church  has  been  supplied  with 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 

Articles  of  association  were  framed  by  the  church  several 
different  times.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  articles  is  here  given. 


Articles  of  Association  for  the  Waits  River 


Union 


Church. 


We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  associate  ourselves  together  as  a 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  be  known 
as  the  Waits  River  Union  Church  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
gospel  and  maintaining  public  worship,  procuring,  holding  and 
keeping  in  repair  a  parsonage  the  use  and  avails  of  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  worship  at  Waits  River  in 
the  County  of  Orange  and  State  of  Vermont,  upon  the  following 
conditions:  FIRST.  That  said  corporation  when  organized,  shall 

adopt  by-laws  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  for  the 
election  and  the  conduct  of  the  business  affairs  of  said  corporation. 
SECOND.  That  any  person  may  become  a  member  of  such  corpora¬ 
tion  by  complying  with  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation  with  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  persons  who  sign  their  names  thereto. 

Dated  at  Topsham  in  the  County  of  Orange  this  2  6th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1S94. 

Subscribers:  Angelo  R.  Beede,  John  Batchelder,  Thomas  H. 
Minard,  J.  F.  Philbrick,  C.  G.  Philbrick. 

The  church  bell  was  bought  of  the  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry 
Co.  in  July,  189  5.  It  weighs  80  0  pounds  and  cost  $105.00.  The 
following  were  subscribers  to  the  bell  fund:  G.  B.  Miles,  D.  S. 
Folsom,  John  Sawyer,  J.  A.  Dodge,  A.  R.  Beede,  D.  S.  Prescott, 
S.  F.  Locke,  J.  F.  Philbrick,  Sanborn  Brothers,  S.  W.  Davis,  H.  W. 
Farnham,  W.  B.  Hood,  W.  C.  Richardson,  J.  L.  Magoon,  D.  E.  Ma- 
goon,  N.  N.  Richardson,  T.  H.  Minard,  F.  W.  Currier,  H.  M.  Simp¬ 
son,  Ora  E.  Chynoweth,  Carlos  Wright,  F.  O.  Downing,  W.  E. 
Cunningham,  Nicholas  Fellows,  J.  P.  Richardson,  F.  H.  Minard, 
L.  M.  Thayer,  H.  C.  Richardson,  Orange  A.  Dodge,  D.  Wilkey,  H. 
A.  Chase,  S.  W.  Eastman,  J.  H.  Felch. 

All  available  names  of  ministers  before  18  80  and  the  names 
and  time  of  service  of  ministers  since  18  80  are  here  given: 

H.  P.  Cushing,  Ira  Le  Baron,  P.  N.  Granger,  L.  C.  Powers, 
W.  E.  McAllister,  James  Spinney,  Thomas  Trevillian,  O.  F.  Gen- 
kins,  S.  L.  Eastman,  H.  G.  Day,  Chester  Dingman,  O.  A.  Farley 
and  E.  D.  Hopkins. 
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S.  A.  French,  April  IS S 0-1;  J.  A.  Sherburn,  1SS2;  L.  L. 

Sowles,  1SS3; - Bryner,  1 S S 4 ;  David  Kilburn,  1SS5;  H. 

F.  Reynolds,  1SS6-7-S;  S.  C.  Vail,  1889-90;  Silas  Van  DeCar,  1891; 
John  T.  Baxendale,  IS 92-3;  T.  Trevillian,  1S94;  John  Monroe, 
1S9  5;  Church  Labor,  1S9  6;  E.  S.  Cud  worth,  1896-7-8-9;  Lewis 
Dexter,  19  00;  John  C.  Prince,  1901;  Fred  Wells,  1901;  James 
Boyd,  19  02;  Leon  J.  Morse,  1903;  I.  A.  Ranney,  1904;  John  D. 
Leach,  1905;  George  B.  Nye,  190  6;  1.  A.  Ranney,  1907-S;  FI.  W. 

Huntley,  1909;  -  Chambers,  1909; - Sweet,  1909; 

S.  M.  Harris,  1910;  John  Wesley,  1911;  Albert  T.  Freeman,  1911; 
O.  L.  Barnard,  1912-13;  C.  P.  Weeks,  1914;  N.  M.  Shaw,  1914; 
Henry  E.  Howard,  1915;  Arthur  J.  Green,  1916-17-18;  O.  J.  An¬ 
derson,  1919;  Grover  Chapman,  1920;  George  Morris,  1920;  David 
Kilburn,  1920;  Herbert  R.  Campbell,  1921-22;  E.  Lincoln  Bigelow, 
1923;  Warren  H.  Mitchell,  1926-1928;  Ernest  Flood,  1928. 

The  music  furnished  by  the  choir  has  always  been  one  of  the 
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Finest  parts  of  the  church  services.  The  leading  chorister  till  1861 
was  Edward  Rowland.  In  that  year  he  entered  the  army  and  died 
after  nine  months’  service.  He  is  buried  in  the  Waits  River  ceme¬ 
tery.  Mr.  Rowland  was  followed  as  chorister  by  T.  D.  Fellows 
and  later  by  David  Folsom. 

The  story  is  told  that  along  in  the  8  0’s  two  rival  choirs 
furnished  considerable  amusement  to  those  outside  the  choirs  by 
practicing  different  songs  at  the  same  time  for  several  evenings 
and  finally  the  choir  that  made  the  most  noise  won  out. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AT  EAST  TOPSHAM. 

In  the  early  1800’s  William  Gibson  and  James  Milligan  of 
Ryegate  preached  to  the  people  of  East  Topsham.  The  church 
services  were  held  in  private  houses  till  the  Town  Hall  was  built 
in  180  6,  then  it  was  used  for  church  services. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  IS 20  and 
William  Sloan  was  its  first  minister.  In  1S2S  a  Union  Church  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Town  Hall.  This  church  was  used  by 
both  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Sloan  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterians  for  nine  years, 
leaving  in  1826.  For  twenty-five  years  after  Mr.  Sloan  left  there 
was  no  regular  minister.  However,  services  were  kept  up  irregu¬ 
larly  by  ministers  who  were  sent  by  the  Synod. 

N.  R.  Johnston  came  as  a  regular  minister  in  1851,  and 
remained  for  about  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Johnston  preached  to  Pres¬ 
byterians  (as  Covenanters  were  called),  Congregationalists,  Metho¬ 
dists,  Baptists  and  Universalists  for  several  years  after  he  came  to 
Topsham. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


Soon  after  Mr.  Johnston  came  to  Topsham  he  visited  a  retired 
minister  at  Hardwick.  The  old  minister  asked  him  where  he  was 
located.  Mr.  Johnston  replied,  “At  Topsham.”  “In  Topsham,” 
said  the  old  minister,  “I  am  glad  of  that.”  “Why?”  inquired  Mr. 
Johnston.  “Because,”  was  the  reply,  “that  is  the  place  where  the 
devil  has  his  seat  and  that  is  the  place'  for  you.” 

Mr.  Johnston  organized  a  Sunday  School  on  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  after  his  arrival.  This  Sunday  School  soon  became  the  largest 
in  the  county. 

On  coming  to  Topsham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  took  four 
rooms  which  cost  them  $25.00  for  the  year.  The  minister’s  salary 
was  $350.00  per  year,  $250.00  of  which  was  paid  by  the  parishion¬ 
ers.  In  18  5  2  there  were  thirty-five  members  who  attended  church. 
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In  1854  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Johnstons  the  present  parson¬ 
age  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $57  5.00  and  became  the  home  of  the 
minister’s  family.  In  18  61  the  Presbyterians  bought  out  the  pew- 
holders  of  the  Union  Church  and  the  old  house  was  remodelled 
and  new  pews  and  pulpit  installed.  As  was  customary  in  those 
days  two  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  one  in  the  forenoon  and 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  the 
slavery  question  in  Topsham,  as  everywhere,  was  the  all-absorbing 
topic.  Mr.  Johnston  was  of  strongly  “anti-slavery”  principles,  and 
at  times  by  his  fiery  sermons  roused  not  only  the  ire  of  some  of 
the  members  of  his  church  but  of  people  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  Mr.  Johnston’s  diary  shows 
something  of  the  then  existing  conditions:  “Monday,  September 
15,  1862:  Went  to  Bradford  on  business.  Saw  soldiers  there  rid¬ 
ing  a  secessionist  out  of  town  on  a  rail.  Learned  from  a  friend 
that  some  loyal  (?)  citizens  think  that  abolitionists  should  be 
hung  and  that  they  have  mentioned  three  as  specimens  to  begin 
with,  viz.,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Rev.  Silas  Mclveen  and  myself. 
I  thus  find  myself  in  honorable  company.” 

During  this  period  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  C.  C.  Burleigh 
and  Parker  Pillsbury  spoke  in  Topsham  against  slavery  and  were 
guests  at  the  parsonage.  A  talk  was  also  given  in  the  church  by 
a  negro  preacher.  The  morning  after  the  talk  Mr.  Johnston  re¬ 
moved  a  placard  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  church  by  some  of  the 
pro-slavers  which  read  “Death  to  traitors  and  nigger  preachers.” 

The  evening  after  the  raid  of  John  Brown,  October  17,  1S5  9, 
the  Abolitionists  of  Topsham  held  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall. 
During  the  week  following  the  hanging  of  John  Brown  there  were 
other  meetings.  Two  of  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  were  Rob¬ 
ert  McNiece  and  Charles  Divoll.  Robert  McNiece  later  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Here 
he  waged  a  fight  against  polygamy.  The  Mormons  feared  him  as 
they  feared  no  other  man  in  Utah. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Johnston  was  pastor  of  the  church  the 
membership  rose  to  nearly  sixty  members,  and  the  Sunday  School 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  also  was  instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  a  circulating  library,  a  lyceum,  and  the  Topsham  Normal 
School.  The  lyceum  met  in  the  old  town  hall.  Mr.  Johnston  closed 
his  work  in  Topsham  December  13,  1865. 

Later  than  Mr.  Johnston  among  the  regular  ministers  were 
J.  C.  Ferris,  John  A.  McClellan,  D.  M.  McKinley  and  C.  A.  Lay. 
The  present  minister  is  Herbert  Schulze. 
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THE  WEST  TOPSHAM  CHURCH. 


The  Baptist  Church  Society  at  West  Topsham  was  organized 
in  1801  with  six  members.  Nathaniel  Bowles  was  the  tirst  minis¬ 
ter.  Ebenezer  Sanborn  was  ordained  minister  over  this  church 
in  ISO 6. 

Church  services  were  held  in  the  brick  school  house  that  had 
just  been  erected  on  “Zion  Hill.”  This  building  stood  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  old  Zion  Hill  cemetery  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  present  village  of  West  Topsham.  Only  a  decayed 
heap  of  old  brick  now  marks  the  site  of  this  building. 

This  society  became  the  Baptist  Union  Society  in  1S12.  In 
1828  a  Union  Church  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  church 
in  the  village.  This  building  was  repaired  in  185 G.  It  would  now 
seat  2  25  persons. 

In  18S8  there  were  seventy-two  members.  The  Sunday  School 
had  an  enrollment  of  ninety.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Davis  was  pastor  at 
this  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  present  building  was  erected.  The  new  church  was  designed 
by  William  Bagley  who,  with  Horace  White,  was  on  the  building 
committee.  It  was  largely  through  Mr.  Bagley's  efforts  that  the 
church  was  built.  The  carpenter  work  was  done  by  Charles  Spear. 

Rev.  Lewis  Dexter,  who  became  pastor  in  1905,  was  an  ener¬ 
getic  churchman.  He  solicited  money  for  pews  and  reported  $731.25 
collected  for  that  purpose.  With  this  money  the  church  received 
its  present  fine  furnishings.  A  communion  service  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  S.  K.  Dexter  in  1905. 

At  one  of  the  January  meetings  Mr.  Dexter  spoke  of  discour¬ 
agement  due  to  absence  of  church  members.  The  following  sta- 
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tistics  are  from  the  church  records  of  1913:  Total  money  raised 
for  benevolences,  $17.0  0;  members,  7  males,  15  females,  total  2  2. 
Sunday  School:  Officers  and  teachers,  3;  classes,  2;  scholars,  20; 
average  attendance,  18;  expenses,  $7.0  0. 

Mr.  Dexter  closed  his  services  as  preacher  in  this  church  on 
September  30,  1910.  The  Kimball  house  was  purchased  for  a  par¬ 
sonage  in  1914.  A  few  years  later  it  was  sold  by  the  church 
society. 

Among  the  pastors  of  this  church  were:  Timothy  P.  Frost, 
Francis  Morrison,  A.  C.  Peaslee,  H.  F.  Dickey,  S.  K.  Meek,  William 
Merrier,  A.  Lincoln  Bigelow  and  Warren  11.  Mitchell. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Methodist  Church  Society  of  Topsham  was  organized  at 
West  Topsham  September  15,  18  60.  The  society  had  nearly  one 
hundred  members  in  Topsham  besides  several  in  East  Orange  and 
East  Corinth.  The  services  were  carried  on  in  public  or  private 
buildings  in  the  villages  of  Topsham  till  1876. 

William  E.  McAllister  was  the  first  minister,  becoming  the 
minister  at  the  time  the  society  was  organized  in  18  60.  He  was 
followed  by  Sheldon  B.  Currier  (  18  64  ),  Alva  Button  and  H.  G. 
Day  ( 1 S  7  0  ) . 

In  1876  the  society  was  reorganized  by  Rev.  Isaac  McCann 
and  Rev.  C.  A.  Hulbert,  the  latter  being  the  first  pastor  of  the  re¬ 
organized  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  located  at  East  Topsham. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  187  7  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,200.00.  Mr.  Hulbert  was  followed  by  F.  W.  Lewis  (187S-S0), 
Hiram  F.  Reynolds  (  1886-7),  Newton  M.  Shaw  (1892-3),  and  T. 
Trevillian  (1895).  For  a  number  of  years  no  services  have  been 
held  in  this  church. 
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THE  MINISTER’S  MISKMELONS. 

It  was  customary  in  early  times  to  make  cider  brandy.  Even 
the  minister  was  not  backward  in  sampling  a  bottle  of  it.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  minister  who  had  raised  some  fine  muskmelons 
one  year.  He  asked  a  number  of  ministers  who  were  attending  a 
revival  to  come  over  one  evening  and  have  some  melons.  The 
afternoon  before  his  friends  came  the  good  minister  “plugged” 
the  melons  and  poured  into  them  some  cider  brandy.  After  the 
ministers  had  been  eating  a  while  the  master  of  the  house  noticed 
several  of  the  partakers  of  the  melons  picking  out  the  seeds  and 
putting  them  in  their  vest  pockets.  On  inquiring  why  they  were 
saving  the  seeds  one  of  them  said,  “We  want  to  raise  some  melons 
like  these.” 
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THE  GLEBE  LANDS. 

The  lands  granted  by  the  British  government  as  glebes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  invested  in  the  Crown, 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  respective 
States  of  the  United  States  after  the  treaty  which  closed  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War. 

On  October  3  0,  17  9  4,  all  the  glebe  lands  in  Vermont  were 
granted  to  the  respective  towns.  The  selectmen  of  the  different 
towns  in  the  State  were  to  lease  these  lands  for  terms  of  not 
longer  than  fourteen  years.  The  money  received  for  the  glebe 
lot  was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  religious  worship  in  the 
town  where  the  glebe  lot  lay. 

The  law  of  October  3  0,  17  94,  was  later  repealed  by  the  State 
Legislature.  On  November  5,  ISO 5,  all  glebe  lands  became  the 
property  of  the  respective  towns  in  which  they  lay.  The  selectmen 
of  each  town  were  to  lease  the  glebe  lots  out  for  an  annual  rent 
which  was  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the 
town.  This  was  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  money  aris¬ 
ing  from  school  lands. 

LOT  NUMBER  77  (THE  GLEBE  LOT). 

Selectmen’s  leases  of  Lot  No.  7  7,  known  as  “The  Glebe  Lot”: 

James  Cunningham  the  N.  W.  9  2  acres.  Tax  $11.50. 

Timothy  Palmer  the  N.  E.  4  6  acres.  Tax  $5.75. 

Benjamin  Hoyt  4  6  acres  S.  of  Timothy  Palmer’s  land.  Tax 
$5.75. 

Jonathan  Jenness  the  S.  y2  of  the  lot,  184  acres.  Tax  $23.00. 

THE  PRESENT  OWNERS. 

William  M.  Welch  about  113  acres,  being  all  of  the  N.  W.  M 
and  an  angular  piece  in  the  S.  W.  *4 .  Tax  14.12. 

Timothy  Welch  has  the  N.  E.  *4 ,  92  acres.  Tax  $11.50. 

Frank  Perry  has  about  71.3  acres  lying  mostly  in  the  S.  W. 
14.  Tax  $8.91. 

Carrie  Thurston  has  about  77.8  acres  in  the  S.  E.  *4.  Tax 
$9.73. 

L.  P.  Hight  has  about  5.28  acres  lying  in  the  S.  E.  % .  Tax 

$0.66. 
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THE  GLEBE  LOT, 


N.  T.  Cilley  has  about  8  acres  lying  in  the  S.  E.  *4.  Tax  $1.08. 
Total  number  of  acres  about  308.  Total  tax  $46.00. 


LOT  NO.  GO,  THE 


“PROPAGATION  RIGHT.” 


The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  established  hy  King  William  III.  of  England  on  June 
3rd,  1701. 

The  purpose  of  the  promoter  of  this  society  was  to  establish 
churches  for  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  litliurgy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  England’s  colonies.  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  greeting,  which  follows,  throws  further  light  upon  the  reason 
for  this  society. 


William  III.  Greeting. 

Whereas:  “We  are  credibly  informed  that  in  many  of  the 
Plantations  and  Factories  beyond  the  seas  belonging  to  our  King¬ 
dom  of  England,  Provision  for  Ministers  is  very  mean;  and  many 
others  of  our  said  Plantations,  Colonies  and  Factories  are  wholly 
destitute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  Ministers  and  the 
Publick  worship  of  God;  and  for  lack  of  support  and  maintenance 
for  such,  many  of  our  Loving  Subjects  do  want  the  administration 
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of  God’s  word  and  sacraments  and  seem  to  be  abandoned  to  atheism 
and  infidelity;  and  also  for  want  of  Learned  and  Orthodox  Minis¬ 
ters  to  instruct  our  Loving  Subjects  in  the  principles  of  true  re¬ 
ligion,  divers  Romish  Priests  and  Jesuits  are  the  more  encour¬ 
aged  to  prevent  and  draw  Our  said  Loving  Subjects  to  Popish 
Superstition  and  Idolatry,  therefore  we,  etc.” 

In  the  original  charter  of  the  Town  of  Topsham  and  many 
other  towns  in  the  State  of  Vermont  one  lot  was  given  to  this 
society.  Lot.  No.  6  0  became  the  ‘‘Society  Lot”  in  the  Town  of 
Topsham. 

On  October  3  0th,  17  94,  after  Vermont  became  a  state,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  taking  the  lots  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Society  away  and  giving  them  to  the  various  towns 
for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  be¬ 
come  deeply  rooted  in  America  by  IS 20,  still  claimed  the  Society 
lots  and  after  a  long  and  costly  litigation  a  case  reached  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  March  of  1S2  3  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  rights  of  the  Society  to  the  lots  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  decisions: 

(a)  ‘‘The  rights  of  corporations,  created  by  the  crown  in  this 
country  or  in  Great  Britain,  to  hold  lands  or  other  property  in 
this  country  was  not  affected  by  the  Revolution.” 

(b)  ‘‘The  property  of  British  corporations  in  this  country  is 
protected  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  17  83  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
1794,  so  that  it  could  not  be  forfeited  by  any  intermediate  legis¬ 
lation,  act  or  proceedings.” 

(c)  ‘‘The  termination  of  a  treaty  by  war  does  not  divest  rights 
of  property  already  invested  under  it.” 

(d)  “The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  of  the  30tli  of 
October,  1784,  granting  the  lands  in  that  state  belonging  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  the 
towns  in  which  the  lands  lie  is  void  and  conveys  no  title  under  it.” 

This  case  was  called  “The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts”  against  the  “Town  of  New  Haven  and 
William  Wheeler.”  The  case  for  the  Society  was  argued  by  a  Mr. 
Hopkinson,  the  case  for  New  Haven  by  Daniel  Webster.  Six  of  the 
seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  Society. 

Meanwhile  the  selectmen  of  Topsham  had  leased  Lot  No.  6  0 
and  used  the  rental  for  schools.  Edmund  Weston  was  made  agent 
for  the  Society  lots  and  on  May  16,  182  8,  he  leased  all  of  the  land 
in  Lot  60  for  “as  long  as  wood  grows  and  water  runs”  at  an  annual 
rental  as  stated  below. 

At  the  same  time  Weston  asked  the  Town  of  Topsham  to  pay 
back  all  the  lease  money  they  had  collected  and  used.  The  town 
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records  of  Topsliam  show  that  the  town  paid  not  only  the  money 
collected  but  interest  on  the  same,  a  total  of  $900.00.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  Edmund  Weston’s  receipt: 

Topsham,  May  16,  182S. 

Received  of  the  agent  and  selectmen  of  Topsham 
in  full  of  hack  rents  which  they  have  received 
on  the  Propagation  lot,  Nine  Hundred  Dollars, 
and  the  Propagation  Society  hereby  discharge 
all  claim  on  said  town  in  consequence  of  their 
having  heretofore  received  the  rents  on  said  lot, 
and  the  Town  of  Topsham  have  released  no  legal 
claim  to  the  land. 

EDMUND  WESTON,  Agent  of  said  Society. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  in  182  5  gives  a 
town  the  right  to  tax  the  buildings  or  “betterments”  on  its  lease 
lands. 

On  May  16,  1828,  Edmund  Weston,  agent  for  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  leased  Lot  No.  60 
for  as  long  as  water  runs  and  grass  or  wood  grows  on  the  following 
condition:  Provided  that  the  lease-tax  as  given  below  shall  be  paid 
February  1st  of  each  year,  otherwise  the  land  reverts  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  aforesaid  named. 


£ 
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Aaron  Bullard  Lease,  150  acres  more  or  less . $  9.17 

Samuel  White  Lease,  58  acres  more  or  less .  3.4S 

Parker  Bayley  Lease,  15  acres  more  or  less,  including  the 

mill  site . 9  4 

Hiram  Fiske  Lease,  8  7  acres  more  or  less .  5.4  5 

Daniel  McCrillis  Lease,  which  includes  all  of  Lot  60  South 
of  Waits  River  except  Hiram  Fiske’s  forty  acres,  100 
acres  more  or  less .  6.24 


TOTAL . $25.28 

PRESENT  OWNERS. 

Kenneth  Batten,  farm,  including  2c  on  the  Hood  farm . $  1.4  7 

Ernest  Batten,  house  lot . 01 

Frank  H.  Craig,  farm .  1.71 

Clifford  Chalmers  (Barnard  lot) . 10 

Church  lot .  .  .04 

Cemetery  lot . 0  7 

Mrs.  H.  Wallace  Chalmers,  house  lot  and  garden . 05 

Charles  Dodge,  house  lot . 02 

Chas.  E.  Disney,  house  lot . 01 

Dennis  Eastman,  house  lot . 01 

Harry  Miles,  farm .  5.6  3 

Flint  Bros,  and  Jackman  Bros.,  mill  site  and  yard . 24 

Mary  Martin,  old  Mill  House  lot  3c,  house  lot  7c . 10 

G.  W.  McDuffee,  21c  on  Cor.  line  and  21c  on  Pike  Hill  road  .42 

Anson  Parker,  farm .  10.03 

E.  S.  Locke,  store  lot  3c,  house  lot  4c . 07 

Parsonage  lot . 0  4 

Mrs.  Nutt,  postoffice  lot . 04 

L.  D.  Prescott,  house  lot  and  yard . 04 

George  Smith,  farm  land  next  Cor.  line .  1.00 

Frank  Richardson,  farm  in  S.  E.  corner .  3.8  8 

Lila  Richardson,  house  lot  and  meadow  next  the  river.  W. 

of  Pike  Hill  road . 03 

School  yard . 0  3 

Mrs.  Earl  Woods,  farm  land  next  Corinth  line . 24 


TOTAL 


$25.28 
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LOT  NO.  1 12  (SCHOOL  LOT). 
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Selectmen’s  Leases  of  Lot  No.  12. 

The  number  of  acres  in  each  lease  and  the  dimensions  of  each 
lot  are  only  approximate.  Only  the  Moses  W.  Jones  and  the  W. 
T.  George  leases  were  surveyed;  the  Joseph  and  Isaac  Jones  and 
the  Edmund  George  leases  were  probably  inaccurately  done.  The 
leases  were  made  for  as  '‘long  as  water  runs  and  wood  grows”  on 
condition  that  the  tax  named  in  each  lease  is  paid  annually. 

Two  leases  were  made  to  John  Jones,  one  of  50  acres  and  one 
of  14  0  acres.  This  14  0-acre  lease  was  afterwards  leased  to  Moses 
W.  Jones  and  W.  T.  George. 

John  Jones  lease:  5  0  acres  in  the  northwest  corner;  8  0  rods 
by  104  rods;  tax  $3.00. 

Moses  W.  Jones  lease:  50  acres  in  the  northeast  corner;  51 
rods  13  1.  by  15  6  rods  21  1.;  tax  $3.00. 

Joseph  and  Isaac  Jones  lease:  87  acres  north  of  Edmund 
George  lease;  5  4  rods  on  the  west  line,  6  6  rods  on  the  east  line, 
and  232  rods  on  the  south  line  (probably  inaccurate);  tax  $5.22. 

Edmund  George  lease:  7  5  acres  off  the  south  end  of  the  lot, 
51  by  2  36  rods;  tax  $4.50. 

W.  T.  George  lease:  97  acres  lying  between  Joseph  and  Isaac 
Jones  lease  on  the  south  and  John  Jones  and  Moses  W.  Jones 
leases  on  the  north;  beginning  on  the  east  line  of  the  lot  at  the 
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southeast  corner  of  Moses  W.  Jones’  lease;  thence  SI  rods  12  1. 
south;  thence  west  238  rods  6  1.  to  the  west  line  of  Lot  12;  thence 
north  on  the  west  line  of  the  lot  3  3  rods;  thence  east  SO  rods; 
thence  north  52  rods  12  1.;  thence  east  156  rods  21  1.  to  the 
point  of  beginning;  tax  $5.82. 

PRESENT  OWN  MRS. 

Charlotte  J.  Furman,  who  owns  the  south  159  acres,  tax 
$9.54;  Fred  C.  Tobey,  who  owns  the  northeast  132  acres,  tax  $7.92; 
J.  N.  Smith,  who  owns  6S  acres  in  the  northwest  corner,  tax  $4.0S; 
total  number  of  acres  about  3  59;  total  tax  $21.54. 


HAUNTS  AND  WITCHES. 

Like  many  other  old  towns  in  the  State,  Topsham  has  had  its 
witches  and  haunted  houses.  Among  the  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  an  old  cellar  where  once  stood  a  comfort¬ 
able  farm  house. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  daughter  of  this  household  grew  to 
womanhood,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage  and  was  jilted  by  him.  She  took  to  her  bed  and  lay  there  for 
eighteen  years  before  she  died.  After  her  death  the  house  be¬ 
came  vacant.  No  one  would  live  in  it  for  it  is  said  that  this 
young  woman  came  back  from  her  grave  to  haunt  her  faithless 
lover.  The  neighbors  shunned  the  house  and  road  leading  past  it 
after  dark.  The  house  was  finally  torn  down  and  the  old  cellar 
today  is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  wild  raspberries. 

Not  far  above  Waits  River  village  on  the  West  Topsham  road 
is  a  “witch”  house,  where  Dame  Tucker  lived  in  the  long  ago. 
She  was  said  to  go  into  a  trance.  While  in  this  trance  she  would 
take  the  form  of  some  animal  and  annoy  her  neighbors.  It  is  said 
that  one  night  she  took  the  form  of  a  pig  and  went  to  a  neighbor’s. 
The  neighbor  hearing  a  noise  on  his  porch  went  to  the  door.  See¬ 
ing  that  it  was  only  a  pig  he  gave  it  a  kick.  The  pig  fell  down 
the  steps  and  went  off  limping.  The  pig  was  never  seen  again 
but  the  next  day  Dame  Tucker  was  seen  to  limp  as  she  walked 
down  the  road. 

On  another  occasion  a  man  disliked  by  Dame  Tucker  was 
driving  a  pair  of  oxen  past  her  house.  She  ran  out  to  the  road 
and  snapped  her  fingers  at  the  oxen  and  their  yoke  fell  off.  Again 
when  the  yoke  was  replaced  she  snapped  her  fingers  and  again  the 
yoke  fell, off.  The  man  turned  back  and  told  his  neighbors  what 
had  happened  to  his  ox  team. 

If  the  old  house  could  talk  it  no  doubt  could  tell  many  a  story 
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of  carousals  carried  into  the  wee  morning-  hours.  One  of  the  in¬ 
side  doors  still  bears  the  mark  of  a  knife  thrown  at  the  owner  by 
one  who  had  drank  long  and  deep  of  the  cup  that  muddles  a  man’s 
brains  and  stingeths  him  like  an  adder. 


THU  POOH  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TOPSHAM. 

Up  to  18  5  4  the  poor  of  the  Town  of  Topsham  were  “farmed 
out’’  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  price  paid  for  caring  for  a  single 
person  was  from  50  to  7  5  cents  per  week. 

On  March  7,  1854,  a  farm  of  80  acres  was  bought  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town.  The  poor  were  kept  on  this  farm  till  IS 62.  On 
September  2,  1862,  Roswell  M.  Bill,  agent  for  the  town,  sold  this 
farm  and  the  poor  were  again  farmed  out. 

On  April  12,  186  6,  the  Daniel  Nutt  farm  of  10  6  acres  located 
above  the  village  of  Waits  River,  was  bought  for  a  Poor  Farm  and 
was  used  for  this  purpose  till  May  14,  IS 88,  when  it  was  sold  for 
1902.0  0.  Since  that  time  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  has  had  charge 
of  the  destitute  of  the  town  and  has  placed  them  in  the  homes  of 
private  citizens  where  they  are  cared  for  at  a  given  wage  per  week. 

The  number  of  poor  in  the  town  has  steadily  decreased  during 
the  past  5  0  years.  In  the  early  SO’s  there  were  fifty  poor  supported 
by  the  town.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  persons.  The 
care  of  a  person  has  risen  to  five  dollars  per  week,  and  the  doctor 
bill  of  the  poor  from  between  five  and  ten  dollars  per  year  to  near¬ 
ly  a  hundred  dollars  per  year.  This  latter  sum,  however,  includes 
work  as  board  of  health,  etc.,  a  thing  that  was  not  thought  of  in 
the  40’s  and  50’s. 

The  poor  that  died  at  the  Waits  River  farm  were  buried  in 
the  Waits  River  cemetery,  a  portion  of  that  cemetery  lying  along 
the  road  west  of  the  gate  being  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 


TWO  BEAR  STORIES. 

Black  bears  were  quite  common  in  Topsham  seventy  and 
eighty  years  ago.  Traps  made  of  logs  were  set  for  them  and  some¬ 
times  several  would  be  caught  during  a  single  year. 

One  evening  a  Mr.  Stevens  was  on  his  way  from  Topsham  to 
his  home  in  Corinth,  when  he  came  face-to-face  with  a  bear  just 
below  the  “Fellows  House”  about  a  mile  from  Waits  River. 

Stooping,  Mr.  Stevens  picked  up  several  stones.  He  threw 
one  of  these  which  struck  the  bear  in  the  face,  stunning  it.  Mr. 
Stevens  then  ran  forward  and  killed  the  bear  with  a  heavier  stone 
and  a  club. 
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Mr.  Stevens  afterwards  said,  “I  won’t  turn  out  of  the  road  for 
a  bear.” 

#  *  *  * 

John  Fellows,  Jr.,  was  going  over  the  hills  towards  Topsham 
Four  Corners  one  evening  when  he  saw  a  bear  in  the  path  before 
him.  Bruin  stood  his  ground  and  Mr.  Fellows,  who  had  a  couple 
of  stone  picks  in  his  hands,  threw  one  of  them  at  the  bear,  missing 
it.  Mr.  Fellows  then  threw  the  other  pick,  striking  the  bear  in 
the  side.  The  bear  turned  and,  with  a  whine,  lumbered  off  into 
the  woods. 


A  QUEER  CHARACTER. 

At  one  time  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  field  owned  by  an  old 
gentleman  living  on  a  hill  farm  above  Waits  River  to  remove  some 
logs  and  wood  from  a  certain  wood  lot.  One  of  the  parties  who 
owned  some  of  the  lumber  in  this  wood  lot  asked  permission  to 
cross  the  old  gentleman’s  fields.  “Certainly,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  “go  ahead.” 

Later  another  party  had  some  logs  to  remove  from  the  same 
field.  Supposing  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  cross  where  others 
had  been  crossing,  this  man  failed  to  ask  permission. 

After  hauling  a  load  or  two  the  haulers  found  the  bars  closed 
and  nailed  fast.  The  haulers  tore  the  bars  down,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  they  were  met  by  the  irate  old  gentleman, 
who  told  them  that,  they  could  not  cross  his  field.  Some  sharp 
words  passed  between  the  hauler  and  the  old  gentleman,  and  on 
leaving  the  hauler  swore  that  he  would  cross  the  field  to  the  wood 
lot  the  next  morning  and  the  old  gentleman  could  not  help  him¬ 
self. 

“We’ll  see  about  that,”  was  the  reply. 

The  next  morning  the  haulers  found  a  big  tree  in  the  only 
gateway  in  the  stonewall  leading  to  the  wood  lot.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  hauled  the  tree  into  the  gap  with  his  ox-team  and  his 
wife  was  sitting  among  the  branches. 

The  hauler  and  his  helper  threatened  to  pull  the  tree  out  of 
the  gap.  The  old  gentleman  said,  “Pull  her  out,  boys,  pull  her 
out,”  then  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said,  “Sit  still,  old  woman,  sit 
still.” 

The  hauler  finally  gave  in  and  made  terms  with  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

Another  story  is  told  of  this  old  gentleman.  He  had  a  pair 
of  oxen  that  was  his  pride  and  the  envy  of  many  of  his  neighbors. 
He  boasted  that  the  oxen  had  never  been  hitched  to  a  load  that 
they  could  not  pull. 
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One  fall  the  old  gentleman  hauled  some  logs  to  the  sawmill 
at  Waits  River  to  he  made  into  lumber.  After  he  had  paid  for 
sawing  the  lumber  he  wanted  the  slabs  and  edgings  that  came  from 
his  logs.  These  were  not  in  the  bargain,  but  finally  the  mill  owner 
told  the  old  gentleman  that  he  could  have  one  load  and  no  more. 
The  next  morning  the  old  gentleman  came  down  out  of  the  hills 
with  his  ox-team  hitched  to  a  hayrack.  After  the  hayrack  was 
pretty  well  loaded  the  mill  owner  said,  “You’ve  got  a  load,  luiv’nt 
you?" 

With  a  grin  on  his  leathery  face  the  old  gentleman  said  “You 
told  me  that  I  might  have  a  load.” 

The  roads  were  poor  and  the  mill  yard  was  belly-deep  with 
mud,  so  the  mill  owner  said,  “Alright,  suit  yourself." 

By  the  time  the  load  began  to  look  like  a  young  house  the 
mill  hands  were  standing  around  hoping  to  see  the  brag  team  of 
oxen  stuck. 

When  the  old  gentleman  had  piled  his  load  as  high  as  he 
could  reach  he  took  up  his  long-lashed  whip  and  without  looking 
at  the  smiling  bystanders,  flourished  it  over  his  team  and  shouted 
“Who-a-a,  Buck,  hi-sh-sh-a-a,  get  out  of  here,  Jerry!" 

The  ox-team  settled  into  the  yoke  and  the  wagon  rolled  thru 
the  mud  out  of  the  mill-yard  with  the  biggest  load  of  slabs  ever 
hauled  from  Waits  River. 


CREAMERIES. 

The  East  Topsham  creamery,  known  as  the  Green  Mountain 
Creamery,  was  organized  in  October,  1892,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,000.00.  Elmer  Hood  was  the  first  foreman.  This  creamery 
located  near  East  Topsham  village  closed  in  189  6  for  lack  of  pat¬ 
ronage. 

The  West  Topsham  Creamery  was  organized  February  17th, 
1893,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000.00,  divided  into  120  shares  of 
$25.00  each.  This  creamery  is  located  about  half  way  between 
Waits  River  and  West  Topsham.  Waldo  Hood  held  the  position 
of  foreman  for  twelve  years.  The  creamery  closed  in  the  spring 
of  1929. 
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West  Topsliam  village  hart  its  beginning  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Bagleys,  the  Sanborns,  and  others  between  17  9  5  and  180  5. 
The  settlement  was  on  Zion  Hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  present 
village.  The  sclioolhouse  used  also  as  a  church,  the  cemetery  and 
the  store  were  located  on  this  hill. 

Later,  largely  •through  the  efforts  of  Jonathan  Jenness,  the 
village  site  was  moved  to  its  present  position.  Jonathan  Jenness,  the 
“Father  of  West  Topsham,”  came  from  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  in  1807. 
Being  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  he  held  many  offices.  Among  these 
offices  was  that  of  Representative  from  the  Town  of  Topsham, 
State  Senator  from  Orange  County,  and  Assistant  U.  S.  Marshal. 
Mr.  Jenness  built  the  “Jenness  House”  at  West  Topsham  in  1S22. 
This  hotel  and  the  hotel  at  Waits  River,  which  was  built  by  H.  S. 
Swift  in  the  early  4  0’s,  were  on  the  old  stage  route  across  the 
State.  The  Waits  River  hotel  burned  in  1879,  the  Jenness  House 
in  1892.  Since  the  burning  of  these  hotels  there  has  been  no 
regular  hotel  in  the  town.  Tourists  are  cared  for  at  private  houses.. 

The  story  is  told  that  after  his  election  to  an  important  pub¬ 
lic  town  office,  Mr.  Jenness  rose  in  the  meeting  and  said:  “Boys, 
let’s  work  for  nothing  this  year  and  keep  out  of  debt.”  He  further 
added:  “When  you  are  working  in  this  part  of  town  I  will  feed 
you  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing.”  It  is  said  that  the  town  officers 
followed  his  suggestion. 


STORES  AT  WEST  TOPSHAM. 
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The  first  store  building  at  West  Topsham,  located  on  Zion 
Hill,  disappeared  many  years  ago.  The  last  of  the  early  stores 
erected  in  this  village  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  15)01. 

The  present  store  building  was  erected  in  15)01  on  the  site 
of  the  F.  P.  Cunningham  store.  A  full  line  of  merchandise  is 
carried  at  the  present  time  by  L.  P.  Hight,  who  became  owner  of 
the  store  in  15)04. 

WEST  TOPS  HA  M’S  MILLS. 

Nathaniel  Mills  built  the  lirst  sawmill  at  West  Topsham.  It 

* 

was  built  in  the  spring  of  175)5)  and  stood  just  north  of  the  Bowen- 
Hunter  bobbin  factory.  When  the  vat  at  the  bobbin  factory  was 
dug  a  few  years  ago  sawdust  was  found  at  a  depth  of  eight  and 
ten  feet,  no  doubt  the  leavings  of  this  and  other  early  sawmills. 

The  early  sawmills  were  run  by  water  power.  The  saws  were 
known  as  the  “up-and-down”  variety.  Roswell  M.  Bill  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  first  circular  saw  in  town.  Many  of  the  older 
houses  were  built  from  lumber  that  shows  the  marks  of  the  up- 
and-down  saw.  Later,  a  sawmill,  the  one  now  standing,  was  erect¬ 
ed  just  north  of  the  new  cement  bridge  by  Nathan  Payne. 

In  1807  Jonathan  Jenness  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  West 
Topsham.  This  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  bobbin  mill,  which 
mill  contains  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  old  grist  mill.  The  Payne 
sawmill  and  the  property  upon  which  the  grist  mill  stood  are  now 
owned  by  Bowen  &  Hunter. 


LAWYERS. 

Philip  Hopkins  Baker  was  one  of  the  first  resident  lawyers  in 
town.  Mr.  Baker  came  to  East  Topsham  about  183  6,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  law.  He  practiced  here  until  his  death  on 
March  2,  1841. 

John  W.  Batehelder  was  born  December  5),  1812.  He  studied 
law  with  Philip  H.  Baker  in  1840.  Mr.  Batehelder  practiced  in 
Topsham  till  1854. 

Asa  M.  Dickey  was  born  March  10,  1821.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  184  5.  In  the  same  year  he  opened  a  law  office  at 
West  Topsham,  where  he  practiced  till  1852,  when  he  moved  to 
Wells  River.  Mr.  Dickey  was  a  fine  example  of  what  a  young  man 
with  ambition  can  do.  Having  a  limited  education,  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  brickmason  at  an  early  age.  After  serving  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  he  tried  peddling  and  teaching.  He  then  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became  remarkably  proficient 
in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

Roney  M.  Harvey  was  born  May  20,  1843.  He  came  to  West 
Topsham  in  18  69.  He  was  the  last  resident  lawyer  in  town. 
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That  there  is  seldom  need  of  a  lawyer  in  town  points  to  the 
peaceful  character  of  its  people.  The  statutes  of  the  State  are 
kept  at  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  at  Waits  River,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  any  time.  Mortgages,  wills  and  deeds  are  usually  made 
out  by  the  efficient  Town  Clerk,  E.  S.  Locke. 

THE  OBSERVER. 

On  March  2  0,  1S9  5,  C.  C.  Lord  began  the  publishing  of  The 
Observer  at  West  Topsliam.  The  paper  was  issued  on  Wednesday 
of  each  week.  The  Observer  office  was  in  the  old  Wallace  store, 
then  owned  by  Dennison  Densmore.  Dr.  Horace  L.  Watson  be¬ 
came  the  sole  owner  in  1897,  soon  afterwards  selling  the  paper 
and  printing  office  to  H.  E.  Parker  of  the  Bradford  Opinion. 

Mr.  Lord  says:  “The  people  of  West  Topsliam  and  vicinity 
were  good  patrons  of  the  paper  and  printing  office.  I  have  always 
had  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  them  and  greatly  appreciated 
their  generous  patronage.” 

At  the  present  time  the  news  of  the  town  is  supplied  to  its 
people  by  either  the  Barre  Times,  Groton  Times,  or  Bradford 
Opinion.  O.  C.  Croxford  is  the  local  news  correspondent  at  Waits 
River  for  these  three  newspapers.  Mr.  Croxford  also  does  job 
work  in  printing  stationery,  cards,  small  hand  bills,  envelopes, 
sugar  labels,  etc. 

DOCTORS. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Huntly  was  born  December  7,  1768.  He  came 
to  Topsliam  in  17  94,  being  the  only  resident  doctor  in  town  till 
1818.  Dr.  Huntly  died  March  13,  1833. 

Dr.  Levi  Burton  was  born  October  30,  1803.  He  came  to  West 
Topsliam  in  1845.  He  continued  to  practice  there  till  his  death 
August  27th,  18  67.  Dr.  Burton  was  a  good  physician  and  was  a 
highly  respected  citizen. 

Dr.  Oliver  L.  Watson  was  born  May  1st,  182  8.  He  came  to 
West  Topsliam  in  1867.  He  practiced  till  1890,  then  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  son,  Dr.  Horace  L.  Watson,  who  was  born  October  22nd, 
IS 63.  The  Watsons  lived  in  what  was  known  as  the  “Henry  Tillot- 
son  House.”  In  1S99  Dr.  J.  A.  Dow  bought  the  home  and  practice 
of  the  Watsons.  In  1901  a  lantern  was  overturned  in  the  doctor’s 
barn  and  barn,  house,  church,  store  and  several  other  buildings 
were  burned.  Dr.  Dow  is  at  present  the  only  resident  doctor  in 
Topsliam.  He  lives  and  has  his  office  in  what  is  known  as  the 
“Ward  Carpenter  House.”  This  house  was  built  by  Ward  Carpen¬ 
ter  about  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Dow,  unlike  his  earlier  predecessors, 
uses  an  automobile  on  his  circuit  among  his  patients.  The  horse 
and  cart  or  sleigh  have  been  discarded.  Though  the  roads  have 
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been  much  improved  during  the  past  fifty  years,  there  are  still 
times  in  winter  when  the  doctor  endures  hardships  in  fulfilling  his 
duties. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  HAMS. 

One  night  Dr.  Dill  of  West  Topsham  drove  into  his  yard  after 
a  call.  Just  as  lie  drove  in  he  saw  a  man  run  from  his  cellar  win¬ 
dow.  The  doctor  stole  quietly  to  the  cellar  window  from  which  the 
man  had  vanished.  Just  as  the  doctor  reached  the  window  a  ham 
was  passed  out  to  him,  then  another  and  still  another. 

At  last  the  doctor  said:  “Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  leave 
something  for  the  doctor’s  breakfast?”  The  doctor  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man  and  the  outcome  of  the  incident  is  left  for  the  reader’s 
solution. 

In  those  days  teeth  were  pulled  without  taking  an  anaesthetic. 
When  the  doctor  was  asked  his  bill  after  pulling  a  tooth  he  would 
reply,  “Nothing,  it  didn’t  hurt  me  any.” 


JOHN  HORSE. 

John  Horse  was  once  a  colt, 

That  spent  its  time  in  play, 

Or  fed  on  hillside  meadows 

Throughout  the  summer  day. 

John  feared  no  cold  in  winter, 
His  master  was  his  joy, 

John  followed  him  about, 

This  life  he  did  enjoy. 

The  youth,  John’s  loving  master, 
Grew  up  to  man’s  estate; 

The  coltish  Johnny  horse 

Took  on  some  added  weight. 

For  them  no  more  the  days 
Were  spent  in  idle  play; 

Such  days  for  both  of  them 
Forever  passed  away. 
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The  youth  became  a  doctor, 

A  doctor  wise  and  true; 

Many  were  the  snowdrifts 

That  Johnny  took  him  through. 

Long  years  of  service  done, 

While  seasons  passed  away, 

Long  days  of  steady  work, 

While  both  were  turning  gray. 

The  people  loved  the  doctor, 

This  doctor  kind  and  true; 

Let  Topsliam  never  forget 

The  debt  it  owes  him  too. 


A  RIDE  THROUGH  TOPSHAM. 

No  more  beautiful  ride  in  summer  or  fall  can  be  taken  in  any 
state  than  the  one  through  the  Town  of  Topsliam  by  the  “River 
Road.”  This  road  follows  Waits  River  for  a  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles  as  it  meanders  through  the  town. 

The  river  can  be  seen  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  road 
flowing  swiftly  in  a  channel  dotted  with  boulders  and  lined  with 
sandy  beaches.  Groups  of  trees  of  a  beautiful  green  show  on  the 
long  slopes  of  the  encircling  hills. 

Lining  the  road  upon  both  sides  are  scattered  rock  maples, — 
the  famous  sugar  maples  of  Vermont.  Beneath  these  trees  along 
the  mossy  stone  walls  from  ten  to  fifteen  different  species  of  ferns 
grow  in  abundance  throughout  the  summer  and  still  keep  tlieir 
greenness  under  the  deep  snows  of  winter. 

Shortly  after  the  road  enters  Topsliam  it  winds  along  the 
river  into  the  ancient  village  of  West  Topsliam,  past  the  saw  mill, 
the  bobbin  factory,  the  village  store,  the  church,  the  sclioolhouse 
and  the  postoffice. 

Leaving  the  village,  the  road  passes  down  a  long  hill.  At 
the  top  of  the  next  hill  we  enter  an  arch  formed  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  two  rows  of  maple  trees  over  a  hundred  years  old.  A 
log-hewn  watering  trough  at  the  right  as  we  enter  between  these 
trees  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place. 

As  we  leave  the  maple-tree  arch,  majestic  hills  which  look  like 
low-hanging  clouds  confront  us,  and  we  wonder  if  we  are  going 
to  run  into  them;  but  beyond  the  West  Topsham  creamery  the  road 
takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left  and  we  ride  down  the  valley  be¬ 
tween  farm  houses  quaint  and  old. 
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Soon  t lie  steeple  of  Waits  River  church  is  seen  and  the  smoke 
from  the  stack  of  the  old  mill  rises  high  above  the  monster  piles 
of  logs  in  the  mill-yard.  At  the  village  four-corners  a  tank  fed 
by  a  spring  back  in  the  hills  furnishes  a  public  drinking  place.  More 
maple  trees  and  we  reach  “Dunbar  Hollow,”  where  in  spring  the 
earliest  wild  flowers  bloom.  Then,  on  past  more  ancient  farm 
houses,  more  wide  meadows  and  hillside  cornfields  into  the  Town 
of  Corinth. 


THE  RIVER  ROAD 
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In  184  2  the  Town  Treasurer  sent  his  bill  for  services  and 
other  expenses  for  the  preceding  year  as  follows:  Services  as  treas¬ 
urer  $5.00,  for  examining  school  districts  $1.00,  paper  for  the  year 
$1.00;  total  $7.00.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no 
order  books  in  those  days.  The  average  order  was  written  on  a 
piece  of  blank  paper.  Usually  a  sheet  of  paper  would  serve  for 
several  orders,  and  a  dollar’s  worth  of  paper  would  last  the  se¬ 
lectmen  a  whole  year. 

In  1812  wood  was  $1.30  per  cord. 

One  dollar  per  week  was  the  common  charge  of  a  nurse  in 
1819. 


“Topsham  Gore”  is  a  strip  one  mile  wide  along  the  east  side 
of  the  town  released  by  Newbury  to  Topsham  in  180  3. 

Charles  D.  Macdonald  had  the  first  automobile  in  town,  a 
Buick  purchased  in  1910. 

The  first  birth  was  that  of  Polly  McKeitli  on  October  1,  1783; 
the  first  marriage  that  of  Samuel  Crown  and  Lydia  Foote  on  June 
18,  17  8  8,  and  the  first  death  that  of  Samuel  P.  Crown  on  August 
9,  1790. 

The  farmer  in  the  early  days  exchanged  his  products  for  gro¬ 
ceries,  clothing,  etc.  His  cash  expenses  hardly  ever  exceeded 
$25.00  for  the  year. 

November  2nd,  1819,  was  so  dark  that  candles  were  lighted 
at  noon. 

Tithing  men  were  elected  at  the  town  meeting  in  1807. 

Tuesday,  January  16,  1855,  between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
violent  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  Topsham.  The  shocks  were 
accompanied  by  a  loud  rumbling  noise.  Again  on  February  2  8, 
1925,  at  nine  P.  M.  a  severe  trembling  of  the  earth  occurred. 
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Freshets  and  floods  which  carried  away  many  bridges  occurred 
in  1807,  1812,  1S2S,  1856,  1869,  1876  and  in  1927.  The  last  one 

occurred  on  November  3,  1927.  Rain  fell  for  nearly  forty  hours. 

No  lives  were  lost  in  Topsham,  but  much  damage  was  done  to 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  Ministerial  Lot,  No.  32,  came  into  the  hands  of  Ebenezer 

Sanborn  April  28,  1820.  On  April  11,  1823,  he  sold  it  to  the  Rev. 

William  Sloane,  one  of  the  first  ministers  in  town. 

STORMS  AM)  COLD. 

February  19,  180  2,  a  snowstorm  began  which  lasted  a  week. 
Over  four  feet  of  snow  fell.  Known  as  the  winter  of  deep  snows. 

In  1816  frost  occurred  every  month  in  the  year.  All  the  corn 
was  destroyed. 

On  May  15,  1817,  snow  fell  six  inches  deep.  Froze  the  potatoes 
to  the  ground. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was  another  winter  of  deep  snows. 

The  winters  of  184  3,  18  50  and  1854  were  very  cold. 

The  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  February,  1855,  were  among  the 
coldest  days  ever  experienced  in  Topsham. 

January  23,  1857,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  stood  at  28*4  degrees  below  zero.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  24  it  stood  at  40  degrees  below,  and  at  7:30  A.  M. 
at  3  8  degrees  below. 

In  January  and  February  of  185  9  the  thermometer  stood  as 
low  as  34  degrees  below  zero  on  several  occasions,  and  as  low  as 
14  degrees  below  zero  at  noon. 

1917-18  was  another  very  cold  winter. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  Town  of  Topsham  since  1791  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1791,  162;  1800,  344;  1810,  814;  1820,  1020;  1830,  1384; 
1840,  1745;  1850,  1668;  1860,  1662;  1870,  1418;  1880,  1365: 
1890,  1187;  1900,  1117;  1910,  918;  1920,  825;  1929,  725. 

PRODUCTS  IN  1840. 

In  184  0  there  were  350  horses,  2591  cattle,  6111  sheep,  14  5  7 
swine;  557  6  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised;  470  bushels  of  barley; 
18,215  bushels  of  oats;  164  bushels  of  rye;  487  bushels  of  buck¬ 
wheat;  5,6  5  3  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  6  3,17  9  bushels  of  potatoes; 
4,294  tons  of  hay;  31.645  pounds  of  sugar,  and  8,961  pounds  of 
wool. 
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ASSESSMENT  FOR  1824. 

Polls  at  $20.00  each;  3S40  acres  of  cultivated  lands,  valued 
at  $23,040.00,  at  8%;  129  houses  and  lots,  apprized  at  $19,679.00, 
at  6  %  ;  9  stores,  apprized  at  $1,925.00,  at  6%;  233  oxen  assessed 
at  $5.00  each;  535  cows  and  other  cattle  of  three  years  and  up 
assessed  at  $3  each;  69  cattle  of  two  years  assessed  at  $2  each; 
129  horses  and  mules  of  three  years  and  up  assessed  at  $8.00  each; 
19  horses  and  mules  of  two  years  assessed  at  $4.00  each;  22  horses 
and  mules  of  one  year  assessed  at  $3.00  each;  3  house  clocks  as¬ 
sessed  at  $10.00  each. 

There  were  no  gold  watches,  no  pleasure  carriages,  no  monies 
on  hand,  nor  no  debts  due.  There  were  no  attorneys,  but  two  phy¬ 
sicians  were  assessed  at  $15.00  each. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  a  note  book  under  date 
of  May  27,  1S24;  1  day’s  work  making  fence,  3  7c;  13  days’  work 
haying  and  harvesting,  $9.75;  1  day’s  work  with  team  75c,;  1  y2 
bushel  of  rye,  7  5c;  1  bushel  of  corn,  31c;  1  load  of  wood,  7  5c;  5  44 
bushels  of  apples,  75c;  10  bushels  of  oats,  $2.50;  9  days  getting 
out  wood,  $4.00. 

OUR  TOWN  CLERKS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  the  Town  of  Tops- 
ham,  together  with  the  date  of  their  election  and  the  number  of 
years  they  held  the  office; 

Lemuel  Tabor,  March  15,  17  90;  34  years. 

Levi  Tabor,  March  2,  1824;  24  years. 

J.  W.  Batchelder,  March  7,  1S48;  6  years. 

A.  M.  Bill,  March  7,  1854;  4  years. 

A.  J.  Wallace,  March  1,  1859;  5  years. 

F.  Sheroin  (?)  March  1,  18  64;  2  years. 

Jacob  Mills,  Jr.,  March  6,  1866;  4  years. 

Jacob  Burton,  March  1,  1870;  2  years. 

J.  R.  McLain,  November  1,  1872;  22  years. 

Everett  Forsyth,  March  6,  1894;  10  years. 

H.  B.  White,  March  1,  1904;  23  years. 

R.  W.  Hodge,  1  year. 

The  present  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  is  E.  S.  Locke.  Most 
of  the  town  clerks  were  also  treasurers  of  the  town’s  monies. 

March  4,  1913,  $45.00  was  voted  at  town  meeting  to  help  sup¬ 
port  a  County  Supervisor  of  Agriculture.  Since  that  time  the 
County  of  Orange  has  had  a  supervisor. 
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PROPERTY  IN  THE  TOWN. 


, 

Value  of 

Personal 

Real  Estate 

Grand 

Year 

Real  Estate 

Property 

&  Per.  Prop. 

List 

JU 

18  4  5  . 

$281,325.64 

$  3.820.S8 

$285,14  6.52 

$2,851.46 

309 

1 S  60  . 

301,396.00 

62,121.50 

363,517.50 

3,635.17 

320 

1870  . 

243,169.00 

43,134.00 

286,303.00 

2,863.03 

332 

1880  . 

196,634.23 

36,913.64 

233,547.87 

2,335.48 

314 

1890  . 

264,349.00 

94,132.00 

358,481.00 

3,584.81 

279 

1900  . 

253,607.00 

87,654.00 

341,261.00 

3,412.61 

267 

1910  . 

248,527.00 

77,413.00 

325,940.00 

3,259.40 

240 

1920  . 

287,427.00 

175,560.00 

462.7S7.00 

4,629.87 

221 

MICAH  BARRON. 

Micali 

Barron  at  one  time  had  a 

store  at  East 

Tospham. 

Mr. 

Barron  was  sheriff  of  Orange  County  for  twenty-three  years.  In 
the  year  1800  he  figured  in  the  capture  of  the  notorious  counter¬ 
feiter  Stephen  Burroughs. 

Burroughs’  headquarters  were  at  Shipton  in  Lower  Canada. 
From  this  place  he  was  flooding  New  England  with  counterfeit 
coin  and  bills. 

To  secure  proof  two  of  Barron’s  men  joined  the  counterfeiters. 
Barron  then  with  the  aid  of  the  Canadian  government  raided  Bur¬ 
roughs'  house  in  the  night  time.  Burroughs  was  captured,  but 
his  guard  of  fifteen  men  who  were  sleeping  in  an  upper  room, 
escaped. 

TREATING. 

It  was  customary  in  those  early  days  in  Topsham  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  to  treat  his  supporters  at  the  polls. 

It  is  recorded  in  1839  that  James  B.  George,  instead  of  treat¬ 
ing  at  Freemen’s  meeting,  paid  into  the  town  treasury  $5.00  to¬ 
wards  the  support  of  the  poor.  There  is  record  that  he  paid  $10.00 
at  another  time  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  also  the  custom  for  the  captains  of  the  muster  to  treat 
their  men.  This  led  to  gambling  and  other  vices.  Ezekiel  White 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  to  substitute  a  good  dinner  for  the 
“treat,”  a  custom  which  was  later  adopted. 

THE  MUSTER. 

As  early  as  1818  ablebodied  men  between  16  and  50  years 
of  age  were  enrolled  in  the  train-bands.  These  met  for  regular 
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drills  called  the  “Muster.”  The  “Alarm-list”  consisted  of  men  and 
boys  between  14  and  6  5  years  of  age.  These  were  to  be  called  m 
emergencies. 


THE  TOPSHAM  RIFLE  COMPANY. 

April  1,  IS 5 4,  the  listers  made  a  return  of  every  person  liable 
to  enrollment  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  4  5  years  in  the  Town 
of  Topsham  who  were  not  members  of  uniform  companies  or  bands 
of  music.  This  list  was  made  out  by  Lewis  Dickerman,  Amos  Gar¬ 
land  and  Carlos  P.  Bill,  and  included  17  S  men. 

Largely  from  this  list  was  formed  a  rifle  company  afterwards 
styled  “The  Topsham  Rifle  Company,  19th  Regiment  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Militia.”  The  roll  and  return  of  this  company  made  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1857,  by  Lemuel  H.  Tabor,  captain,  included  three  lieuten¬ 
ants,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  29  privates. 

The  equipment  of  the  captain  and  his  lieutenants  consisted 
of  a  sword,  red  sword  belt,  rifle  cap,  rifle  frock,  white  vest,  white 
pantaloons,  black  stocks,  white  epaulettes  of  bullion  silver,  red 
sash,  boots  and  buff  gloves.  The  corporals,  in  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  sergeants,  had  a  rifle  and  bullet  pouch.  Each 
private  had  a  rifle,  bullet  pouch,  cap,  rifle  frock,  white  pantaloons, 
boots  and  red  sash. 

The  musicians  were  Josephus  Felch,  Welcome  Green  and  E. 
Dickerman,  drummers;  Nicholas  Fellows  and  Absalom  Corliss,  li¬ 
fers,  and  Daniel  Cilley,  bass  drummer. 

The  early  drilling  or  “Muster,”  as  it  was  called,  was  done 
on  the  land  which  afterwards  became  the  fair  grounds  in  Corinth. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  the  Topsham  soldiers  were  drill¬ 
ed  for  about  six  months  on  the  “Hood  Meadow”  at  Waits  River. 

TOWN  FUNDS  ALWAYS  LOW. 

On  March  2  3,  1812,  the  auditors,  or  committee,  as  they  were 
then  called,  consisting  of  Blanchard  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  San¬ 
born  and  Edward  George,  found  that  the  town  had  $14.96  in  its 
treasury  after  deducting  all  claims.  Then,  as  now,  the  town  had 
not  enough  money  on  hand  to  do  its  summer  work  and  had  to 
borrow. 

It  would  save  the  town  a  lot  of  interest  money  if  the  taxes 
were  collected  in  early  spring  as  is  done  in  many  states.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  town  has  paid  enough  interest  money  in  its  history  to 
clear  itself  of  its  present  debt. 
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THE  SQl’AIJi  AT  HONEY  CORNERS. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings  in  June  for  which  the 
hill  region  of  Vermont  is  justly  famous.  The  sky  was  clear  over¬ 
head  and  rain  was  far  off,  but  a  squall  was  brewing  at  Honey  Cor¬ 
ners. 

Now,  I  shall  state  that  “a  squall”  in  the  vernacular  of  Honey 
Corners  has  a  new  and  unique  meaning,  a  meaning  not  found  in 
Webster’s  dictionary,  and  one  probably  not  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

And  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Honey 
Corners  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  corner  formed  by  a  winding  hill  road 
meeting  the  valley  road  that  runs  along  Jones’  Creek,  Jones’  Creek 
being  a  stream  emptying  into  the  Connecticut  River  at  Bradford, 
Vermont. 

There  are  only  two  houses  at  Honey  Corners.  One  of  these 
houses  is  Uncle  Dick’s  home.  Here  lives  Uncle  Dick,  Aunt  Hannah, 
Tom  the  cat  (most  of  the  time),  and  the  chickens. 

Uncle  Dick  and  Aunt  Hannah  never  had  any  children  of  their 
own,  so  when  a  little  girl  came  to  the  other  house  at  Honey  Cor¬ 
ners,  the  house  which  stands  opposite  Uncle  Dick’s  house  and  just 
across  the  winding  hill  road,  both  Uncle  Dick  and  Aunt  Hannah 
were  very  much  interested,  so  much  so  that  when  “Baby,”  as  ev¬ 
eryone  at  Honey  Corners  called  her,  was  old  enough  to  walk  she 
spent  fully  as  much  time  with  Uncle  Dick  and  Aunt  Hannah  as 
she  spent  with  her  own  father  and  mother. 

On  the  morning  of  “Baby’s”  fourth  birthday  Aunt  Hannah 
finished  washing  her  breakfast  dishes,  then  she  went  to  her  tele¬ 
phone  and  rang  four  longs  and  two  shorts. 

Putting  the  receiver  to  her  ear  she  shouted  into  the  disk. 
“Hullo.” 

No  answer  being  received  she  shouted  again,  “Hullo,  hullo!” 

"Hallo,”  came  back  over  the  line,  while  all  along  the  line 
could  be  heard  the  clicks  of  the  telephone  Testers  as  the  receivers 
were  removed  from  them. 

“Mis  Newcome?”  said  Aunt  Hannah. 

“Yes,”  came  back  over  the  line. 

“How  be  you?” 

“Fine  and  dandy,  lovely  mornin'  aint  it,”  said  Mrs.  Newcome. 

“How’s  Sue?” 

“She’s  home  now,  but  she’s  been  carin’  for  Mis  Williams. 
Got  a  new  baby  over  there.” 

“Boy  or  girl?” 

“Girl.” 

“Good  lands  sakes,  they  got  seven  now.” 
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(At  Mrs.  Newcome's  end  of  the  line)  :  “Hold  the  line,  Aunt 
Hannah,  I  smell  somethin’  buinin’.” 

In  a  few  minutes  connections  were  again  made  and  the  con¬ 
versation  was  renewed. 

“What  you  burned  now?”  asked  Aunt  Hannah. 

“Forgot  to  take  the  fryin’-pan  off  the  stove,”  said  Mrs.  New- 
come.  “How  is  Uncle  Dick?” 

“He’s  all  right  ’cept  his  rheumatiz.  Do  you  know  this  is 
“Baby’s”  birthday?  Let’s  have  a  squall  this  afternoon  and  invite 
“Baby.” 

“Suits  me,”  said  Mrs.  Newcome.  “What  time?” 

“Let’s  make  it  two-thirty,”  said  Aunt  Hannah.  “Well,”  she 
continued,  “Central  is  getting  uneasy,  so  I  had  better  ring  off. 
Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,”  floated  back  over  the  line  as  Aunt  Hannah  hung 
up  the  receiver. 

Up  and  down  the  valley  the  telephones,  started  by  Aunt  Han¬ 
nah’s  early  call,  kept  ringing  at  frequent  intervals  all  the  fore¬ 
noon.  Of  course  the  women-folks  all  knew  from  the  time  of  Aunt 
Hannah’s  first  call  that  there  was  to  be  a  “Squall”  at  Honey  Cor¬ 
ners,  but  then,  what  is  a  telephone  for  if  not  to  use? 

Early  in  the  afternoon  women  from  the  hills,  from  the  by¬ 
roads  and  from  the  village  were  seen  wending  their  various  ways, 
with  baskets  upon  their  arms,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  Uncle  Dick’s 
house. 

By  two  o’clock  there  was  a  goodly  company  assembled.  There 
Was  Aunt  Hannah,  of  course,  and  the  “Baby.”  the  “Baby’s”  moth¬ 
er,  Uncle  Dick,  Mrs.  Newcome,  Sue  Newcome  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Jeems, 
little  Jeems,  Mrs.  Wilcox  who  always  brought  her  coffee  pot  along, 
and  several  others. 

Aunt  Hannah’s  kitchen  table,  improvised  with  an  extension  so 
as  to  n>ake  room  for  the  whole  company,  was  placed  on  the  lawn 
where  the  slanting  rays  of  the  warm  afternoon  sun  would  temper 
the  cool  west  winds  from  Orchard  Heights. 

Pies,  cakes,  pickles,  sandwiches  and  other  dainties  dear  to  the 
hearts  and  palates  of  the  house-wives  of  the  neighborhood  were 
taken  from  the  baskets  and  placed  in  tempting  array  on  the  im¬ 
provised  table. 

“Baby”  and  little  Jeems,  who  were  running  around  the  table 
among  the  older  folks,  sometimes  getting  tangled  up  among  their 
legs,  stopped  running  long  enough,  sometimes,  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  pies,  cakes  and  cookies,  their  eyes  almost  as  big  as  the  China 
saucers  upon  the  table. 

At  three  o'clock  the  company  began  to  gather  about  the  table. 
Before  they  had  all  seated  themselves,  however,  Aunt  Hannah  he- 
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gan,  as  she  said,  “to  count  noses,”  and  horrors  of  horrors  there 
were  thirteen  present.  That  would  never  do,  for  thirteen  was  an 
unlucky  number  at  Honey  Corners. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Jeems  was  seen  hoeing  his  potatoes  on 
t lie  Hillside  across  the  brook.  The  women-folks  got  Mr.  Jeems’ 
attention  by  all  shouting  together  while  waving  their  hands  and 
aprons. 

“Come  and  eat  with  us,”  shouted  Aunt  Hannah. 

“Can’t  leave  my  potatoes,”  was  Mr.  Jeems’  reply. 

Mr.  Jeems  offered  more  opposition  to  leaving  his  hoe,  but 
knowing  pretty  well  what  was  on  that  table  his  modesty  and  his 
reluctance  to  being  seen  among  so  many  of  the  fair  sex  was  over¬ 
come.  He  knew  that  he  could  hoe  potatoes  another  day,  but  the 
Lord  only  knew  when  there  would  be  another  chance  at  Honey 
Corners  to  get  so  much  to  eat. 

Having  the  right  number  now  the  company,  which  had  be¬ 
come  scattered,  gathered  again  about  the  table.  As  there  were 
men-folks  present  the  ladies  were  rather  subdued.  It  is  true  that 
Uncle  Dick  and  little  Jeems  usually  attended  the  squalls  at  Honey 
Corners,  but  Uncle  Dick  could  not  hear  at  all,  and  little  Jeems 
was  “only  a  kid.” 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Tom,  the  combination  cat,  was  pres¬ 
ent  also.  Tom  belonged  to  the  “baby,”  to  the  baby’s  father  and 
to  Uncle  Dick.  Tom  was  on  hand  to  get  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  table  and  the  pieces  of  cookies  that  “baby”  slyly  dropped  for 
him. 

While  the  men-folks  ate,  the  women-folks  ate  and  talked  too. 
Only  once  in  a  while  could  Uncle  Dick  or  Mr.  Jeems  get  a  word  in 
edgeways.  This  was  satisfactory  to  them,  however,  for  the  less 
they  talked  the  more  they  could  eat. 

Everything  from  the  potato-bug  crop  of  the  baby’s  pa  to  the 
married  and  unmarried  status  of  all  the  old  maids  and  old  bachel¬ 
ors  of  the  neighborhood  was  discussed  and  settled  one  way  or 
another. 

Mrs.  Jeems  told  in  her  inimical  way  of  her  kodak  pictures, 
hundreds  of  them  and  most  of  them  of  little  Jeems.  (But  the 
neighbors  all  knew  that  Mrs.  Jeems  never  got  a  picture  of  little 
Jeems  the  day  he  played  hooky  and  went  fishing  without  her  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  it.) 

Aunt  Hannah  told  how  Uncle  Dick  was  trying  to  get  rid  of 
cramps  in  his  legs.  The  remedy  had  been  given  by  an  East  Tops- 
hamite  who  for  over  fifty  years  had,  upon  taking  off  his  boots  at 
night,  turned  them  upside  down  by  the  stove  and  he  never  had 
cramps  in  his  legs. 

Uncle  Dick,  who  thinks  he  can  do  as  big  a  day's  work  without 
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feeling  tlie  effects  of  it  as  he  could  seventy  years  ago,  had  been 
trying  the  remedy  without  very  good  success. 

“The  reason  why  it  doesn’t  work  in  his  case,”  said  Aunt  Han¬ 
nah  to  her  listeners,  “is  because  he  doesn’t  believe.” 

When  the  dishes  were  being  cleard  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  only  eatables  and  drinkables  left  was  some  coffee.  Someone 
suggested  that  it  be  saved.  So  Aunt  Hannah  took  it  to  the  kit¬ 
chen,  but  instead  of  pouring  it  into  the  coffee-pot  as  she  intended, 
she  poured  it  into  the  tea-kettle. 

“Gracious,”  said  she  when  she  came  back  to  the  company  and 
told  what  she  had  done,  “I  must  be  pretty  well  flambusticated.” 

The  sun  had  now  begun  to  sink  behind  the  western  hills  and 
the  “Squall”  at  Honey  Corners  broke,  not  down  but  up,  and  the 
goodly  company  like  the  Arabs  in  olden  times  folded,  not  their 
tents,  but  their  table-cloths,  and  silently  stole  away. 


Oi  l!  VISITORS. 

Some  of  them  wonder  how  such  large  luscious  berries  grow 
from  such  stony  soil.  One  of  them  said:  “Why,  the  berries  even 
grow  from  the  stone  walls.”  The  speaker  little  thought  how  much 
truth  there  was  in  his  statement,  for  the  decaying  stone  of  the 
walls  and  the  accumulated  leaves  which  gather  about  the  stone 
walls  make  the  very  best  soil  for  berries  of  all  kinds. 

Last  summer  a  western  banker  spent  a  few  days  in  a  village 
which  nestles  on  the  banks  of  one  of  Topsham’s  beautiful  streams. 
On  the  last  day  of  his  stay  he  stood  looking  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  spot.  Up  the  valley  he  could  see  the  hills  round-topped  and 
covered  with  trees.  Down  the  valley,  the  river  looking  like  a  sil¬ 
ver  thread,  wound  in  and  out  among  the  trees  till  it  was  lost  in 
the  distance.  Turning  to  his  wife,  he  said:  “I  would  be  willing  to 
live  here  always.” 

One  of  them  stood  wratehing  a  veteran  farmer  swing  his  scythe 
on  an  uneven  and  rocky  hillside.  At  last  he  said:  “Let  me  try  it. 
I  have  mowed  a  lot  by  hand  in  Illinois.”  Making  a  swing  with  the 
scythe  as  he  would  have  done  at  home,  he  drove  the  scythe  blade 
more  than  a  foot  into  the  ground.  Dropping  the  scythe  with  a 
most  comical  expression  upon  his  face,  he  said:  “That’s  enough 
Vermont  mowing  for  me.” 

It  makes  the  Topshamite  smile  when  some  of  them  say:  “1 
wish  I  had  a  carload  of  these  stones  for  my  front  yard.” 

One  of  their  most  common  questions  is:  “Are  all  the  people 
in  Vermont  as  sociable  as  they  are  in  Topsham?  They  treat  us  as 
though  they  had  always  known  us.” 
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One  of  them  in  explaining  how  much  a  Vermont  spring  would 
be  worth  on  a  western  farm,  told  the  following  story: 

A  certain  boy  came  home  from  school  one  afternoon  and  said 
to  his  father:  “Dad,  I  got  a  licking  today  and  it’s  your  fault.” 

When  the  father  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  his  fault,  the  boy 
said:  “Yesterday  the  teacher  asked  me  to  find  how  much  more  a 
farm  with  a  spring  on  it  was  worth  than  one  without  a  spring,  I 
told  her  you  said  it  was  worth  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  and  she  whipped 
me. 

One  of  them  saw  some  horses  diligently  feeding  upon  one  of 
our  rocky  hillsides.  There  were  more  rocks  on  that  hillside  than 
he  had  ever  even  dreamed  of  in  his  lifetime.  With  a  broad  grin 
on  his  face  he  said:  “Look  at  those  horses  eating.  If  they  stop 
eating  long  enough  to  look  up  they  will  starve  to  death.” 

Some  of  them  are  A'ery  careful  of  our  water,  saying:  “Don’t 
you  waste  the  water  when  you  let  it  run  all  the  time?”  The  reply 
was,  “We  don’t  waste  it.  The  water  runs  from  the  house  to  the 
river  and  the  fish  use  it;  then  it  gets  into  the  Connecticut  River 
and  the  mills  use  it;  then  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
great  steamships  use  it,  after  which  the  rain-clouds  bring  it  all 
back  to  ns.  We  never  waste  any  water  in  Topsham. 
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Probably  there  were  no  Revolutionary  soldiers  sent  from  Tops- 
ham  as  there  were  no  settlers  in  this  town  in  1775.  Several, 
however,  settled  here  and  are  buried  in  the  different  ceme¬ 
teries.  There  was  no  record  attainable  of  the  Topsliam  soldiers 
who  entered  the  War  of  1812,  but  the  story  is  told  that  the  day 
before  the  Battle  of  Plattsburg,  September  10,  1814,  Captain  Jack- 
man  and  Esquire  Jenness  raised  5  2  volunteers.  These  men  started 
for  Plattsburg,  but  the  battle  was  won  before  they  completed 
their  journey. 

Hemenway’s  Gazetteer  of  Vermont  gives  the  military  record 
of  Topsham  from  1861  to  18  65.  This  Gazetteer  lists  142  soldiers 
and  six  sailors  that  served  in  this  war,  4  6  of  whom  were  killed  or 
died  of  wounds  or  of  disease  while  in  service. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  served  from  Topsham  in 
the  World  War,  entered  by  the  United  States  April  6,  1917: 

Ralph  Walter  Burgin:  B.  at  Washington;  24  7-12  yrs.;  res., 
Topsham;  inducted  Sept.  18,  1917,  Chelsea;  Org.  Btry.  “B,”  302d 
Fid.  Arty;  overseas,  July  16,  191S,  to  April  26,  1919;  disc.  April 
30,  1919,  Cp.  Devens. 

Beamier  A.  Dexter:  B.  Topsham,  23  3-12  yrs.;  res.,  Topsham; 
ind.  October  23,  1918,  Chelsea;  Org.  Btry  “A,”  30th  Arty,  C.  A.  C.; 
disc.  December  18,  1918. 

Ralph  Ellsworth  Frost:  B.  Topsham.  21  4-12  yrs;  res.  Topsham, 
enl.  June  5,  1917,  Ft.  Etlian  Allen;  Org.  Co.  “H.”  1st  Vt.  Inf.,  to 
August  23,  1917;  Co.  “F,”  101st  Am.  Tn.;  overseas,  October  3rd, 
1917.  to  April  2nd,  1919;  disc.  April  29,  1919,  Cp.  Devens. 

Lewis  Ellery  Hall:  B.  Newbury,  2  4  4-12  yrs.;  res.,  Topsham; 
enl.  February  13,  1918,  Chelsea;  Org.,  454tli  Aero  Sqdn.  A.  S.  P., 
Sig.  Corps  to  September  5th,  1918;  5  9th  Spruce  Sqdn.  S.  P.  D.; 
disc.  December  17,  1918,  Vancouver,  Wash.  The  unit  to  which 
Mr.  Hall  belonged  had  its  headquarters  at  Vancouver.  While  at 
work  in  the  spruce  forests  his  nearest  town  was  Raymond.  He 
spent  nearly  a  year  here  helping  to  get  out  lumber  for  aeroplanes. 

Robert  William  Hall:  B.  Newbury,  27  2-12  yrs.;  res.,  Tops¬ 
ham;  ind.  September  18,  1917,  Chelsea;  org.  Btry  “B,”  302d  Fid. 
Arty.,  to  October  6,  1917;  Co.  “A,"  1st  Bn.  20th  Engrs.  to  July 
25,  1918;  grades  l|c  Pvt.  April  1,  19 IS;  overseas,  November  12, 
1917,  to  April  18,  1919;  disc.  May  2,  1919,  Cp.  Devens. 

Walter  Dean  Mason:  B.  Topsham,  2  3  6-12  yrs.,  res.  Topsham; 
ind.  February  18,  1918,  Cp.  Greene,  N.  C.;  org.  Co.  “M,”  58th  Inf. 
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to  August  6,  IRIS;  overseas,  May  11,  1918,  to  August  6,  1 9 1 S ; 
killed  in  action  August  6,  1918;  place  of  burial  unknown. 

Paul  Leslie  Morrison:  B.  Topsham,  21  3-12  yrs.,  res.  Tops- 
ham;  ind.  August  14,  1918,  Montpelier;  org.  Mech.  Det.,  Tufts 
College,  Medford,  Mass.,  to  October  12,  1918;  C.  A.  Tr.,  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Va.;  disc.  January  1G,  1919,  Cp.  Upton,  N.Y. 

Elmer  L.  Moulton:  B.  Topsham,  22  5-12  yrs.,  Topsham;  ind. 
April  1,  1918,  Chelsea;  org.  151st  Dep.  Brig,  to  May  24,  1918;  Co. 
“D,”  301st  Engrs.;  overseas,  July  14,  1918,  to  June  13,  1919;  disc. 
June  29,  1919. 

Ira  C.  IMielps:  B.  Topsham,  30  8-12  yrs.,  res.  Topsham;  ind. 
June  21,  1918,  Chelsea;  org.  117th  Spruce  Sqdn.  to  January  11, 
1919;  7  5th  Spruce  Sqdn.;  disc.  February  5,  1919,  Cp.  Devens. 

Roy  Ellsworth  Powers;  B.  Topsham,  2G  11-12  yrs.,  res.  Tops¬ 
ham;  enl.  June  20,  1917,  Ft.  Ethan  Allen;  org.  Co.  “II,”  1st  Vt. 
Inf.  (6th  Co.,  Am.  Tn.)  to  September  2G,  1917;  Co.  “H,”  57tli 
Pion.  Inf.  to  July  4,  1918;  Co.  “C,”  5th  A.  A.  M.  G.  Bn.,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  191 S;  Ck.  Det.,  Sul).  Dep.  Q.  M.  C.,  Cp.  Wadsworth,  S. 
C.,  to  December  18,  1918;  grades  1  c  Pvt.  February  13,  1918;  died 
of  disease  December  IS,  1918;  buried  at  Topsham. 

Fred  James  Smith:  B.  Topsham,  21  11-12  vrs.,  res. Topsham; 
ind.  September  18,  1917,  Chelsea;  org.  Btry.  “B,”  302d  Fid.  Arty, 
to  February  2,  1918;  Btry.  “E,”  20th  Fid.  Arty;  grades,  ljc  Pvt. 
March  23,  1919;  overseas,  May  27,  191S,  to  July  21,  1919;  disc. 
July  26,  1919,  Cp.  Devens. 

Martin  Luther  Tillotson:  B.  Topsham,  21  10-12  yrs.,  res.  Tops¬ 
ham;  enl.  June  5,  1917,  Ft.  Ethan  Allen;  org.  Co.  “H,”  1st  Vt.  Inf. 
to  January  27,  1918;  Co.  “G,”  103d  Inf.;  overseas,  September  25, 
1917,  to  April  5,  1919;  disc.  April  2S,  1919,  Cp.  Devens. 

Mr.  Tillotson  took  ship  at  Hoboken  on  the  Saxonia.  This 
ship  was  fourteen  days  crossing  to  England,  where  they  remained 
ten  days  before  crossing  to  Havre.  He  was  in  Sec.  N.  E.  Soissons, 
February  7th  to  March  20,  1918;  Sec.  N.  E.  Toul,  April  5th  to  June 
30,  1918;  Ainse-Marne  July  18th  to  July  23d,  1918.  He  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  action  at  Chateau  Thierry  July  25,  1918.  On 
Armistice  Day  he  was  at  the  Verdun  sector.  The  trip  home  was 
made  on  the  U.  S.  S.  America.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp  Devens 
July  26,  1919. 

Colonel  Ray  Welch:  B.  Topsham,  21  9-12  yrs.,  res.  Topsham; 
ind.  October  23,  1918,  Chelsea;  org.  Btry.  “A,”  30th  Arty.,  C.  A.  C.; 
disc.  December  18,  1918. 

Ralph  F.  Waters  entered  May  18,  1918;  organizations,  4  0th 
Co.  10th  Bn.,  155th  Depot  Brigade;  Co.  C.,  148th  M.  G.  Bn.;  M.  G. 
Co.,  59th  Inf.;  overseas  July  24,  1918,  to  August  1,  1919;  battles. 
St.  Mihiel  offensive,  Meuse-Argonne  offensive;  disc.  August  5,  1919. 
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List  of  Abbreviations  Used  in  the  Above. 

American  Train,  Am.  Tr.;  Ammunition,  Am.;  Artillery,  Arty.; 
American  Anti-craft  Machine  Gun,  A.  A.  M.  CL;  Air  Service  Pro¬ 
duction,  A.  S.  P.;  Battalion,  Bn.;  Battery, .  Btry. ;  Corps,  C.;  Com¬ 
pany,  Co.;  Coast  Artillery,  C.  A.;  Camp,  Cp.;  Cook  Detachment, 
Ck.  Det. ;  Depot  Brigade,  Dep.  Brig.;  Discharged,  disc.;  Engineers, 
Engrs.;  Elisted,  Enl.;  Field,  Fid.;  Inducted,  Ind.;  Infantry,  Inf.; 
Machine  Gun,  M.  G.;  Mechanical,  Mech.;  Organization,  Org. ;  Pri¬ 
vate,  Pvt.;  Place,  PL;  Quartermaster  Corps,  Q.  C.;  Residence,  res.; 
Squadron,  Sqdn.;  Spruce  Production  Division,  S.  P.  D.;  Signal, 
Sig. ;  Troop,  Tr.;  Born,  B. 

DECORATION  DAY. 

In  the  call  for  town  meeting  in  IS 87  an  appropriation  was 
called  for  to  observe  Decoration  Day.  On  March  1,  of  that  year 
$15.00  was  voted  for  that  purpose.  Until  recently  money  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  every  year. 

As  the  years  go  on  let  us  not  forget  our  soldier  dead.  These 
men  fought  and  many  of  them  died  that  we  and  those  who  follow 
us  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  A  list  of  our  soldier  dead 
has  been  given.  A  small  appropriation  each  year  will  place  a  flag 
on  each  one  of  their  graves. 


LEST  WE  FORGET. 

Beneath  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Lie  the  soldier  boys  of  ours, 

Above  them  sing  the  birds. 

Above  them  bloom  the  flowers. 

The  shriek  and  the  roar  of  battle 

No  longer  is  heard  in  the  land, 

But  neither  can  we  recall 

The  warmth  of  a  vanished  hand. 

They  gave  their  lives,  their  all, 

For  the  freedom  of  the  world, 

They  fought  to  free  all  nations, 
Wherever  a  flag  is  unfurled. 

As  long  as  the  rocks  shall  stand, 

And  as  long  as  the  river  shall  flow, 
We,  of  the  living,  must  never  forget 
The  debt  to  them  that  we  owe. 
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So,  lest  we  forget  in  the  future, 

And  war  stalks  forth  o’er  the  main, 
Let  us  resolve  in  our  might 

That  they  sacrificed  never  in  vain. 

• 

Let  our  hate  for  war  and  for  strife 
Strengthen  throughout  the  years. 
As  does  the  soil  o’er  these  loved  ones. 
Bedecked  by  our  flowers  and  tears. 


SUGAR-MAKING  IN  TOPSHAM. 


Maple  sugar  making  in  Topsliam  begins  sometime  in  March 
and  usually  lasts  about  a  month.  It  begins  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier  in  groves  on  land  sloping  to  the  south  than  in  groves 
on  northern  slopes. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  settle  around  the  bases  of  the  maple 
trees  the  sap  buckets  are  taken  from  the  garret,  washed  and  mend¬ 
ed,  if  necessary.  Then  they  are  hauled  to  the  maple  grove.  Roads 
are  broken  through  the  deep  snow — snow  often  three  or  four  feet 
deep — and  the  buckets  are  left  upside  down  by  the  trees  where 
they  are  to  be  used. 

On  some  morning  when  there  is  a  crust  upon  the  snow  the 
sugar-maker  equipped  with  brace  and  bit,  hatchet  and  metal  spouts, 
begins  to  tap  his  trees.  Tapping  consists  in  boring  a  7-16  inch 
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hole  about  two  inches  deep  into  the  trunk  of  the  maple  tree  from 
three  to  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  tapper  selects  that  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  most  sun  during  the  day,  and  that  part  of  the  trunk 
that  has  the  most  branches  above  it  if  possible.  The  hole  is  placed 
at  least  four  or  five  inches  from  any  previous  tapping  scar,  the 
farther  the  better. 

Next,  the  metal  spout  is  driven  firmly  into  the  hole,  the  bucket 
is  hung  on  a  hook  attached  to  the  spout,  and  a  cover  is  placed  on 
the  bucket  to  keep  out  bits  of  bark,  rain  and  snow. 
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The  sap  flows  best  on  sunshiny  days  after  a  sharp  freeze  at 
night.  A  quiet  day  also  favors  the  flow  of  sap,  though  a  west  wind 
with  favorable  conditions  as  to  freezing  will  cause  a  good  flow.  An 
east  wind  and  mild  weather  usually  stops  the  flow  of  sap  altogether. 

With  a  team  of  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  sled  the 
sugar-maker  goes  after  the  sap.  In  gathering,  two  pails  each  hold¬ 
ing  about  twenty  quarts  are  used.  Into  these  pails  the  gatherer 
empties  the  sap  from  the  individual  trees  and  carries  it  to  a  large 
tank  on  the  sled.  The  carrying  is  often  done  with  a  sap-yoke. 

The  sugar-house  is  located  in  the  most  convenient  place  to 
the  maple  grove.  At  the  sugar-house  the  tank  upon  the  sled  is 
emptied  into  a  much  larger  tank.  The  emptying  from  the  tank 
upon  the  sled  is  usually  done  by  a  pipe. 

In  the  sugar-house  the  sap  flows  from  the  tank  into  the  evap¬ 
orator.  In  the  evaporator  the  larger  part  of  the  water  is  boiled 
from  the  crude  sap.  The  sugar-house  is  well  ventilated,  often  hav¬ 
ing  a  cupola  at  its  top  for  the  escape  of  vapor.  One  can  always 
tell  when  the  evaporator  is  at  work  by  the  mass  of  vapor  that 
hangs  over  the  sugar-house. 


In  the  sugar-house  the  sap  is  boiled  to  the  consistency  of 
syrup.  Then  it  is  taken  to  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house,  where 
the  women  folks  do  the  rest  of  the  work.  Their  work  is  called 
“sugaring  oft.”  Sugaring  oft  consists  in  slowly  boiling  the  syrup 
till  it  will  crystallize  when  it  is  stirred  and  cooled.  The  thermom¬ 
eter  is  used  and  much  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  syrup  from 
boiling  over. 


A  temperature  of  2 IS  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  required  for 
syrup,  2  30  degrees  for  pail-sugar,  and  about  240  degrees  for  cake 
sugar  in  the  latitude  of  Topsham. 


A  part  of  the  sap  is  made  into  syrup,  a  part 
some  into  cakes,  and  some  into  “cream  sugar”  as 


into  tub-sugar, 
it  is  called. 


Cream  sugar,  the  most  delicious  of  all  maple  products,  is 
made  by  chilling  the  syrup  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Then 
it  is  stirred  in  small  quantities  by  hand  till  it  becomes  white.  This 
ungrained  cream  sugar  is  usually  put  into  glass  jars  and  sold  for 
frosting  on  cakes,  etc.  Ambrosia,  the  nectar  of  the  ancient  gods, 
had  “nothing  on”  this  cream  sugar  made  from  the  maple  tree. 

The  sugar  making  season  is  a  strenuous  one  for  the  whole 
family.  With  every  sugar-house  there  is  a  shed  for  the  wood  used 
in  evaporating  the  sap.  This  wood  must  be  cut  during  the  sugar 
season  on  days  when  the  sap  does  not  flow.  If  this  is  done  a 
supply  of  dry  fuel  is  always  on  hand.  Dead  branches  of  soft  woods 
make  the  best  fuel. 
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Often  when  there  is  a  good  flow  of  sap  it  is  necessary  to  be¬ 
gin  boiling  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  late  into  the  night.  Sometimes  the  women 
folks  and  children  have  to  be  pressed  into  service,  and  they  may 
be  seen  driving  the  team  or  emptying  the  sap  into  the  draw-tub. 

A  lot  of  work  is  required  to  turn  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts 
of  sap  from  the  tree  to  one  pound  of  sugar  in  the  tub.  It  is  not 
so  easy  a  job  as  was  thought  by  one  westerner  who  bought  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farm.  Supposing  the  syrup  came  directly  from  the  tree  this 
man  tapped  his  maple  trees  before  he  had  his  evaporator  and  wood 
ready.  He  was  told  by  the  joker  of  the  neighborhood  that  he  had 
better  take  the  spouts  from  his  trees,  plug  up  the  holes  till  after 
he  got  his  spring’s  work  done,  then  he  could  build  a  sugar-house, 
knock  out  the  plugs  in  his  trees  and  finish  sugar-making. 

Today,  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  tree  is  considered  a  fair  yield,  though  some  trees  have  been 
known  to  yield  as  high  as  five  pounds,  or  even  more,  if  one  can 
believe  the  stories  told  by  some  of  the  “old  timers.” 
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THE  CEMETERIES 


Topsham  has  nine  cemeteries.  The  oldest  of  these  cemeteries 
are  known  as  Currier  Hill  Cemetery,  Round  Top  Schoolhouse  Ceme¬ 
tery,  the  (Jroton  Road  Cemetery,  Zion  Hill  Cemetery  and  “The 
Huckins  Cemetery"  on  “Caldwell  Hill."  There  is  only  one  tomb¬ 
stone  standing  in  the  last  named  cemetery.  The  next  oldest  ceme¬ 
teries  are  known  as  Fellows  Hill  Cemetery  and  the  old  West  Tops- 
ham  Cemetery.  The  newer  cemeteries  are  known  as  the  West  Tops- 
ham  New  Cemetery,  the  Waits  River  Cemetery  and  the  East  Tops- 
ham  Cemetery. 

Currier  Hill  Cemetery  is  located  on  what  is  known  as  Currier 
Hill,  formerly  called  Chamberlain  Hill.  As  the  first  settlement  in 
town  was  made  in  this  locality  this  is  one  of  the  first  cemeteries, 
if  not  the  first,  to  be  located  in  the  Town  of  Topsham. 

This  cemetery,  as  others  of  the  earlier  ones,  probably  was  a 
private  cemetery.  No  one  has  been  buried  here  lately.  If  there 
were  any  records  of  the  burials  in  this  and  the  other  early  ceme¬ 
teries  they  have  been  lost.  There  is  one  IS  12  soldier  buried  in 
this  cemetery,  a  Duncan  McKieth,  who  died  October  1,  1847. 

Round  Top  Schoolhouse  Cemetery  has  two  Civil  War  veterans, 
one  lying  south  of  the  Weed  tombstone  in  an  unmarked  grave, 
and  George  Sawyer,  who  died  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December 
8th,  1862. 

Groton  Road  Cemetery  has  one  veteran  of  1812,  Jonathan 
Bixby,  who  died  December  10,  1854.  It  has  the  following  Civil 
War  soldiers:  Sergeant  Jason  R.  Bixby,  Co.  B.,  6th  Reg.,  died  at 
Camp  Griffin,  Va.,  December  0,  1861;  Nelson  J.  Bixby,  Co.  B.,  6th 
Reg.,  buried  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Bixby,  Co.  B.,  6th  Vt.  Reg. 

Zion  Hill  Cemetery  is  located  on  the  Smith  farm 
east  of  the  village  of  West  Topsham.  No  burials  have  been  made 
in  this  cemetery  for  a  long  time.  One  soldier,  William  Sanborn, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  is  buried  here. 

Fellows  Hill  Cemetery  is  located  on  what  was  the  Nick  Fel¬ 
lows  farm,  a  mile  or  more  north  of  the  village  of  Waits  River.  This 
cemetery  contains  the  bodies  of  two  Revolutionary  soldiers,  John 
Fellows,  Jr.,  who  died  March  24,  1837,  and  Benjamin  Felch,  who 
died  August  16,  1833. 
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FELLOWS  HILL  CEMETERY. 


The  old  West  Topsham  Cemetery  was  laid  out  about  1812. 
When  the  new  cemetery  was  laid  out  many  of  the  bodies  in  this 
cemetery  were  moved  to  the  new  one.  Below  are  given  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  buried  here. 

James  H.  Coffrin.  9th  Reg.,  Co.  G.,  Vt.  Vol. 

Stephen  C.  Davis,  died  March  2  3,  188  7. 

Ephraim  Webster,  died  November  11,  1862,  probably  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Jacob  Wilds  served  in  both  wars  with  England;  died  January 
16,  1841. 

The  East  Topsham  Cemetery  was  laid  out  to  contain  72  square 
rods  in  1815.  It  was  enlarged  in  1891.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  buried  in  the  East  Topsham  Cemetery, 
or  of  those  buried  elsewhere,  and  a  flag  erected  on  Decoration  Day 
for  them: 

George  Buehannan,  a  sailor,  buried  in  the  William  Carrutli  lot. 

Warren  C.  Bowen,  Co.  G.,  6th  Reg.  Yt.  Vol.;  died  January 
11,  1913. 

Albert  B.  Butterfield,  Co.  F.,  1st  Frontier  Cav.;  died  1919. 

Henry  Butterfield,  Jr.,  Co.  D.,  8th  Reg.  Yt.  Vol;  killed  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  in  1S63. 

Stephen  Chase,  died  July  28,  1883  (1812  vet.) 

William  W.  Chalmers,  died  January  6,  189  7. 
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Charles  P.  Divoll,  Co.  G.,  6th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  June  3,  1864,  from  wounds  received  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness. 

Morris  L.  Divoll,  Co.  G.,  6t.h  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  near  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  December  2  8,  18  62. 

Albert  Dickey,  Co.  A.,  lltli  Vt.  Reg.;  died  August  2  5,  IS 64. 
Retry  T.  Dickey,  died  IS 66. 

William  Dickey,  Jr.,  died  1916. 

Thomas  W.  Dickey,  Co.  D.,  8th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  April  10, 
1899. 

John  Downie,  died  August  11,  1864;  buried  at  City  Point,  Va. 
Isaac  W.  Frost,  3rd  Vt.  Bat.;  died  July  16,  18  65,  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  Hospital,  Va. 

Gibson  H.  Eastman,  Co.  I.,  11th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  18  62. 
Edwin  P.  Garland,  Co.  D.,  8th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  March  4, 

1864. 

Frank  George,  Co.  D.,  3rd  Mass.  Cav.;  died  of  starvation  and 
exposure  in  a  rebel  prison  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  December  13,  1864. 
Putnam  Hayward,  died  1926. 

Henry  B.  Heath,  Co.  G.,  6th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  October  17, 

1865. 

Lieut.  Horace  L.  Heath,  Co.  G.,  6th  lteg.,  promoted  to  3rd  U. 
S.  C.  Troop;  died  October  23,  1865,  at  Jacksonville,  F'la. ;  twin 
brother  to  Henry  B.  Heath. 

Charles  F.  Persons,  died  December  28,  1889. 

Thos.  J.  Pillsbury,  Co.  B.,  6th  Vt  Vol.;  died  May,  1862.  (One 
of  the  missing.) 

George  W.  Pillsbury,  Co.  B.,  40tli  N.  Y.  Vol.;  died  June  IS, 
1919. 

Roy  E.  Powers,  Sergeant  Co.  H.,  1st  Vt.  Inf.;  died  in  hospital 
1918.  (World  War.) 

John  H.  Miller,  Co.  G.,  9th  Reg.;  died  December  3,  1894. 
Benjamin  Ricker,  Co.  G.,  6th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Queen  Street  Hospital,  May  22,  1864. 

Ransom  Rowell,  died  June  24,  1902. 

Capt.  William  K.  Richardson,  died  June  15,  1850.  (1812). 
Henry  C.  Richardson,  died  August  15,  1910. 

Curtis  S.  Stevens,  Co.  K.,  11th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  October 
21,  1888. 

,  Jacob  B.  Sawyer,  Co.  D.,  Stli  Vt.  Vol.;  died  June  5,  1863. 
John  Sawyer,  Co.  H.,  lltli  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  July  20,  1913. 
Rufus  H.  Tucker,  died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  1862. 

Hail  D.  Willard,  Co.  D.,  11th  Reg.;  died  1917. 

George  G.  Welton,  died  December  28,  1865. 

Frank  Willey,  recruit  in  10th  Reg.;  died  December  18,  1917. 
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Joseph  C.  Weed,  died  September  21,  1902. 

Charles  Weed,  Co.  G.,  15th  Reg.;  served  in  the  Indian  War 
in  Florida  (1837);  died  December  3,  1S96. 

The  New  West  Topsham  Cemetery  was  laid  out  about  18  60 
or  18  61  as  a  private  cemetery  by  Roswell  M.  Bill.  There  is  talk 
now  of  incorporating  it  as  a  public  cemetery. 

Following  are  the  names  of  soldiers  buried  in  the  West  Tops- 
ham  Cemetery,  or  soldiers  for  whom  a  flag  is  placed  there: 

Charles  Andross,  Co.  F,  26tli  N.  Y.  Cav.,  died  1922. 

Matthew  Allen,  Civil  War,  died  May  9,  1904. 

Charles  Bagley,  Co.  G.,  9tli  Reg.;  died  in  Chicago  of  small¬ 
pox,  March  3,  18  63;  not  buried  here. 

Lewis  Batclielder,  died  October  13,  1S64;  War  of  1812. 

Charles  H.  Beede,  died  April  4,  1911. 

Judson  Bagley,  died  (probably)  in  Chicago;  body  not  in  this 
cemetery;  flag  for  him  at  the  left  of  the  Bagley  monument. 

William  B.  Bagley,  Co.  B.,  6th  Reg.;  died  June  18,  1918. 

Ralph  W.  Burgin,  (World  War);  killed  at  a  saw  mill  on  the 
Groton  road  January  15,  1926. 

Benjamin  Blake,  Co.  H.,  9th  Reg.  Yt.  Vol.;  died  February 
14,  1895. 

Smith  G.  Cheney,  Co.  G.,  10th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  in  Seminary 
Hospital  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  September  5,  1863. 

Almon  Clement,  died  February  21,  IS 68. 

Alfred  M.  Clement,  died  July  20,  1901. 

William  Durant,  died  February  4,  1879. 

Rev.  Lewis  Dexter,  9th  Co.,  8tli  Yt.  Vol.;  died  Oct.  IS,  1921. 

Frank  Davis,  Co.  K.,  4tli  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1916. 

Charles  Emery,  died  19  25. 

Rinaldo  Hood,  died  1892;  2nd  grave  to  the  left  of  the  Hood 
monument. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  buried  in  the  south  end  of  the  Jenkins  lot, 
No.  156. 

C.  Earl  Magoon,  U.  S.  Navy;  died  in  service  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  March  21,  1918. 

Charles  Daymon  Magoon,  Co.  M.,  1st  Reg.  N.  H. ;  died  1892. 

David  B.  Minard,  died  1908. 

George  Minard,  died  of  smallpox  in  Chicago.  Flag  placed  on 
his  father’s  grave. 

Frank  Minard,  buried  at  the  left  of  his  mother’s  grave  (Sarah 

B.  Minard). 

Seth  Moore,  died  May  23,  18  63. 

Christopher  C.  Payne,  died  December  1,  1883. 

Charles  Poole,  Co.  G.,  6th  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1917. 
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Joshua  T.  Payne,  Co.  K.,  loth  Res.  Penn.  Caw;  died  February 
25,  1901. 

O.  H.  Palmer,  died  1909. 

George  H.  Rice,  Co.  G.,  9tli  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1915. 

James  Ronham,  U.  S.  Caw;  died  1915. 

Ophir  S.  Sanl>orn,  died  July  8,  190S. 

Lyman  Sanborn,  not  buried  here;  flag  on  his  father’s  (George 
Sanborn)  grave. 

Cornelius  Simpson,  buried  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  lot  No.  173. 

Albert  D.  Smith,  died  February  6,  1864,  War  of  1S12. 

Leander  Tillotson,  northeast  corner  of  cemetery,  north  of  lot 
No.  173. 

Capt.  LaMarquis  Tubbs,  Lieut,  in  Co.  B.,  Capt.  of  Co.  G.;  died 
1925. 

Moses  Wilds,  died  November  1,  1879,  War  of  1S12. 

Charles  H.  Willey,  died  at  Point  of  Rocks  Hospital,  Virginia, 
April  1,  18  65. 

Oramet  D.  Willey,  Co.  G.,  9th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1922. 

Moses  Wallace,  died  February  11,  1866,  War  of  1812. 

Hiram  T.  Wood,  died  December  8,  1892.  He  carried  a  rebel 
bullet  in  his  neck  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  cemetery  at  Waits  River  village  was  laid  out  in  1841-2 
on  land  given  by  Asa  Dunbar  and  James  Richardson.  The  original 
cemetery  lies  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  present  cemetery. 
In  I86  0  an  addition  of  one  rod  in  width  was  made  on  the  east  side 
and  north  end;  in  1S81  two  pieces  of  land  were  added,  one  form¬ 
ing  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner,  and  the  other  forming  the 
whole  west  side  next  to  the  triangular  piece  bought  of  H.  R.  Miles 
November  13,  19  23.  Soldiers  buried  here  are: 

James  Annis  (1812)  buried  southwest  of  the  J.  Townsend 
Carter  grave,  and  southeast  of  the  John  Miles  grave,  and  half  way 
between  them. 

The  following  are  Civil  War  veterans: 

James  M.  Cilley,  6th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1916.  . 

Josiah  Clarke,  10th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  in  battle  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  Va.,  September  19,  1864. 

Jesse  Clarke,  10th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  at  Brandy  Station  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1864. 

William  Craggy,  Co.  D.,  15th  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1904. 

Henry  A.  Jackman,  served  four  years  in  Mass.  Light  Art.; 
died  1905. 

Joseph  F.  Laird,  Co.  G.,  9tli  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  1889. 

George  B.  Miles,  Co.  G.,  10th  Reg.  Vt.  Vol.;  died  July  6,  1912. 
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C.  B.  Moore,  Co.  C.,  6th  Yt.  Inf. 

William  A.  Pliilbriek,  Co.  D.,  lOtli  Reg.  N.  H.  Vol.;  died  on 
March  31,  1866. 

George  M.  Phelps,  Co.  D.,  19th  Yt.  Reg.;  died  1905. 

Dexter  S.  Prescott,  died  1914. 

Edward  W.  Rowland,  Co.  D.,  15tli  Vt.  Reg.;  died  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  July  2  2,  1S63. 

Joseph  R.  Smith,  Co.  I.,  lltli  Vt.  Art.  Vol.;  died  May  4,  1925. 

An  iron  fence  was  erected  along  the  south  side  next  to  the 
road  on  August  19,  19  24.  Several  evergreen  trees  were  set  out 
along  the  outside  of  this  fence.  In  the  course  of  time  these  trees 
will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  cemetery. 

Too  many  of  our  cemeteries  become  neglected,  more  so  as  the 
years  pass,  and  the  people  buried  in  them  are  forgotten.  Nothing 
is  more  depressing  than  an  old  cemetery  with  some  of  its  grave¬ 
stones  slanting  in  all  directions  and  others  lying  flat  upon  the 
ground.  A  poorly  kept  cemetery  reflects  upon  a  community  while 
a  well-kept  one,  like  well-kept  buildings,  gives  the  impression  of 
a  prosperous  community. 
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The  original  grant  of  Topsham  specified  that  one  lot  near  the 
center  of  the  town  should  be  set  apart  for  a  village  to  be  divided 
into  lots. 

The  location  of  the  Tabor  sawmill  on  Lot  No.  2  4  seemed  to 
make  it  a  better  location  for  establishing  a  village.  East  Topsham 
or  Topsham,  as  this  village  was  called,  soon  had  besides  the  saw¬ 
mill,  a.  store,  a  grist  mill,  school,  church  and  a  clothing  factory. 

On  petition  of  more  than  seven  freeholders  the  village  of  East 
Topsham  was  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  on  August  30,  1833.  No 
record  of  any  other  villages  being  laid  out  in  the  town  could  be 
found. 

THE  TOWN  HOUSE. 

A  meeting  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Lemuel  Tabor  in  East 
Topsham  was  called  at  one  o’clock  on  Nov.  22,  180  5.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  was: 

(1)  To  choose  a  moderator. 

(2)  To  vote  to  build  a  Town  House,  how  large,  and  where  it 
was  to  be  located. 

(3)  To  see  if  the  town  will  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  and  what  proportion  of  said  money  each  denomination  shall 
have. 

The  call  was  signed  by  Thomas  McKietli  and  John  Ford,  se¬ 
lectmen  of  the  Town  of  Topsham. 
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At  this  meeting-  held  on  November  22,  1S05,  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  Town  House.  The  building  was  to  be  4  0  feet  long  and  3  3 
feet  wide.  It  was  to  be  placed  about  2  5  rods  southeast  of  the 
Tabor  grist  mill.  The  location  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  site 
nine  rods  east  of  the  guide  board  near  Lemuel  Tabor’s  on  the  south 
side  of  the  county  road. 

The  construction  of  the  house  was  bid  off  to  David  Bagley  for 
$462.00.  Two-thirds  of  the  price  was  to  be  paid  in  money  on  June 
1,  1806,  and  one-third  in  neat  stock  and  grain  by  December  1, 
1  806.  It  was  voted  to  pay  as  follows  for  lumber  delivered: 

Good  hemlock  boards,  $4.00  per  M.;  good  white 
pine  boards,  clear,  $12.00  per  M. ;  good  white 
pine  clapboards,  $10.00  per  M.;  good  white  pine 
shingles,  $2.00  per  M.;  good  spruce  boards, 

$5.00  per  M.;  good  hewn  timber  for  frame  $4.00 
per  M. 

The  Town  Hall  or  House  was  completed  in  ISO 6.  On  March 

6,  182  7,  it  was  voted  to  move  the  Town  House  to  its  present  lo¬ 
cation.  The  selectmen  deeded  the  old  site  to  the  pew-holders  of 
the  new  Presbyterian  church. 

By  18  52  the  Town  House  was  in  bad  shape,  and  on  September 

7,  1852,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  house  entirely.  The  question 
then  arose  where  should  the  new  house  be  located.  The  people 
of  the  east  part  of  town  wanted  the  new  building  to  be  located 
on  the  old  Town  House  site;  the  people  in  the  west  part  of  town 
wanted  it  located  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  old  Town  House 
was  torn  down,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  vote  for  a  site.  It 
w*as  voted  to  build  on  the  present  site.  Horace  Mills  was  given 
the  contract  to  hew  out  the  timbers  and  to  erect  the  building. 

The  ire  of  the  people  in  the  wrest  part  of  town  was  roused, 
another  meeting  was  called,  and  the  proposition  to  put  the  new 
Town  House  on  the  old  site  was  defeated,  and  the  voters  decided 
to  place  the  new  building  near  Kasson  Bridge,  which  was  the 
center  of  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mills  had  the  frame  ready  to  set  up  and  was 
waiting  for  the  town  to  decide  where  it  was  to  be  placed.  One 
night  a  party  of  young  men  of  East  Topsham  and  vicinity  took 
the  frame  from  the  mill-yard  and  by  morning  had  it  standing  on 
the  old  foundation. 

Another  meeting  was  called  to  vote  on  the  question  whether 
the  frame  should  be  left  standing  or  whether  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Kasson  Bridge.  It  was  decided  by  a  plurality  of  twro 
votes  to  leave  it  standing  on  the  old  Town  House  site. 
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The  new  house  was  completed  in  1853.  The  stone  work  and 
stone  cost  $105.00;  carpenter  work  and  lumber,  $540.50,  and 
work  on  the  grounds  and  steps  $24.00,  a  total  cost  of  $678.50. 

The  method  of  procedure  at  town  meetings  has  not  changed 
since  those  of  early  days  Every  question  to  he  voted  on  is  stated 
in  the  call  for  the  coming  town  meeting.  At  the  meeting  which 
follows  the  call,  a  moderator  is  chosen,  after  which  each  item  in 
the  call  is  taken  up,  discussed  and  voted  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  proceedings  at  each  March  meeting  a 
list  of  those  who  have  not  paid  their  taxes  to  date  is  read.  These 
delinquent  tax-payers  cannot  vote. 

A  whole  day  is  usually  taken  to  transact  the  town’s  business. 
A  dinner  is  served  in  the  hall  at  noon  by  one  of  the  Woman’s  As¬ 
sociations  of  the  village,  and  an  hour  or  two  is  spent  at  the  table. 
This  get-together  at  noon  is  always  a  pleasant  affair. 

Some  lively  times  have  occurred  in  the  old  Town  Hall  at 
town  meetings  during  the  past  hundred  years.  The  story  is  told 
of  one  man  who  proposed  one  of  the  items  in  the  call.  After  the 
item  had  been  discussed  in  the  meeting,  the  proposer  of  the  item 
rose  and  shouted:  “Vote  her  down  boys,  vote  her  down!” 


EAST  Tors  HAM  STORKS. 


The  oldest  store  in  East  Topsham,  the  old  Tabor  store,  now 
used  as  a  garage,  stands  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  as  one 
enters  the  village  from  the  south,  and  opposite  the  present  store 
building. 

The  present  store  building  was  erected  about  9  0  years  ago. 
J.  D.  Miller,  the  present  owner,  got  possession  of  it  in  1920.  A 
general  line  of  merchandise  is  carried. 
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ALCOHOL  AM)  UNDESIRABLE  CITIZENS. 

In  early  days  it  was  customary  for  the  selectmen  of  Topsham 
to  give  the  constable  authority  to  warn  undesirable  people  out  of 
the  town.  The  first  mention  in  the  town  records  of  a  warning  of 
this  kind  was  in  1805,  when  the  constable  warned  five  single  per¬ 
sons  and  five  families  to  leave  town. 

An  old  receipt  states  that  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  from 
the  Asa  Porter  distillery  on  Fellows’  Hill  from  February  1st  to 
April  1st,  inclusive,  in  the  year  1815  was  220  gallons. 

William  F.  George,  who  was  a  strong  temperance  man,  once 
canvassed  the  town  to  see  how  much  alcohol  was  sold.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  during  one  year  7  8  barrels  of  New  England  rum  was 
sold  in  Topsham. 

The  first  mention  in  the  town  records  of  the  sale  of  alcohol 
was  on  May  21,  1844,  when  a  call  was  made  asking  the  town  to 
vote:  “Whether  or  not  the  county  court  should  grant  a  license  to 
any  person  to  sell  or  retail  ardent  spirits  in  the  town.”  This  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  call  was  dismissed  without  voting  upon  it,  but  at  the 
March  meeting  in  184  7,  17  7  voted  for  and  117  against  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  town. 

The  no-license  party  defeated  the  license  party  in  1849,  ISO 
to  121.  In  18  52  a  license  was  granted  to  innkeepers  to  sell  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors  for  medicinal,  chemical  and  mechanical  purposes. 
Granting  licenses  to  agents  to  sell  liquor  was  the  method  for  many 
years.  Alcohol  for  medicinal  purposes  became  a  farce.  It  could 
be  had  on  almost  any  pretense.  By  18  54  there  was  so  much 
drunkenness  that  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  petitioned,  through  the 
county  court,  asking  that  a  number  of  residents  in  Topsham  have 
guardians  appointed  over  them  because  they  were  liable  because 
of  drunkenness  to  become  a  burden  on  the  town. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  put  an  end  to  the  curse  of  the 
licensed  drink  shop.  While  somte  alcohol  is  boot-legged  in  the  town 
of  Topsham  at  the  present  time,  no  such  conditions  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  with  its  resulting  evils  of  idleness  and  gaming,  exists  as  in 
earlier  days: 


STORY  OF  A  TOPSHAM  RAINDROP. 

One  day  a  little  raindrop  fell  from  a  cloud  that  hung  over 
a  forested  hill.  Downward  it  fell  till  it  struck  the  leaf  of  a  maple 
tree.  It  rolled  along  this  leaf  to  its  very  apex  then  dropped  to 
the  ground. 

Through  the  mossy  earth  it  sank,  deeper  and  deeper,  till  at 
last  it  came  out  into  the  light  of  day  and  began  its  long  journey 
to  the  sea.  Down  the  hillside  it  raced  with  its  many  brother 
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drops,  swinging  around  a  rock  or  dashing  into  the  bank  upon  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  brooklet  till  it  seemed  to  the  little  rain¬ 
drop  that,  not  only  itself  but  all  it  brother  drops  had  gone  crazy. 

A  brook  trout  with  a  flip  of  its  tail  threw  the  little  raindrop 
into  the  air  where  it  reflected  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Fall¬ 
ing  back  into  the  brook  it  moved  swiftly  on  its  way.  It  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  through  the  tree-tops  above  and  heard  the 
happy  songs  of  birds  in  the  nearby  trees. 

At  last  with  a  final  plunge  the  little  raindrop  entered  the 
broad  river.  Slower  now,  it  passed  green  meadows,  pleasant  farm 
houses  and  blossoming  orchards.  It  moved  under  bridges  over 
which  is  heard  the  rumble  of  the  electric  car.  It  rushed  through 
sluiceways  and  against  mill  wheels  that  turn  thousands  of  spindles. 
It  was  pushed  about  by  many  boats  that  ply  upon  the  waters  of 
the  river  till  at  last  it  came  to  a  great  city  and  there  passed  out 
into  the  mighty  ocean. 

Not  for  long,  however,  did  this  little  raindrop  remain  here, 
for  the  sun  changed  it  into  invisible  vapor.  This  vapor  rose  high 
in  the  air  where  a  sea  breeze  moved  it  towards  the  shore.  It 
reached  the  land,  traveled  up  the  hillside  slopes  and  rested  upon 
the  hilltops.  The  colder  air  of  the  hills  changed  the  vapor  of  the 
little  raindrop  and  of  its  many  brother  drops  into  a  cloud.  From 
its  position  in  this  cloud  the  little  raindrop  looked  down  and  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  below  it  the  very  same  maple  leaf  up¬ 
on  which  it  had  fallen  only  a  few  days  before. 

Only  a  drop  of  water 

That  fell  from  a  cloud  one  day, 

Flashing,  dashing,  splashing, 

As  it  hurries  on  its  way. 

Happy  little  water-drop, 

Never  an  ill  does  it  borrow, 

But  sings  as  it  passes  along, 

“I’ll  look  for  the  better  tomorrow.” 

We,  like  this  drop  of  water, 

Are  sailing  the  stream  of  life, 

We  meet  the  rocks  and  the  currents, 

With  which  our  pathways  are  rife. 

But  we,  like  this  water-drop, 

Ought  never  a  trouble  to  borrow, 

But  sing  as  we  pass  along, 

“We’ll  look  for  the  better  tomorrow.” 
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EAST  TOPSHAM  POSTOFFICE. 

East  Topsham  postoffice  was  established  in  182  3.  The  first 
postmaster  was  Warren  Ives.  E.  M.  Hood  is  the  present  postmaster. 
He  took  the  office  in  July,  19  20.  The  mail  is  brought  to  East  Tops¬ 
ham  from  East  Corinth.  The  office  pays  a  salary  of  about  $4  00.00 

annually. 

George  W.  Merritt  carries  the  mail  from  East  Corinth  to  East 
Topsham,  this  mail  being  brought  from  Bradford  to  East  Corinth 
by  the  stage  on  Star  Route  No.  3171.  Mr.  Merritt  makes  one  trip 
per  day.  This  route  pays  about  $37.00  per  month. 

Much  of  the  mail  in  the  north  part  of  town  is  delivered  from 
the  Groton  postoffice. 

WEST  TOPSHAM  POSTOFFICE. 

The  West  Topsham  postoffice  was  established  in  1826.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallace  was  the  first  postmaster.  The  first  postoffice  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  school-house.  Later  the  postoffice  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Jenness  House,  and  George  Jenness  became  post¬ 
master. 

The  present  postmistress  is  Alberta  F.  Church,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  February  15,  1915.  Mail  arrives  once  daily  from  Barre 
and  is  sent  out  once  daily  by  R.  F.  D.  except  on  holidays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  The  salary  amounting  to  between  $40  0.0  0  and  $500.0  0  is 
obtained  from  stamp  cancellations.  About  ninety  families  receive 
mail  from  this  office. 

The  mail  route  from  West  Topsham  was  established  July  1, 
1908.  Hail  C.  White  has  been  mail  carrier  on  the  route  since  it 
started.  His  route  is  20.2  miles  in  length.  He  started  with  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $810.00.  His  salary  is  now  about  $1800.00. 

Mr.  White  says  he  has  seen  some  deep  snows  in  the  21  years 
that  he  has  been  mail  carrier.  The  deepest  one  he  remembers  was 
in  1917-18,  when  the  snow  in  some  places  in  the  roads  was  eight 
feet  deep.  He  says  that  the  main  roads  on  his  route  are  better 
now,  and  the  hill  roads  poorer  than  they  were  when  he  began  carry¬ 
ing  mail  21  years  ago. 

WAITS  RIVER  POSTOFFICE. 

The  Waits  River  postoffice  was  established  in  1854.  E.  C. 
Swift  was  the  first  postmaster.  Lola  Nutt  Clark  is  the  present  post¬ 
mistress,  having  been  appointed  December  13,  1918. 
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Mail  is  delivered  at  this  office  twice  daily  from  Bradford  six 
days  in  each  week,  and  once  each  day  from  West  Topsliam  by  R. 
F.  D.  About  thirty  families  receive  mail  from  this  office,  The  sal¬ 
ary  of  about  $375.00  is  received  largely  from  the  cancellation  of 
stamps. 


STAR  ROUTE. 


Star  Mail  Route  No.  3171  between  Waits  River  and  Bradford 


was  established  July  1,  1913.  The  first  mail  carrier  was  Perley 


Hood.  The  present  carrier  is  Kenneth  A.  Batten,  with  Clifford 
Chalmers  as  substitute.  The  route  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  two 
round  trips  are  made  daily.  The  salary  is  about  $1200.00. 

Besides  carrying  mail  from  Bradford  to  East  Corinth  and 
Waits  River,  individual  mail  is  left  at  twenty-three  boxes  on  the 
route. 
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A  TOPS  HAM  BROOK. 


Little  brooklet  as  you  flow, 

With  a  murmur  soft  and  low, 

Thru  the  shadows  and  the  light, 
Always  working  day  and  night, 
Oh,  how  happy  you  must  be, 

In  your  journey  to  the  sea. 


Wonderful  stories  you  could  tell 
Of  woodsey  things  I  love  so  well, 

Of  stately  pine,  of  spruce  and  beech, 
Of  speckled  trout  within  your  reach, 
Of  flowers  sweet  in  forest  glen, 

Far  beyond  the  haunts  of  men. 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  TOPSHAM 


Except  in  a  few  cases,  where  children  have  been  adopted, 
names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  looking  for  such 
children  or  persons  look  for  the  family  with  which  such  children 
are  living.  The  names  of  the  residents  are  given  with  the  date  of 
birth,  present  postoffice  address,  occupation  and  political  affiliation. 

A. 

Leslie  H.  Avery,  Nov.  16,  1008;  night  watchman;  West  Tops- 
ham;  Republican. 

E.  15.  Ail  dr  oss,  June  23,  1893;  F.,  East  Corinth,  Republican. 

Mrs.  Mary  Andross,  July  30,  1889;  Democrat. 

Nellie  M.  Andross,  January  21,  1913. 

Guy  E.  Allen,  May  19,  1S9S;  truck  driver;  West  Topsham; 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Velma  E.  Allen,  July  3,  1901;  Rep. 

Madaline  M.  Allen,  Nov.  2,  1920. 

Chester  R.  Allen,  April  23,  1922. 

Orin  A.  Avery,  June  27,  1903;  mill  hand;  West  Topsham,  Rep. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Avery,  April  11,  190  8;  Rep. 

Jean  B.  Avery,  June  20,  1924. 

Albert  S.  Avery,  July  31,  192  5. 

Richard  P.  Avery,  October  4,  19  2  6. 

Marjorie  J.  Avery,  February  23,  1928. 

B. 

Susan  A.  Butterfield,  July  21,  1858;  East  Corinth,  Democrat. 

Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Bagley,  July  5,  1854;  West  Topsham,  Dem. 

Fred  E.  Bagley,  October  25,  1883;  Road  Overseer;  West  Tops¬ 
ham;  Democrat. 

Mrs.  Fred  E.  Bagley,  April  2  3,  1886;  Dem. 

Russell  A.  Bagley,  August  26,  1909. 

Lynford  G.  Bagley,  April  14,  1915. 

Margaret  Bagley,  July  3,  1921. 
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MT.  KNOX  HOUSE 


Walter  P.  Burgin,  April  27,  1860;  F.,  Groton;  Republican. 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  Burgin,  August  18,  1865;  Rep. 

Ray  F.  Burgin,  June  15,  1899;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Burgin,  March  19,  1S97;  Groton;  Rep. 

Muriel  B.  Burgin,  July  10,  1  924. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgin,  known  as  the  “Mt.  Knox 
House,”  was  built  by  Parker  Dexter,  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner,  about  80  years  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  enlarged 
and  modernized  till  its  accommodations  are  equal  to  the  best  homes 
in  anjr  city  in  the  state. 

Looking  westward  from  the  house  situated  on  an  elevated 
plain,  the  forested  hill-tops  of  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  mark  the  skyline  except  when  their  tops  are  hidden  by  clouds. 
Between  the  house  and  this  range  of  hills  Waits  River  flows  noisily 
singing  its  age  old  song. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgin  have  thrown  their  commodious  home 
open  to  tourists  during  the  summer  months.  From  500  to  700 
tourists  are  accommodated  yearly,  sometimes  from  15  to  18  during 
a  single  night. 

On,  on  to  the  sea  it  goes, 

Waits  River,  child  of  the  hills, 

Oft-times  thru  shadows  dark, 

When  the  day  its  course  has  run, 

Or,  where  the  branches  thick 
Shut  out  the  noon-day  sun. 
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The  wild  flower  and  the  fern 
Grow  down  to  its  very  brink, 

They  add  to  the  sylvan  beauty, 

And,  with  the  songs  of  many  birds, 

Bring  to  everyone  a  picture 

That  cannot  be  told  in  words. 

Kolia  I.  Karnes,  Nov.  1,  1890;  Woodsman,  Groton;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Holla  I.  Barnes,  December  4,  1892;  Rep. 

Alton  E.  Barnes,  August  21.  1911. 

Clifford  H.  Barnes,  July  27,  1918. 

Marie  S.  Barnes,  March  13,  19  20. 

Arline  E.  Barnes,  October  8,  1923. 

Ivis  M.  Barnes,  April  17,  1920. 


HOME  OF  KENNETH  A.  BATTEN 


Kenneth  A.  Batten,  April  14,  1899;  F.,  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Anabel  C.  Batten,  August  15,  1893;  Rep. 

Dwight  C.  Woodcock  Batten,  April  8,  1917. 

Jeanette  E.  Batten,  October  18,  1922. 

Gardner  C.  Batten,  December  7,  1924. 

Russell  K.  Batten,  October  12,  1927. 

Mr.  Batten  is  one  of  the  young  farmers  of  Topsliam.  Starting 
to  farm  only  a  few  years  ago,  he  had  the  idea  that  the  way  to 
produce  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  is  to  raise  it.  Starting  with  only  a 
few,  his  herd  now  numbers  over  20  head  of  good  grade  cattle. 
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E.  V.  Batten,  May  5,  1872;  Fireman,  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Batten,  September  2  3,  1S74;  Rep. 

A.  F.  Ball,  June  19,  1876;  Steam  fitter,  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Ball,  June  18,  187  3;  Rep. 

David  A.  Ball,  July  13,  1850;  Farmer,  East  Corinth;  Dem. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  steamfitter,  with  the  help  of  his 
father,  David  Ball,  Mr.  Ball  carries  on  the  work  of  a  hundred-acre 
valley  farm. 

Susie  1.  Bundy,  September  1,  19  03. 

A.  M.  Bailey,  Farmer,  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bailey,  July  1,  1896;  Rep. 

John  B.  Bailey,  July  13,  1910. 

Mildred  E.  Bailey,  December  9,  1916. 

F.  C.  Blood,  September  S,  18  69;  F.,  Groton;  Independent. 

Emma  J.  Brown,  January  20,  1844;  Groton;  Rep. 

Herbert  O.  Bagley,  May  30,  1S69;  F.,  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Herbert  O.  Bagley,  September  15,  1S72;  Rep. 

Sherman  S.  Bragg,  March  1,  1895;  Carpenter,  Waits  River; 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Bragg,  May  18,  19  05;  Rep. 

Mrs.  L.  Ij.  Brigham,  December  31,  1898;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
Leland  L.  Brigham,  Jr.,  December  3,  19  21. 

Ruth  A.  Brigham,  September  5,  1924. 

Rena  A.  Brigham,  October  30,  1925. 

Mary  R.  Bourtell,  April  2  6,  19  09;  Groton;  housekeeper;  never 

voted. 

Mary  R.  Bourtell,  April  3,  192  6. 

Ernest  C.  Bourtell,  January  16,  1929. 

F.  Elwyn  Bond,  September  13,  1911;  West  Topsham. 

C. 


C.  J.  Colby,  January  12,  1895;  Farmer  and  Patrolman;  West 

Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Colby,  April  21,  1903;  Rep. 
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Eugene  C.  Colby,  June  9,  1915. 

Arlene  D.  Colby,  October  26,  1920. 

Arber  M.  Colby,  November  19,  1926. 

Jureen  A.  Colby,  September  26,  1928. 

Mrs.  Delia  Clark,  April  15,  1S82;  housekeeper;  West  Topsham, 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Cushing,  July  17,  1891:  Waits  River;  housekeeper; 
Republican. 

Marion  Cushing,  November  24,  1919. 

Mrs.  Anna  Chalmers,  June  29,  1869;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
Lawrence  H.  Chalmers,  December  1,  1909. 

Clifford  W.  Chalmers,  August  30,  1895;  Assistant  Mail  Carrier; 
Waits  River:  Rep. 

Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Chalmers,  January  14,  1897;  Rep. 

FI  or  an  A.  Church,  May  17,  1859;  F.,  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Church,  November  12,  1865;  Postmistress;  Rep. 
Julia  A.  Newton,  April  5,  1833;  Dem. 

G.  M.  Coffin,  January  2,  1S7  0;  Blacksmith,  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Coffin,  September  20,  187  4;  Rep. 

L.  L.  Coffin.  May  30,  1895;  Blacksmith,  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Coffin,  February  21,  1893;  Rep. 

Evelyn  M.  Coffin,  September  16,  1911. 

Ferd  L.  Coffin,  June  21,  1913. 

Glen  M.  Coffin,  October  8,  1917. 

Shirley  V.  Coffin,  October  24,  1919. 

Onie  I.  Coffin,  Nov.  15,  1907;  F.,  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Charles  H.  Cilley,  July  12,  1898;  F.,  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Cilley,  July  6,  1907;  Rep. 

Charles  T.  Cilley,  November  3,  1926. 

Mrs.  Lauraette  J.  Chalmers,  Nov.  18,  1856;  Groton;  Dem. 
Robert  M.  Chalmers,  September  6,  1895;  F.;  Dem. 

Mrs.  Doris  C.  Chalmers,  22  years  of  age. 

Eri  C.  Chalmers,  July  8,  1897. 

The  Chalmers  boys  keep  about  2  5  head  of  Hereford  cattle. 
They  have  one  of  the  good  hill  farms  that  are  still  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  town. 
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Catherine  B.  Carter,  September  24,  1SS1;  R.  N.  Nurse;  West 
Topsliam;  Rep. 

Harry  G.  Currier,  May  6,  1891;  worker  in  bobbin  mill;  Tops- 
ham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Harry  G.  Currier,  November  IS.  IS 85;  Rep. 

Charles  W.  Currier,  June  3,  1917. 

C.  E.  Currier,  June  14,  1850;  F.,  Topsliam;  Rep. 

Betsey  A.  Currier,  February  29,  1856;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Currier  lives  in  the  old  Levi  Tabor  house,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  houses  in  East  Topsliam. 

Lewis  E.  Currier,  March  12,  1893;  F.,  East  Topsliam;  Deni. 
Mrs.  Leaffie  G.  Currier,  June  4,  1899;  Dem. 

Beatrice  M.  Currier,  Nov.  17,  19  20. 

Charles  A.  Currier,  March  27,  19  24. 

Paul  L.  Currier,  May  8,  1928. 

Frank  A.  Currier,  April  12,  1865;  F.,  East  Topsliam;  Dem. 
Hosea  G.  Currier,  April  16,  1S99;  East  Topsliam;  Dem. 

F.  W.  Currier,  Dec.  25,  1854;  F.,  Waits  River,  Rep. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Currier,  March  21,  1863;  Rep. 

Florence  I.  Webster,  January  1,  192  2. 

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Cunningham,  March  22,  1877  ;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
Milton  R.  Partington,  June  8,  1921. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  calls  her  12  0-acre  farm  “Pinehurst.”  Her 
herd  of  Jerseys,  with  other  farm  work,  keeps  her  busy  and  out-of- 
doors  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

O.  C.  Croxford,  February  10,  1877;  Printer;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Glenn  Colby,  Nov.  2  9,  1899;  F.,  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Colby,  June  24,  1904;  Rep. 

Barbara  M.  Colby,  September  8,  19  26. 

N.  T.  Cilley,  January  28,  1874;  F.,  West  Topsliam;  Rep. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Cilley,  February  2,  1885;  Rep. 

F.  G.  Crockett,  June  14,  1863;  Painter;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Crockett,  June  23,  1869. 

Cristabell  N.  Crockett,  December  2  5,  1911. 

Dorothy  B.  Crockett,  August  12,  1916. 
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Addie  M.  Cuiiniii^li.iin,  March  15,  1858;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Frank  H.  Craig,  April  10,  18 GO;  Teacher;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

D. 


John  W.  Darling,  February  5,  1005;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 
Donald  R.  Darling,  December  1,  190G. 

Richard  H.  Darling,  November  21),  190  8. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  R.  Darling,  190G. 

Paul  N.  Darling,  September  2  8,  1910. 

Olive  B.  Darling,  September  9,  1912. 

Kathleen  H.  Darling,  February  24,  191G. 

Philip  T.  Darling,  February  10,  1919. 

Josephine  F.  Darling,  June  24,  1922. 

Mrs.  Filette  G.  Darling,  June  G,  1S83;  Rep. 

The  Darling  farm  consists  of  about  375  acres.  Dairying  is 
carried  on,  there  being  an  average  of  30  head  of  cattle  kept  on  the 
place. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Donald,  November  1,  18G5;  Groton;  never  voted. 


Ralph  E.  Delano,  August  5,  1901;  farm  hand;  Groton;  Rep. 

Charlie  E.  Dow,  December  31,  1880;  F.;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

B.  L.  Dexter,  June  13,  1S89;  F. ;  Waits  River. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Dexter,  June  29,  189  3;  never  voted. 

Floyd  E.  Dexter,  September  4,  1912. 

Bessie  E.  Dexter,  March  30,  1914. 

Perley  A.  Dexter,  September  12,  1915. 

Robert  R.  Dexter,  July  11,  1921. 

Marion  L.  Dexter,  February  13,  1926. 

Lola  M.  Dexter,  January  17,  1928. 

Cora  B.  Darling,  October  8,  1877;  Groton;  never  voted. 

Calvin  V.  Darling,  November  8,  1911. 

J.  A.  Dow,  November  2,  1872;  Doctor;  West  Topsham;  Rep 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Dow,  March  21,  1888;  Dem. 

Bounder  A.  Dexter,  July  2  0,  1895;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Leander  A.  Dexter,  August  12,  1890;  Rep. 

Blanche  A.  Felch,  November  14,  1916. 

Harold  J.  Dexter,  March  31,  1919. 
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Martin  L.  Dexter,  August  12,  19  2  0. 

King  F.  Dexter,  August  18,  1921. 

Creola  A.  Dexter,  December  20,  1922. 

Lewis  B.  Dexter,  February  2u,  19  24. 

Leo  H.  Dexter,  February  20,  1  924. 

Freda  A.  Dexter,  August  1G,  1925. 

Everett  L.  Dexter,  November  5,  1927. 

Charles  E.  Dodge,  July  7,  1906;  Laborer;  E.  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Dodge,  August  5,  1906;  Rep. 

James  E.  Dodge,  June  29,  1929. 

Charles  E.  Dickerman,  October  10,  1871;  F.,  E.  Corinth;  Rep. 

Harry  E.  Dickerman,  September  6,  1913. 

Jessie  B.  Dickerman,  April  4,  19  09;  Teacher;  E.  Corinth;  Rep. 

Charles  AV.  Daniels,  December  9,  1879;  F.;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Daniels,  April  17,  1885;  Rep. 

Albert  F.  Downing,  April  1,  19  00;  F.;  East  Topsham;  Ind. 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Downing,  October  27,  1903;  Ind. 

George  F.  Downing,  December  11,  192  3. 

James  A.  Downing,  November  2  2,  19  25. 

Jessie  M.  Downing,  April  11,  1929. 

Robert  E.  Donald,  October  22,  1899;  Quarryman;  Groton. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Donald,  August  12,  1902;  never  voted. 

John  A.  Donald,  September  28,  1925. 

Robert  E.  Donald,  Jr.,  May  17,  1927. 

Estelle  J.  Donald,  May  19,  1929. 

Julian  A.  Diinock,  August  9,  1873;  Orchardist;  East  Corinth; 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Julian  A.  Dimock,  March  5,  1873;  Rep. 

Rosalie  Weston,  September  27,  1848;  East  Corinth;  Dem. 

One  of  the  first  orchards  in  Topsham  was  Jesse  Crown's  near 
the  Newbury  line.  This  orchard  was  bearing  fruit  in  179  8. 

The  soil  in  Topsham,  especially  on  the  protected  hillsides  of 
the  uplands,  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  apples.  Till  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1917-18  every  farm  had  its  orchard.  In  that  year  a  severe 
freezing  killed  nearly  all  the  apple  trees  in  town.  Where  new  or¬ 
chards  have  been  set  out  they  are  doing  well.  The  chief  varieties 
are  Bethels,  McIntosh  and  Fameuse. 

The  older  trees  in  the  Dimock  Orchard,  the  largest  orchard 
in  town,  were  set  out  by  Alex.  Eastman  75  years  ago.  Mr.  Dimock 
took  possession  of  the  place  in  1912.  He  topped  the  old  orchard 
and  set  out  a  new  one  of  between  1500  and  1600  trees.  This  or- 
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chard  covers  about  4  0  acres.  A  larger  part  of  the  trees  are  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Reds.  There  are  some  Fameuse  and  Bethels.  Even  in  the 
“off”  year  several  thousand  bushels  of  line  apples  are  raised.  This 
year  (15)29)  the  crop  will  probably  be  between  6000  and  7000  bu¬ 
shels  of  marketable  apples.  Julian  A.  Dimock,  the  owner,  markets 
apples  every  year.  Ilis  orchards  are  well  cared  for  and  are  worth 
visiting  at  blossoming  time  or  in  the  fruiting  season. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  orchard, 

I  stand  Tnong  blossoms  and  trees, 

I  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds 

And  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  bees. 

'The  turtle  dove’s  nest  of  sticks 
Laid  criss-cross  there  I  see. 

The  mud-daubed  nest  of  the  robin 
In  the  crotch  of  every  tree. 

I 

Though  far  removed  am  I 

From  orchard  and  farm  today, 

Very  well  do  I  remember 

That  blossoming  orchard  in  May. 
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K. 


Edson  Emerson,  January  2  0,  1861;  F.;  East  Corinth, 

Mrs.  Edson  Emerson,  January  7,  1877;  Rep. 

C.  Wesley  Emerson,  August  10,  190  7. 

Clinton  L.  Emery,  July  11,  1867;  F.;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 

Mr.  Emery  specializes  in  raising  turkeys,  having  during  this 
season  a  flock  of  over  10  0.  He  keeps  about  10  head  of  cattle  on 
his  86-acre  farm. 

G.  W.  Edwards,  April  13,  1869;  West  Topsham. 

Charles  R.  Emerson,  April  26,  1888;  F.;  Groton,  Rep. 

Mrs.  Charles  It.  Emerson,  August  30,  188S;  Rep. 

Ralph  W.  Emerson,  January  31,  1911. 

Charles  W.  Emerson,  September  25,  1912. 

Sophronia  M.  Emerson,  July  17,  1915. 

Henry  F.  Emerson,  September  11,  1917. 

Hellene  J.  Emerson,  April  6,  19  2  0. 

Paul  B.  Emeison,  July  15,  1922. 

Luvia  I.  Emerson,  September  2  0,  1924. 

Marion  E.  Emerson,  May  12,  1927. 

T.  S.  Eastman,  June  14,  18  57,  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Eastman,  March  2  9,  1861;  Rep. 

Samuel  I.  Eastman,  October  2  2,  1899;  woodcutter;  Groton; 

Republican. 

William  H.  Eastman,  May  12,  19  03;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Eastman,  February  22,  1896;  Rep. 

Richard  Miller  Eastman,  December  2,  1920. 


W.  E.  Frost,  September  2  9,  1874;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Frost,  November  2  5,  1878;  Rep. 

Renwick  J.  Frost,  July  2,  1907;  F.;  Rep. 

Leslie  R.  Frost,  August  5,  19  09. 

Mr.  Frost  has  a  farm  of  over  400  acres  on  which  there  are 
1200  sugar  trees.  He  keeps  about  30  grade  Guernsey  cattle.  His 
is  one  of  the  good  hill  farms  in  the  north  part  of  town. 

A.  B.  Fisk,  March  10,  1864;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Fisk,  October  5,  1864;  Rep. 
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A.  N.  Fisk,  November  11,  1901. 

C.  It.  Fisk,  November  23,  1903. 

Fremont  W.  Fisk,  April  3,  1909. 

The  three  boys  and  their  lather  work  a  farm  of  about  4  00 
acres.  This  farm  at  present  has  4  0  head  of  cattle  and  about  4  5 
sheep.  It  is  one  of  Topsham's  good  dairy  farms.  Mr.  Fisk  an¬ 
nually  makes  sugar  from  a  thousand  trees. 


Thomas  A.  Flynn,  July 
Democrat. 


IS,  1 S  7  S  ;  fa rm  ha n d ; 


West  Topsliam; 


Stanley  II.  Furman,  November  6,  1886;  F. ;  Groton;  Itep. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  J.  Furman,  February  5,  1892;  ltep. 

Milo  Thomas  Furman,  October  25,  1917. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Furman  have  one  of  the  best  hill  farms  in  the 
north  part  of  Topsham.  They  keep  from  30  to  40  head  of  cattle 
on  their  500-acre  farm. 


Charles  K.  Fortune,  July  10,  1891;  F. ;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Ethel  A.  Fortune,  September  11.  1894;  Rep. 

Marion  R.  Fortune,  June  1,  1917. 

Celia  M.  Fortune,  May  17,  1919. 

Arlene  J.  Fortune,  August  14,  1921. 

Natalie  H.  Fortune,  July  12,  1924. 

Phyllis  I.  Fortune,  December  14,  1928. 

E.  H.  Farnham,  April  2,  1868;  F.;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Farnham,  March  4,  1884;  Rep. 

Hertha  B.  Farnham,  February  27,  1913. 

Russell  A.  Farnham,  September  2  5,  1916. 

Gordon  R.  Farnham,  September  6,  1920. 

Annie  G.  Farnham,  May  2  8,  19  22. 

William  C.  Pox,  April  2,  1889;  laborer;  East  Topsham;  Dem. 
Mrs.  William  C.  Fox,  November  2,  19  03;  Rep. 

Winston  E.  Fox,  June  13,  1926. 

Orrin  E.  Farnham,  June  16,  1910;  machinist;  West  Topsham; 
Republican. 

John  Flanders,  April  22,  1878;  West  Topsham;  never  voted. 
Stephen  Farmer,  April  8,  1881;  fireman;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Thomas  D.  Fellows,  May  24,  18  38;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
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Mr.  Fellows  has  lived  his  whole  life  in  Topsham.  He  saw  the 
coming  of  the  mowing  machine  to  take  the  place  of  the  cradle  and 
the  scythe.  He  remembers  the  time  when  Waits  River  had  no 
postoffice,  and  his  father  used  to  walk  over  the  hills  to  East  Tops¬ 
ham  once  a  week  for  the  “Universalist  Watchman,”  published  at 
Montpelier  by  E.  P.  Walton  and  Sons. 

Though  troubled  somewhat  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  Mr. 
Fellows  still  makes  his  own  garden  and  does  his  own  housework. 
His  eyesight  has  always  been  good,  and  he  spends  much  time  in 
reading.  Mr.  Fellows  has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican.  Pie 
cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  has  voted  for 
every  Republican  candidate  since  that  time.  However,  he  says  he 
lost  his  vote  a  few  times. 

John  H.  Felch,  March  1?*,  1853;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Felch,  February  11,  18  60;  Rep. 

George  M.  Felch,  January  2  2,  18  89;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Felch,  April  16,  189  8;  Rep. 
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There  are  about  250  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  George  Felch 
and  his  father  keep  an  average  of  2  5  sheep  and  six  to  eight  cows. 
This  year  there  has  been  425  maple  trees  tapped,  from  which  800 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  was  made.  As  a  boy  and  young  man  George 
Felch  broke  more  than  one  pair  of  oxen.  While  he  gave  up  his 
ox-team  several  years  ago  and  now  has  a  good  team  of'  horses, 
George  often  says  “There  is  nothing  like  a  good  pair  of  oxen  to 
snake  a  log  across  the  river.” 
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G. 

E.  S.  Green,  January  16,  I860;  F. ;  Groton;  Dem. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Green,  July  27,  1S61;  Dem. 

From  the  large  maple  grove  on  his  farm  Mr.  Green  makes  a 
yearly  average  of  300  gallons  of  maple  syrup.  This  syrup  sells  at 
about  $2.25  per  gallon. 

William  H.  Gallagher,  September  3,  1861;  lumber  worker; 
East  Topsham;  Dem. 

Prescott  J.  Gearwar,  October  IS,  18  89;  Blacksmith;  E.  Tops¬ 
ham;  Rep. 

John  P.  Gearwar,  February  16,  1917. 

Orville  Hubbard,  October  2  7,  I8  60;  laborer;  East  Topsham; 
Republican. 

Lcland  Hayward,  August  25,  1871;  laborer;  West  Topsham; 
Democrat. 

G.  H.  Hight,  March  3,  18  69;  Tax  Collector;  West  Topsham; 
Republican. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Higlit,  March  10,  187  9;  Hep. 

Charles  S.  Higlit,  April  2  8,  18  67;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

L.  P.  Hight,  October  17,  1875;  Merchant;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Hight,  December  5,  1884;  Rep. 

Delma  D.  Hight,  March  26,  1906. 

Lloyd  L.  Hight,  November  4,  1908. 

Delta  F.  Hight,  September  7,  1912. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Hood,  February  24,  1851;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

R.  B.  Hood,  April  27,  1879;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Hood,  January  17,  1897;  Rep. 

Mr.  Hood  is  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  Topsham.  He 
has  filled  the  office  of  Road  Commissioner  for  a  good  many  years. 

Henry  E.  Hood,  November  18,  1859;  F.;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 

Earl  R.  Hood,  April  15,  1905;  laborer;  West  Topsham. 

Mrs.  Earl  R.  Hood,  April  18,  1908;  Rep. 

Robert  E.  Hood,  December  10,  1926. 
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Benjamin  F.  Hall,  June  15,  1863;  F. ;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Willard  B.  Hall,  August  6,  18S8;  F.;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Willard  B.  Hall,  January  21,  1S96;  Rep. 

Rosa  A.  Hall,  July  14,  1916. 

Graydon  W.  Hall,  June  2  2,  1913. 

Otis  B.  Hall,  March  9,  1921. 

Annie  R.  Hall,  September  21,  1922. 

Mabel  E.  Hall,  March  2  6,  192  4. 

Virgil  C.  Hall,  July  12,  192S. 

Mrs.  Carrie  I.  Hood,  July  4,  1858;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Waldo  JE.  Hood,  March  2  2,  1886;  Butter-maker;  West  Tops¬ 
ham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Hood,  December  10,  1891;  Dem. 

Lena  J.  Hood,  August  12,  1918. 

C.  M.  Hayward,  August  14,  1871;  farm  hand;  West  Topsham; 
Republican. 

A.  Rawson  Holgate,  September  IS,  1896;  Minister;  Waits  Riv¬ 
er;  Rep. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Holgate,  January  22,  1896;  Rep. 

Charles  E.  Hayward,  August  2  7,  1874;  F. ;  West  Topsham; 
Democrat. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hayward,  June  3,  1867;  Rep. 

Bernard  E.  Gauther,  May  31,  19  2  0. 

George  E.  Hood,  June  2  4,  1868;  F.;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 

Earl  G.  Hood,  September  2  0,  18  99;  Rep. 

Eva  G.  Hood,  January  2,  1902. 

Frank  C.  Hood,  November  2,  19  06. 

Fannie  E.  Hood,  February  21,  1908. 

Blanche  E.  Hood,  April  13,  1910. 

Florence  D.  Hood,  February  11,  1915. 

James  W.  Hood,  February  13,  1916. 

Forest  C.  Hood,  May  12,  1919. 

Harold  D.  Hood,  December  9,  1923. 

George  A.  Hunt,  May  16,  1871;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Emma  G.  Hunt,  July  11,  1880;  Rep. 

Arah  E.  Hunt,  January  6,  1902;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
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Anthony  C.  Hart,  September  12,  1878;  Machinist;  Groton; 
never  voted. 

Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Hart,  February  15,  1S84;  never  voted. 

Laura  E.  Hart,  November  15,  1908. 

Mildred  R.  Hart,  January  19,  1910. 

Russell  M.  Hart,  January  28,  1913. 

Paul  R.  Hart,  February  13,  1910. 

Stanley  L.  Hart,  January  4,  1918. 

Harold  L.  Hart,  June  15,  1922. 

K.  W.  Hodge,  May  28,  1884;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Ind. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Hodge,  March  3,  1879;  Rep. 

George  R.  Hodge,  August  25,  1912. 

Ralph  H.  Hodge,  March  7,  1915. 

Mr.  Hodge  is  one  of  the  large  land  owners  in  the  neighborhood 
of  East  Topsham. 

Robert  AY.  Hall,  May  15,  1890;  Bobbin  Maker;  East  Topsham; 
Republican. 

Lewis  E.  Hall,  October  17,  1893;  Sawmill  Worker;  East  Tops¬ 
ham;  Rep. 

Edward  H.  Hall,  January  15,  1904;  Bobbin  Maker;  East  Tops¬ 
ham;  Rep. 

AVarron  Ar.  Hood,  March  2,  1847;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Warren  V.  Hood,  July  2  6,  1853;  Rep. 

Warren  V.  Hood  is  another  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
Topsham.  He  has  attended  every  town  meeting  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote.  Being  something  of  a  politician  and  not  afraid  to 
speak  “what  is  on  his  mind,”  Mr.  Hood  has  had  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  town  affairs.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  all  the  voters 
in  the  Town  of  Topsham  took  as  much  interest  in  the  annual  Town 
Meeting  as  “Sloke  Hood,”  as  his  neighbors  familiarly  call  him,  does. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Hood  says  he  got  his  nickname  in  war  times.  One 
of  the  returned  soldiers  was  shaking  hands  with  “the  boys.”  Among 
“the  boys”  was  Mr.  Hood,  whose  whiskers  had  grown  considerable 
while  the  soldier  was  away.  Seeing  Mr.  Hood’s  long  and  flowing 
whiskers,  the  soldier  said:  “This  must  be  General  Slocum.  Hello, 
Slocum,  you  look  just  like  our  general.”  The  nickname  stuck.  Mr 
Hood  says  he  can  look  back  over  the  years  to  when  there  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200  or  more  farms  with  people  living  on  them 
than  there  are  at  the  present  time. 
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Chester  H.  Hight,  December  2S,  1S72;  lumber  manufacturer; 
West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Chester  H.  Hight,  September  2  3,  187  7;  Dem. 

.A.  W.  Hoyt,  December  4,  18 G3;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Dem. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hovt,  October  2,  1S45;  died  July  1,  1929. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  184  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  being  an  upland  farm 
recently  purchased.  He  keeps  about  a  dozen  head  of  registered 
Jersey  cattle. 

Will  F.  Harris,  October  17,  1877;  laborer;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Harris,  July  6,  18S8;  Rep. 

Frank  M.  Harris,  March  2  6,  1911. 

Alice  S.  Harris,  February  14,  1915. 

Kathleen  M.  Harris,  March  2  0,  1916. 

Evie  K.  Harris,  November  7,  1918. 

Euga  A.  Harris,  March  7,  1920. 

Jennie  B.  Harris,  September  20,  1922. 

Richard  W.  Harris,  December  20,  1926. 

E.  M.  Hood,  October  5,  1854;  Postmaster;  East  Topsham;  Dem. 

El  win  S.  Hood,  November  24,  1897;  F.  and  mail  carrier;  West 
Topsham;  Rep. 

Jay  W.  Hood,  March  2  4,  19  00;  F.;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Addie  M.  Hood,  September  24,  1S6S;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 

C.  E.  Hood,  May  19,  1870;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Florence  D.  Hood.  March  14,  1885;  Rep. 

Ernest  A.  Hart,  May  12,  1903;  F.;  Groton. 


J. 


Robert  W.  Jones,  September  24,  1903;  laborer;  Groton;  never 
voted. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Jones,  July  9,  19  02;  never  voted. 

Carrie  J.  Jones,  June  22,  1927. 

Robert  Jones,  November  3,  1862;  F.;  Groton. 

Mrs.  Robert  Jones,  September  18,  1869;  Dem. 


Bert  E.  Johnson,  November  29,  1901;  F. ;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 
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K. 

\V.  W.  Keyes,  June  17,  1858;  Miller;  West  Topsham;  Deni. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Keyes,  January  16,  1860;  Dem. 

C.  II.  Keyes,  January  4,  1861;  Sawyer;  W.  Topsham;  Deni. 

JL.  E.  Keenan,  June  18,  1880;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Keenan,  August  8,  18  84;  Rep. 

Albert  L.  Keenan,  October  9,  1908. 

Waldo  E.  Keenan,  April  28,  1912. 

Nathan  L.  Keenan,  June  30,  1923. 

Morris  R.  Keenan,  February  14,  1890;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Eva  J.  Keenan,  June  8,  1891;  Rep. 

Morris  S.  Keenan,  August  13,  1912. 

Doris  L.  Keenan,  July  4,  1914. 

Vina  F.  Keenan,  September  12,  1916. 

Hazen  W.  Keenan,  March  11,  1920. 

William  F.  Kennedy,  March  2  8,  IS 82;  Machinist;  West  Tops¬ 
ham;  Dem. 

Mrs.  Asenath  F.  Kennedy,  October  3,  1862;  never  voted. 

Charles  N.  Lamphrcy,  January  15,  188S;  Quarryman;  West 
Topsham;  never  voted. 

Lyla  L.  Lamphrey,  May  31,  1912. 

Dorothy  E.  Lamphrey,  January  20,  1914. 

Catherine  E.  Lamphrey,  August  3,  1917. 

J.  C.  Lang,  October  22,  1867;  Blacksmith;  E.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Myrtie  Lang,  Octobre  2  0,  18  78;  Rep. 

Bert  Lafoe,  June  15,  1868;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Dem. 

Mrs.  Bert  Lafoe,  May  17,  187  8;  Dem. 

Edna  R.  Lafoe,  February  2,  1919. 

Ernest  W.  Trombly,  March  28,  1912. 

Mr.  Lafoe  keeps  from  15  to  20  head  of  cattle  on  his  100-acre 
farm.  He  can  make  sugar  from  about  60  0  trees. 

Henry  Leet,  December  19,  184  5;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Henry  Leet,  April  12,  1855;  Rep. 

Edward  Lewerenz,  August  12,  18  58;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 
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E.  S.  LOCKE’S  STORE  AT  WAITS  RIVER 


E.  S.  Locke,  November  13,  1879;  Merchant;  Waits  River;  Dem. 
Esther  S.  Locke,  February  5,  18  84;  Rep. 

Raymond  S.  Locke,  January  4,  1911. 


S.  F.  Locke,  July  20,  1849;  F.;  Waits  River;  Dem. 

Mr.  Locke  was  in  the  lumber  business  at  Waits  River  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  has  been  selectman  of  the  town  for  a  number  of 
years. 

M.  H.  Limlaw,  August  13,  1892;  mill  hand;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Limlaw,  March  11,  1879;  Rep. 

Marshall  W.  Limlaw,  June  2  0,  1918. 

Julia  L.  Limlaw',  April  6,  1920. 

John  H.  Loverin,  March  16,  1849;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

Orrin  D.  Lyford,  April  2  7,  1876;  farm  hand;  Groton;  Dem. 

Elmer  K.  Lamb,  September  15,  1863;  Sawyer;  East  Corinth; 
Republican. 

Lillian  J.  Lamb,  April  2,  18  63;  Rep. 

V.  E.  Lamb,  October  5,  1891;  Reamer;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  V.  E.  Lamb,  December  19,  1882;  Dem. 

Rowland  V.  Lamb,  July  22,  1915. 

Mrs.  Ivis  M.  Landry,  October  3,  1905;  housekeeper;  West  Tops¬ 
ham,  Rep. 

Audey  C.  Landry,  March  5,  19  2  9. 
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M. 

C.  E.  McLain,  February  28,  1881;  F. ;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  McLam,  December  2  5,  1886;  Rep. 

Marian  L.  McLam,  May  27,  1906;  Teacher;  Rep. 

John  Wesley  McLam,  February  17,  1914. 

Ruby  B.  McLam,  December  16,  1915. 

Robert  L.  McLam,  April  21,  1919. 

Sheldon  Charles  McLam,  May  1.  1921. 

G.  F.  Miles,  January  111,  1868;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Miles,  July  2  3,  1S7  6;  Rep. 

Nita  O.  Miles,  July  5,  1914. 

Mrs.  Kugcne  Mills,  August  17,  1881;  Groton;  Rep. 

Nelson  G.  Miles,  February  5,  1901;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Alice  Miles,  February  19,  1902;  Rep. 

Mary  C.  Martin,  May  1,  1862;  Waits  River;  Dem. 

Irving  O.  Moulton,  July  S,  1S82;  F. ;  Groton;  lnd. 

Mrs.  Irving  O.  Moulton,  September  2S.  18  8S;  lnd. 

Rynold  L.  Moulton,  May  2  6,  1910. 

Charlotte  M.  Moulton,  September  22,  1912. 

Henry  E.  Moulton,  September  8,  1915. 

Wendeline  G.  Moulton,  June  17,  1917. 

Phyllis  L.  Moulton,  March  5,  1919. 

Helene  M.  Moulton,  February  12,  1920. 

Irving  O.  Moulton,  Jr.,  April  28,  1922. 

Daniel  P.  Moulton,  November  15,  1925. 

James  V.  Moulton,  September  11,  1927. 

T.  J.  Moulton,  August  19,  18  52;  F. ;  Groton;  Dem. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Moulton,  October,  1S52. 

George  A.  Moulton,  November,  1885. 

Climenia  A.  Moulton,  February  27,  18  69;  Groton;  never  voted. 
Charles  E.  Moulton,  December  26,  1871;  F. ;  Groton;  Dem. 

Frank  C.  Moulton,  June  2  9,  1887;  laborer;  Groton. 

Mrs.  Florence  Moulton,  March  29,  1895;  never  voted. 

Joseph  J.  McCullough,  February  28,  1914. 
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Chauncey  G.  McKay,  November  2  0,  1901;  F;  E.  Topsliam;  Rep. 
James  I).  McKay,  November  20,  1901;  F.;  E.  Topsliam;  Rep. 

»  * 

1).  G.  McKay,  April  1.  1873;  F.;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 

Norman  W.  McLain,  August  24,  1899;  F. ;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Norman  W.  McLam,  September  17,  19  00;  Rep. 

Norman  G.  McLam,  November  4,  1917. 

Inez  M.  McLam,  January  31,  1919. 

Chester  R.  McLam,  July  11,  19  20. 

Estelle  I.  McLam,  May  22,  1923. 

Alfred  G.  McLam,  September  2  5,*  192  8. 

George  W.  McDuftee,  September  5,  1850;  F. ;  Waits  River; 
Republican. 

Jennie  A.  McDuffee,  April  30,  1S65;  Rep. 

In  the  old  beaver  pond  which  occupies  about  15  acres  of  their 
100-acre  farm  is  heard  the  earliest  croaking  of  the  bull-frog;  and 
on  the  hillsides  which  slope  down  to  the  house  often  are  seen  wild 
deer  grazing;  though  deer  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago. 

Moses  H.  Mills.  October  13,  1855;  F.;  East  Topsliam;  Dem. 

J.  D.  Miller,  February  17,  1876;  Merchant;  E.  Topsliam;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Miller,  December  22,  1876;  Rep. 

Dorothy  E.  Miller,  July  7,  1904;  Teacher;  Rep. 

Donald  J.  Miller,  April  11,  1906;  Rep. 

Duncan  R.  Miller,  August  2,  1907;  Rep. 

Franklin  W.  Miller,  June  8,  1910. 

Helen  L.  Miller,  September  2,  1912. 

Frederick  H.  Miller,  June  4,  1919. 

J.  F.  Miles,  December  10,  1871;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Miles,  January  6,  1871;  Rep. 

Henry  Montandan,  August  8,  1882;  poultry  farm;  West  Tops- 
ham;  Ind. 

Morris  Montandan,  July  4,  1912. 

Ernest  R.  Monroe,  September  3,  18  80;  Blacksmith;  Groton; 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Monroe,  October  17,  1894;  Rep. 

Terrance  R.  Monroe,  January  9,  1912. 

Russell  A.  Monroe,  November  20,  1915. 
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Beryl  C.  Monroe,  January  7,  1919. 

Irene  A.  Monroe,  January  11,  1921. 

Doris  A.  Monroe,  June  29,  1923. 

Reginald  R.  Monroe,  April  25,  1927. 

Iva  C.  Monroe,  July  29,  1929. 

Clyde  D.  Monroe,  October  17,  IS 94. 

\V.  L.  Mat liiesou,  February  12,  1S92;  farm  hand;  Groton;  Rep. 

Dan  .1.  Morrison,  August  15,  1890;  Blacksmith;  Waits  River; 
Democrat. 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Morrison,  December  9,  1S96;  Rep. 

Gordon  J.  Morrison,  June  30,  1914. 

Pearle  M.  Morrison,  July  12,  191(3. 

Edith  I.  Morrison,  March  15,  1919. 

Margaret  E.  Morrison.  April  16,  1921. 

Katherine  R.  Morrison,  May  IS,  1923. 

Ruby  M.  Morrison,  February  4,  1925. 

Harry  A.  Morse,  September  10,  1SS0;  F. ;  E.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Louisa  G.  Morse,  January  15,  1886;  Rep. 

Irvin  G.  Morse,  November  2,  1911. 

Charles  H.  Morse,  October  11,  1913. 

Harry  A.  Morse,  Jr.,  May  2  5,  1915. 

Louisa  Morse,  July  2,  1917. 

H.  R.  Miles,  October  8,  1875;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Miles,  September  5,  1882;  Rep. 

Mary  A.  Mason,  December  1,  1860;  Groton;  Rep. 

PYed  C.  Mason,  March  19,  1892. 

Ralph  B.  Mason,  July  12,  1905;  Rep. 

Alice  M.  Welch,  February  20,  1912. 

E.  A.  Miller,  September  20,  1S72;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Seth  B.  Moore,  July  18,  187  7;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Florence  E.  Moore,  May  8,  1882;  Rep. 

Harry  F.  Moore,  September  14,  1908. 

Nellie  E.  Walker,  April  31,  1910. 

Everett  S.  Moore,  January  4,  1913. 


Henry  E.  Moulton,  May  15,  1854;  Groton;  never  voted. 
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George  \Y.  Merritt,  April  20,  1873;  Mail  Carrier;  E.  Corinth. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Merritt,  January  21,  1876;  Dem. 

William  H.  Morrison,  April  16,  1869;  F.;  E.  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Morrison,  January  15,  1878;  Ind. 

William  H.  Morrison,  Jr.,  May  21,  1915. 

Francis  J.  Martel,  April  20,  18S2;  F. ;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 

C.  H.  McCrillis  March  14,  1S52;  Textile  Overseer;  West  Tops¬ 
ham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  McCrillis,  November  25,  1S48;  Dem. 

Fred  L.  McDuifee,  April  9,  1886;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Nettie  P.  McDuffee,  October  10,  188S;  Rep. 

Natalie  A.  McDuffee,  February  15,  1913. 

Ronald  K.  McDuffee,  April  27,  1915. 

Mr.  McDuffee  served  in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

Alex.  McRae,  February  11,  1864;  F.;  Groton. 

Ida  McRae,  March  2  6,  1864. 

Perley  L.  Moulton,  June  19,  1903;  laborer;  Groton;  Dem. 

Evelyn  B.  Macdonald,  September  17,  1885;  E.  Topsham;  Ind. 

Charles  D.  Macdonald,  September  21,  1884;  F.;  East  Corinth; 
Independent. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Macdonald,  June  21,  1896;  Ind. 

Alison  Macdonald,  July  1,  1924. 

Elisabeth  Macdonald,  June  13,  192 S. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  farm  consists  of  about  5  00  acres.  He  makes 
a  specialty  of  raising  full-blood  Guernsey  cattle,  McIntosh  Red 
apples  and  maple  syrup.  The  number  of  cattle  on  his  farm  varies 
from  year  to  year.  His  apple  orchard  is  situated,  as  one  might 
say,  at  “the  top  of  Vermont,’’  it  being  on  the  highest  part  of  his 
farm.  The  orchard  has  both  a  north  and  a  south  slant.  This  or¬ 
chard  contains  over  800  trees  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1913.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  yearly  production  is  from  two  to  three 
thousand  boxes  of  %  bushels  each.  Mr.  Macdonald  makes  maple 
syrup  from  9  00  trees.  This  syrup  is  shipped  to  regular  customers 
who  pay  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  gallon  for  it. 
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Mrs.  C.  K. 
Mrs.  Lola 
River;  Rep. 

Gordon  N. 
Cathryn  M. 


Nutt,  November  2  0,  1863;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

X.  Clark,  March  15.  1896;  Postmistress;  Waits 

Clark,  February  17,  1922. 

Clark,  December  2  3,  1924. 


Florence  K.  North,  July  IS,  1900; 
ham;  not  a  citizen. 


housekeeper ; 


West  Tops- 


O. 


I.  S.  Ordway,  April  22,  1867;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Dem. 

Ralph  E.  Ordway,  January  22,  1903;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Dem. 

Mr.  Ordway  keeps  30  head  of  Ayrshire  cattle  on  his  2  50-acre 
farm.  Among  these  are  16  head  of  milch  cows.  The  Ordwavs  are 
among  the  substantial  farmers  of  the  Town  of  Topsham. 
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\j.  F.  Orcutt,  April  15,  IS  52;  F. ;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 

Clayton  S.  Ordway,  September  19,  1900;  F.;  E.  Corinth;  Dem. 
Mrs.  Clayton  S.  Orel  way,  April  3  0,  1903;  Rep. 

Pauline  M.  Ordway,  Jan.  13,  1927. 

Franklyn  S.  Ordway,  July  1,  192  8. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  O'Meara,  April  4,  1859;  Merchant;  West  Tops- 
ham;  Rep. 

Laur(‘ncc  J.  O’Meara,  March  19,  1897;  F. ;  W.  Topsliam;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Lettie  T.  O’Meara,  June  29,  1897;  Rep. 

Joyce  E.  O’Meara,  November  1,  1920. 

Laurence  J.  O’Meara,  Jr.,  December  12,  1922. 

Kermit  T.  O’Meara,  May  14.  1928. 

P. 

J.  F.  Perry  December  2  2,  1870;  Barre  Forwarding  Co.;  West 
Topsliam ;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Perry,  May  24,  1876;  Rep. 

James  M.  Perry,  November  17,  19  07. 

Arthur  H.  Perry,  February  19,  19  09. 

Helen  A.  Perry,  February  4,  19  20. 

Mrs.  Martha  Pike,  August  5,  IS 50;  Rep. 
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Another  of  the  old  houses  in  West  Topsham  is  the  “Roswell 
M.  Bill  House,”  now  owned  by  J.  F.  Perry  and  occupied  by  him  as 
a  summer  home.  This  house  was  built  by  Philip  Bagiev  in  1830. 
It  became  the  residence  of  Roswell  M.  Bill  in  183S  and  remained 
his  home  till  his  death  in  lSS.r>.  This  century-old  house  is  large 
and  roomy.  It  has  six  fire-places.  Mr.  Perry  is  making  several 
improvements  which  will  make  this  place  one  of  the  finest  summer 
homes  in  this  part  of  Vermont. 

K.  G.  Page,  August  12.  18  0  7;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Page,  January  1,  1878;  Rep. 

»T.  O.  Piette,  January  20,  1858;  F.;  W.  Topsliam;  never  voted. 

Maude  Macliia,  April  15,  1891;  never  voted. 

Myrtle  L.  Mason.  August  5,  1926. 

K.  C.  Poole,  November  1,  1854;  Roofer  W.  Topsham;  Dem. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Poole,  April  22,  1  858;  Dem. 

Anson  A.  Parker,  July  10,  1876;  F.;  West  Topsham;  Dem. 

Elizabeth  H.  Parker,  May  1,  1872;  Rep. 

Mr.  Parker  has  one  of  the  best  kept  farms  in  the  south  part 
of  town.  He  keeps  from  15  to  2  0  milch  cows  and  some  young 
stock.  His  cows  are  mostly  grade  Holsteins. 
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Charles  E.  Page,  November  17,  1900;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Powers,  November  IS,  1S04;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 
Joseph  L.  Powers,  December  24,  18  83. 

Myron  D.  Powers,  October  23,  1897. 

Harley  Powers,  mill  hand  at  West  Topsham. 

Byrnie  E.  Powers,  July  16,  190G. 

Ray  B.  Powers,  May  25,  19  05. 

LeRoy  T).  Prescott,  January  25,  1890;  mill  hand;  Waits  River; 
Democrat. 

Otis  A.  Page,  December  9,  1872;  mill  repairer  and  carpenter; 
Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Otis  A.  Page,  June  22,  1877;  Rep. 

Fred  E.  Rowland,  September  5,  18  85;  F. ;  E.  Corinth;  Dem. 
Mary  A.  Rowland,  November  4,  1883;  Rep. 

Jaacqueline  Rowland,  November  22,  1913. 

Welbec  F.  Rowland,  February  25,  1916. 

Joyce  Rowland,  March  18,  1919. 

Lila  M.  Richardson,  August  15,  1870;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

J.  P.  Richardson,  June  20,  1855;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep.  (died 
July  7,  1929.) 

Nellie  F.  Richardson,  April  1,  185  8;  Rep.  (died  Sept.  30,  19  29.) 

Bertha  I.  Richardson,  June  8,  1873;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
Berdena  B.  Richardson,  April  2  5,  1900;  Waits  River. 

Frank  P.  Richardson,  October  26,  1890;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Frank  P.  Richardson,  August  30,  1892;  Rep. 

Neil  W.  Richardson,  February  22,  1914. 

Ila  B.  Richardson,  April  26,  1926. 

Everett  E.  Rowe,  May  4,  1912;  East  Topsham. 

Fred  A.  Rowe,  November  5,  18  64;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Rowe,  November  28,  186'S;  Rep. 

Mr.  Rowe  showed  the  author  a  pine  board  30  inches  in  width 
taken  from  one  of  the  older  houses  near  his  home.  The  tree  from 
which  this  board  was  sawed  grew  on  the  banks  of  Kenan  Pond, 
once  known  as  Mulligan’s  Pond. 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Howe,  January  7,  1870;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 

Hazel  C.  Hicliardson,  December  2  6,  1899;  Groton. 

Cedric  E.  Newton,  December  2  8,  1917. 

Raymond  Richardson,  aged  3  years. 

Dorothy  L.  Richardson,  May  21,  1903;  Farmerette;  East  Cor¬ 
inth;  Rep. 

Amanda  Howland,  April  27,  1856;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

S. 

Flora  B.  Stevens,  February  8,  188S;  housekeeper;  West  Tops¬ 
ham;  Rep. 

Frank  C.  Smith,  August  2  0,  1S7S;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  August  2  8,  18  90;  Rep. 

Elizabeth  L.  Smith,  January  5,  1917. 

Mr.  Smith  keep  full-blood  registered  Jersey  stock. 

Albert  Shover,  mill  hand;  West  Topsham. 

lola  B.  Stevens,  December  11,  1S85;  Groton;  Rep. 

Ruth  M.  Stevens,  March  14,  1911. 

Emma  A.  Stevens,  July  20,  1914. 

Leona  M.  Stevens,  May  7,  1928. 

J.  B.  Smith,  April  2  3,  18  64;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith,  August  15,  1871;  Rep. 

Harley  E.  Smith,  November  6,  1901;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

Urban  G.  Shover,  April  14,  190  3;  laborer;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Urban  G.  Shover,  February  4,  190  6;  Rep. 

Emily  M.  Shover,  May  11,  1924. 

Margaret  E.  Shover,  June  15,  1925. 

Ida  M.  Shover,  August  11,  1926. 

Freda  B.  Shover,  October  11,  1928. 

L.  W.  Sweet,  October  24,  1897;  manufacturer;  West  Topsham; 
Republican. 

Helen  I.  Sweet,  July  29,  1904;  Rep. 

Helen  Marie  Sweet,  June  3,  1924. 


Ella  S.  Sanborn,  May  10,  1875;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
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Fred  J.  Smith,  October  26,  1895;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Fred  J.  Smith,  August  2  2,  1900;  Rep. 

Leonard  A.  Smith,  June  10,  1S99;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Leonard  A.  Smith,  March  29,  190 G;  Rep. 

Lyle  T.  Smith,  July  16,  192  6. 

Clarence  M.  Sliover,  August  7,  1900;  truck  driver;  West  Tops- 

ham. 


Gilbert  J.  Smith,  June  12,  189  3;  F.;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  J.  Smith,  September  2,  1895;  Rep. 

James  W.  Smith,  November  1,  1916. 

Carlyle  G.  Smith,  December  8,  1927. 

James  JE.  Smith,  April  12,  1885;  F. ;  Groton;  Dem. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Smith,  March  17,  1S99;  Dem. 

Bernard  E.  Smith,  January  11,  1917. 

Bertha  M.  Smith,  May  2  3,  19  22. 

Mr.  Smith  keeps  from  15  to  2  0  head  of  cattle. 

Josephine  A.  Smith,  September  13,  1858;  East  Topsham ;  nev¬ 
er  voted. 


Herbert  G.  Schulze,  May  12,  1902 


Minister;  East  Topsham; 


Republican. 

Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Schulze,  June  2  6,  1899;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Smith,  November  16,  1846;  West  Topsham;  Dem. 
(Died  Sept.  26,  1929. j 

Winona  A.  Sanborn,  May  16,  1879;  Teacher;  Waits  River;  Rep. 


William  A.  Sanborn,  February  2  7,  1891;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Sanborn,  October  30,  1892;  Rep. 

Archie  A.  Sanborn,  September  1,  1910. 

George  B.  Sanborn,  November  19,  1911. 

Velma  C.  Sanborn,  May  29,  1917. 

Francis  G.  Sanborn,  February  10,  1919. 

Douglas  B.  Sanborn,  June  3,  1919. 

Guy  B.  Sanborn,  January  5,  1854;  Miller;  Groton;  Rep. 

Charles  A.  Smith,  December  7,  1893;  F. ;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Smith,  February  28,  1902;  Rep. 
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Ruth  L.  Smith,  August  19.  1920. 

Theodore  C.  Smith.  October  12.  1922. 
Hilda  P.  Smith,  July  2  4.  1924. 

Alberta  M.  Smith,  April  2  8,  1926. 
Madeline  V.  Smith.  March  30,  1928. 
Jennie  E.  Smith,  February  15,  1859;  Rep. 


T. 


Ralph  B.  Thurston,  January  9,  1895;  F. ;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Thurston,  August  17.  19  00;  Rep. 

Gordon  W.  Thurston,  April  1,  1918. 

Thelma  E,  Thurston,  March  6,  1919. 

Nathan  F.  Thurston,  January  20,  19  22. 

Ivalou  A.  Thurston,  October  30,  1926. 

Sylvester  L.  Tillotson,  July  4,  1868;  laborer;  West  Topsham; 
Republican. 

L.  S.  Tillotson,  November  14.  1898;  F. ;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Tillotson,  January  22.  1901;  Rep. 

Norman  A.  Tillotson,  April  24,  1921. 

Raymond  A.  Tillotson,  June  31,  1923. 

Dwight  L.  Tillotson,  January  10,  192  7. 

Berdina  M.  Tillotson,  February  16,  1929. 

Robert  Taisey,  March  1,  18  37;  Groton;  Rep. 

Mr.  Taisey  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

Luther  C.  Thompson,  April  16,  1911;  farm  hand;  W.  Topsham. 

Carrie  J.  Thurston,  April  2  0.  18  68;  F.;  West  Topsham;  Dem. 
Dana  A.  Thurston,  June  14,  1899;  F.;  Dem. 

Vera  E.  Thurston,  May  2  8,  1907. 

Henry  Trombly,  January  31,  1916. 

James  H.  Hood,  January  19,  1917. 

Roney  R.  Hood,  February  4,  1919. 

Eliza  Louise  Hood,  February  12,  1921. 

Alice  Woodard,  7  years  old. 

Carrie  Woodard,  5  years  old. 

Newell  Adams,  4  years  old. 

Mrs.  Thurston  has  had  charge  of  many  children  for  the  Public 

Welfare  Association. 


Frank  P.  Thompson,  August  2,  1852;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 
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Frank  F.  Towse,  October  8,  1859;  East  Corinth;  Hep. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Towse,  November  9,  1S64;  Rep. 

George  E.  Tap] in,  July  27,  1S52;  F.;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs,  George  E.  Taplin,  July  20,  1887;  Rep. 

Evelyn  I.  Taplin,  October  15,  1916. 

John  F.  Thompson,  February  6,  1886;  Miller  and  Farmer; 
East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Leora  M.  Thompson,  June  20,  18S8;  Rep. 

Elizabeth  B.  Thompson,  August  23,  19  07. 

Otis  J.  Thompson,  November  5,  190S. 

Donald  W.  Thompson,  March  2,  1910. 

Luther  C.  Thompson,  April  16,  1911. 

Dean  M.  Thompson,  July  20,  1912. 

Harland  G.  Thompson,  May  11,  1914. 

Lyle  W.  Thompson,  October  27,  1916. 

Dorothy  L.  Thompson,  June  S,  1920. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  July  29,  1848;  Groton;  Rep. 

M.  L.  Tillotson,  August  2,  18  95;  F.;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Tillotson,  May  14,  1895;  Rep. 

William  S.  Tillotson,  March  10,  1920. 

Lee  M.  Tillotson,  May  24,  19'22. 

Wendell  E.  Tillotson,  April  21,  1924. 

Ralph  E.  Tillotson,  December  18,  1926. 

Mr.  Tillotson  keeps  from  six  to  ten  head  of  grade  cattle  on 
his  150-acre  farm. 


.  W. 

Elsworth  D.  Waterman,  August  28,  1S61;  F.;  Waits  River; 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Waterman,  April  28,  1884;  Rep. 

Niles  M.  Waterman,  July  2,  1917. 

C.  H.  Whitmjan,  June  5,  1856;  F. ;  Waits  River;  Rep. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Whitman,  August  22,  1860;  Rep. 

Herbert  Wilkins,  March  22,  1880;  F.;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Wilkins,  March  15,  1887;  Rep. 

Grace  C.  Lyons,  June  1,  1913. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  White,  July  4,  18  62;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 
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Leslie  W.  Welch,  June  2  3,  18 IP);  Machinist;  E.  Corinth;  Hep 
Mrs.  Leslie  W.  Welch,  November  30,  1001;  Rep. 

Victor  L.  Welch,  December  14,  1021. 

Leota  M.  Welch,  April  17,  1025. 

James  A.  White,  March  2  2,  1868;  F. ;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 

Mrs.  May  E.  White,  May  16,  1S7S;  Rep. 

Harold  H.  White,  August  31.  1800;  F.;  East  Corinth;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Harold  H.  White,  July  11,  1005;  Rep. 

Harold  E.  White,  June  5,  1026. 

Fremont  >1.  Welch,  February  10,  1807;  F. ;  West  Topsham. 
Republican. 

Mrs.  Bernice  E.  Welch,  October  6,  1807;  Rep. 

Louise  J.  Welch.  March  8,  1010. 

Douglass  F.  Welch,  July  24.  1022. 

Robert  1*'.  Welch,  May  1,  1003;  Mechanic;  E.  Corinth;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Welch,  October  24,  10  00;  Rep. 

Dorothy  B.  Welch,  October  5,  1  023. 

Earl  Duane  Welch,  July  23.  1026. 

A.  J.  Willis,  August  11,  1802;  F. ;  Waits  River;  Deni. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Willis.  May  28,  1800;  Dem. 

Dorothy  M.  Willis,  November  24,  1015. 

Winona  M.  Willis,  February  4,  1010. 

T.  ML.  Welch,  February  28,  1803;  F. ;  West  Topsham;  Rep. 
Carrie  D.  Welch,  November  2  8,  18  60;  Rep. 

Susie  M.  Webster,  December  3,  1S74;  Groton;  Rep. 

Noel  M.  Webster,  April  16,  1014. 

Clifford  H.  Webster.  July  10,  1016. 

Adam  L.  Eastman,  F.;  Groton;  Rep.;  30  years  old. 

This  farm  taps  a  large  maple  grove  and  keeps  from  25  to  30 
head  of  cattle. 

George  C.  Wright,  July  3,  1875;  F.;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Wright,  September  24,  18  60;  Dem. 

John  C.  Wright,  June  22,  1852;  East  Topsham;  Rep. 

R.  A.  Willey,  December  22,  1867;  F.;  Waits  River;  Dem. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Willey,  July  28,  1876;  Pro. 

Sylvia  Mason,  July  17,  1011. 
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Arden  F.  Mason,  May  2  2,  1914. 

Orden  F.  Mason,  May  22,  1914. 

Mr.  Willey  keeps  about  10  bead  of  grade  cattle  on  his  farm. 

William  Merrill  Welch,  September  8,  1891;  F.;  West  Tops- 
ham;  Rep. 

Mrs.  William  Merrill  Welch,  December  S,  1892;  Dem. 

Dolores  L.  Welch,  March  17,  192  2. 

Irene  B.  Welch,  September  8,  1923. 

Mr.  Welch  keeps  about  20  head  of  cattle  on  his  300-acre  farm. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Waters,  October  9,  1866;  Groton;  Rep. 

Ralph  F.  Waters,  November  13,  1894;  Groton;  Rep. 

M.  Arthur  White,  January  2  6,  18  75;  F. ;  W.  Topsham;  Rep. 

Hale  C.  White,  March  2,  1880;  F.;  Rep. 

Abbie  A.  White,  December  2,  1839;  Rep. 

“Zion  Hill"  Stock  Farm  owned  by  the  White  Brothers  of  West 
Topsham,  consists  of  77  5  acres.  The  brothers  are  breeders  of 
pure-blood  Holsteins.  They  usually  have  an  average  of  from  3  0 
to  4  0  head  on  the  farm. 

The  home  of  the  White  Brothers  is  the  oldest  house  in  the 
west  part  of  the  Town  of  Topsham.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Jen- 
ness  before  180  6.  Several  old  cellars  in  this  vicinity  mark  the 
site  of  a  once  prosperous  neighborhood. 
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Ira  I).  Welch,  December  21,  1894;  F.;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 
Mrs.  Ira  D.  Welch,  July  2S,  1898;  Rep. 

Chauncey  J.  Welch,  June  23,  1919. 

Myrna  M.  Welch,  March  12,  192  8. 

Harold  Waterhouse,  December  5,  1898;  F. ;  Groton;  Rep. 

V. 

Charlie  H.  Young,  January  2  3,  1901;  Bobbin  Maker;  West 
Topshara;  Rep. 

Mrs.  Charlie  H.  Young,  November  6,  1903;  Rep. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  September  4,  1923. 

Betty  C.  Young,  May  6,  1926. 

Ruth  A.  \~oung,  September  5,  1928. 


AUTUMN  IN  TOPSHAM  LAND. 

The  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  change  their  colors.  Soon 
the  hills  will  be  flambuoyant  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Topsham  is  beautiful  in  winter,  in  spring  and  in  summer,  but  most 
beautiful  in  autumn.  He  who  has  never  seen  our  hillsides  In 
autumn  has  missed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Nature's  handi¬ 
works. 

The  beechnuts  are  just  beginning  to  open  and  the  squirrels 
are  happy.  The  sharp,  quick  whistle-like  wliick,  whiek,  whick  of 
the  chipmunk  is  heard  in  the  woods  at  all  times  of  the  day — and 
even  in  the  woodshed,  where  a  family  of  them  is  storing  up  nuts 
for  winter  and  spring. 

The  call  of  the  partridge  to  its  full-grown  chicks  is  heard  on 
the  hill,  where  she  is  inculcating  them  in  partridge  lore.  In  the 
long  days  of  summer  and  autumn  many  useful  lessons  are  given 
the  chicks  by  the  mother  partridge.  They  are  taught  how  to  avoid 
the  hunter,  how  to  find  the  checkerberry  and  partridgeberry,  and 
how  to  prepare  for  the  long  winter,  when  the  buds  of  trees  will  be 
the  only  obtainable  food. 

The  deer,  shy  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  back  in  the  hills, 
but  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  they  will  come  more  into  the 
open  and  we  may  see  them  feeding  along  the  grassy  river  banks 
and  drinking  from  the  noisy  streams. 

When  we  look  upon  the  beauty  of  our  forested  hills,  when  we 
see  the  purity  of  the  hillside  spring  and  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
merry  brook  and  the  rush  of  the  noisy  river,  and  when  we  see  how 
the  children  of  the  wood  are  clothed,  fed  and  cared  for,  we  can 
more  fully  realize  that,  “Not  even  a  sparrow  falls  without  His 
consent,  and  that  even  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered.” 
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THE  OLD  HEAVER  MEADOW. 


A  half  mile  above  Waits  Iliver  village  on  the  MeDuffee  farm 
there  is  a  swamp  meadow  of  about  fifteen  acres.  Once  this  meadow 
was  the  home  of  a  beaver  colony. 

As  late  as  fifty  years  ago  there  were  two  well-defined  beaver- 
dams  near  the  upper  end  of  the  meadow.  Today  one  of  these  dams 
can  still  be  traced  partly  across  the  meadow.  And  pieces  of  trees 
and  branches  cut  by  beavers  can  still  be  found  along  the  brook 
which  meanders  back  and  forth  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  meadow.  A  beaver-cut  limb  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
was  picked  up  in  this  brook  by  the  writer  on  August  4,  192  9. 

Cowslips,  blue  flags,  orchids  of  many  colors,  water  lilies  and 
many  other  flowers  now  bloom  in  their  respective  seasons  where 
once  the  busy  beaver  built  his  house  of  mud  and  sticks.  Gone, 
long  ago,  is  the  beaver,  but  the  muskrat,  another  rodent,  still  makes 
its  home  in  the  banks  of  the  brook  that  flows  through  the  old 
beaver  meadow. 

Overlooking  this  meadow  is  the  MeDuffee  home  situated  on 
what  is  called  “Woodman  Hill.”  The  frame  of  the  older  part  of 
this  house  is  considerable  over  a  hundred  years  old.  It  once  stood 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Pike  Hill  road  on  the  Corinth  line.  It 
was  the  home  of  Robert  McCrillis,  who  purchased  the  land  upon 
which  it  stood  in  17  99.  Only  the  stone-walled  cellar  is  left  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  McCrillis  house. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  WALK  IN  TOPSHAM. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  looking  for  wild  flowers. 
It  was  one  of  those  sunshiny  days  in  spring  when  the  earth  is 
striving  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  frost  and  snow  which  have 
hound  her  hills  and  valleys  since  last  November. 

After  walking  several  miles  along  the  River  Hoad,  we  left  the 
valley  and  began  to  climb  the  hills.  Sometimes  we  followed  a 
brook  fed  by  the  melting  snows  farther  up;  again  we  climbed 
slopes  so  steep  that  often  we  were  glad  to  stop  for  a  few  moments 
and  take  a  breathing  spell. 

The  birds  were  out  in  full  force.  Robins,  three  or  four  in  a 
group,  flew  from  the  sumacs  before  us.  An  occasional  blue  bird 
flitted  across  an  open  space  giving  color  to  the  drab  of  the  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  beyond,  a  dash  of  color  that  was  almost  instantly 
lost  in  the  dark  evergreens,  which  stood  solitary  or  in  groups  on 
the  slopes  above  us. 

After  an  hour's  climb  we  reached  some  almost  perpendicular 
ledges.  These  ledges  faced  the  south  and  some  of  them  were 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Scattered  trees  and  shrubs  clung 
to  their  steep  sides,  and  growing  from  crevices  in  their  rocky  faces 
and  in  scattered  patches  of  soil  the  Hepatica  was  blooming  in 
abundance. 

In  colors  of  blue,  of  lavender,  of  pink  and  of  white,  this  flow¬ 
er,  the  earliest  to  blossom  in  Topsham,  looked  down  upon  the 
banks  of  snow  in  and  along  the  edges  of  the  denser  woods  on  the 
slopes  below.  Fragile  stems,  each  bearing  a  delicate  blossom, 
reared  themselves  from  a  mass  of  tliree-lobed  leaves. 

Far  in  the  distance  across  the  Connecticut  River,  old  Moosi- 
lauke  reared  its  lofty  head,  crowned  with  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice, 
that  glittered  and  sparkled  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Finger-like  pro¬ 
jections  of  ice  could  be  seen  extending  down  its  sides,  the  whole 
resembling,  in  miniature,  one  of  the  Alps  or  one  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies. 

Gathering  a  few  of  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  Hepatica 
we  took  our  way  downward  to  the  river.  Sparkling  hillside  brooks, 
songs  of  birds  in  the  trees,  and  the  noisy  river,  a  river  no  longer 
ice-bound,  spoke  eloquently  of  Nature  who  is  waking  from  her 
long  winter  sleep  to  renew  the  beauty  of  summer. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  BLACKSMITHS. 

Ebenezer  Sanborn  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  the  western 
part  of  Topsliam.  Mr.  Sanborn  settled  on  the  middle  120  acres  of 
Lot  64  in  1799  in  the  vicinity  of  what  afterwards  was  called  “Zion 
Hill.”  His  shop  was  probably  not  far  from  the  present  home 
of  White  Brothers.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  Ophir  Sanborn, 
and  he  by  his  brother,  John  Sanborn.  The  blacksmith  shop  at 
West  Topsliam  is  now  owned  by  Merton  Hayward.  The  present 
blacksmith  is  Ernest  Monroe. 

Hazen  Minard  was  one  of  the  early  blacksmiths  at  Waits  Riv¬ 
er.  His  shop  was  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  just  beyond 
the  cemetery.  Mr.  Minard’s  shop  was  succeeded  by  the  shop  at¬ 
tached  to  the  house  built  by  E.  C.  Swift  in  the  early  fifty’s,  now 
owned  by  Charles  Dodge.  It  stands  just  beyond  and  west  of  the 
mill  yard. 

The  present  blacksmith  at  Waits  River  is  D.  J.  Morrison,  who 
began  blacksmithing  there  in  19  2  6.  In  192  7  he  erected  a  shop  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  just  beyond  the  old  “Dunbar  House” 
now  owned  by  Clifford  Chalmers.  Mr.  Morrison  does  auto  repair¬ 
ing  as  well  as  general  blacksmith  work. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

The  village  smithy  stands 

In  a  hollow  ’mong  the  hills; 

Sturdy  is  its  roof-tree, 

And  staunch  its  wooden  sills. 

Wide  open  stands  its  door, 

As  ever  ancient  hall; 

No  rival  has  the  blacksmith. 

So  muscular  and  tall. 

He  shoes  the  ox  and  horse, 

Then  mends  a  wagon  wheel. 

The  autos  stand  a-waiting, 

Their  gas  pipes  to  anneal. 

All  day  the  blacksmith  works, 

With  sooty  hands  and  face. 

To  him,  this  man  of  labor, 

The  grime  has  no  disgrace. 
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And  when  t lie  day  is  done, 

And  the  day  is  growing  chill, 
He  takes  the  forest  pathway 

To  his  home  upon  the  hill. 

And  humble  though  it  be, 

This  toiler’s  hillside  cot, 

A  happy  home  has  he, 

Contentment  is  his  lot. 
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In  earlier  times  considerable  wheat  and  corn  was  produced  in 
Topsliam.  A  man  who  did  not  have  from  100  to  30  0  bushels  of 
corn  in  those  days  was  not  considered  much  of  a  farmer. 

There  were  at  one  time  three  grist  mills  in  the  town.  These 
mills  did  a  good  business  in  grinding  wheat  and  corn.  These  mills' 
are  gone  and  practically  no  wheat  and  corn  are  raised  now  for 
milling  purposes.  The  story  is  told  that  the  miller  in  one  of  those 
old  mills  in  a  rush  season  was  grinding  wheat  on  Sunday.  The 
minister  went  to  him  and  remonstrated  with  him.  The  surly  old 
fellow  replied:  “1  think  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  business." 

Silage  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay  are  the  chief  crops  today. 
Considerable  maple  sugar  is  made,  and  there  are  several  orchards 
which  produce  good  crops  every  year.  There  is  no  reason  why 
every  Topsham  farmer  should  not  raise  enough  apples  for  his  own 
use  as  the  soil  is  suited  for  this  purpose. 

More  hay  is  produced  than  can  be  used  by  the  stock  now  in 
Topsham.  The  cattle  become  fewer  in  number  every  year,  and 
less  and  less  hay  is  cut  on  the  vacant  hill  farms.  It  seems  that 
some  of  this  waste  land  might  be  used  in  the  production  of  wool. 
The  hill  farms  would  make  ideal  sheep  pastures. 

Considerable  lumber  is  cut  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Among 
the  hardwoods  chiefly  utilized  for  this  purpose  are  the  maples,  the 
birches  and  the  beeches.  The  chief  softwoods  are  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock.  Other  trees  found  are:  Ash,  cherry,  oak,  willow,  elm,  butter¬ 
nut,  balsam  cedar,  hemlock  and  tamarack. 

FORESTS. 

A  large  part  of  Topsham  was  originally  covered  with  forests. 
Many  of  the  fields  now  farmed  were  cleared  by  the  early  settlers 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  clearing  for  a  hillside  farm  was 
to  notch  a  row  of  trees  at  the  base  of  a  hill  and  parallel  with  it. 
Then  the  hewers  would  work  up  hill  notching  the  trees  deeper  and 
deeper  on  the  lower  side  as  the  top  of  the  hill  was  approached. 

When  near  the  top  a  row  of  trees  would  be  cut  so  that  when 
they  fell  they  would  strike  other  partly  cut  trees  below  and  thus 
bring  down  several  acres  of  trees  at  once.  After  the  trees  were 
down  they  were  burned.  Much  lumber  was  destroyed  that  would 
have  been  quite  valuable  at  the  present  time. 
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Cleared  fields  not  under  cultivation  have  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  original  state.  Many  fields  that  were  once  farmed  are  now 
covered  with  trees  from  three  to  six  and  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

REFORESTING  IN  TOPSHAM. 

The  planting  of  forest  trees  in  Topsliam  has  been  done  to 
some  extent.  This  reforesting  of  untillable  lands  will  prove  a  fu¬ 
ture  source  of  profit  to  the  owner.  Much  more  of  this  kind  of  work 
could  be  done. 

.1.  F.  Perry  has  set  apart  40  acres  of  his  farm  in  Topsliam  for 
forest  and  orchard.  His  trees  consist  of  pines,  spruces  and  apple 
trees.  He  already  has  20,000  trees  planted,  1,000  of  which  are 
apple  trees.  The  forest  trees  are  Scotch  pines  and  Red  pines;  the 
apple  trees  are  chiefly  Macintosh  Reds  and  Northern  Spies.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  forest  trees  were  set  out  in  1923,  the  others  in 
1928. 


Eugene  Fellows  planted  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  Scotch  and 
White  Pine  in  1913.  In  1915  he  set  out  100  Norway  Spruce. 

The  White  Brothers  set  out  7,000  Scotch  Pine  in  1922  and 
3,000  Red  Pine  in  1928. 

Bert  La  foe  has  200  Scotch  Pine,  set  out  in  1919. 

The  Julian  A.  Dimock  Farm  has  1.000  Red  Pine  and  1,000 
Scotch  Pine,  set  out  in  192G-27. 

Charles  M.  Colby  planted  4,000  Scotch  Pine  in  1925. 

E.  S.  Locke  has  9,750  White  and  Scotch  Pine.  The  first  1,000 
of  them  were  set  out  in  1914. 

Gertrude  M.  Rowe  has  3,000  Scotch  Pine,  planted  in  1923,  and 
2,000  planted  in  1924. 

Waldo  Hood  has  4,000  Norway  Pine  and  500  Spruce  trees,  set 
out  about  1925. 

Ryegate  Paper  Co.  set  out  10,000  Norway  Spruce  in  19  24  and 
15,000  Norway  Spruce  in  1925  on  the  “Caldwell  Farm.” 

Thomas  Farwell  and  John  Stevens  set  out  28,000  Norway 
Spruce  on  the  “Rowell  Lot.” 
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FLOWERS. 

.  if  •  • 

During  tile  past  two  summers  the  author  studied  many  of 
Topsham’s  wild  flowers.  A  few  of  the  more  common  ones  are  giv¬ 
en  below.  These  were  all  found  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of 
his  home  at  Waits  River: 


A. 

Adder’s  Tongue,  Dog-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  Americanum.) 
This  yellow  blossom  is  one  of  the  early  flowers.  Its  yellow,  nod¬ 
ding  blossom  rises  six  to  twelve  inches  above  its  grayish  green 
mottled  leaves.  It  is  often  found  growing  in  colonies  beside  brooks, 
hence  the  name  Trout  Lily  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  Early 
Spring. 

Tall  Hairy  Agrimony  (Agrimonia  liirsuta).  This  plant  has  a 
group  of  small  yellowish  flowers  in  a  head  at  the  top  of  a  tall 
stalk.  The  stalk  is  sometimes  clothed  with  hairs.  Found  in  August. 

14. 

Rough  Bedstraw,  Goosegra-ss  (Galium  Aparine).  This  plant 
has  a  two  to  five-foot  scrambly,  squarish,  bristly  stem.  Each  small 
four-parted  inconspicuous  white  flower  becomes  a  twin-seed  vessel 
haying  many  hooked  bristles. 

Black-eyed  Susan,  Cone  Flower,  Nigger-head,  Yellow  or  Ox- 
eye  Daisy,  Golden  Jerusalem  (Rudbeckia  hirta).  Stem,  one  to  two 
feet;  tall,  stout,  rough,  hairy,  usually  unbranched.  Flowers,  12 
to  15  orange-yellow  rays,  rays  notched  at  tips  and  two  parallel 
veins  run  their  length.  The  center  of  the  flower  is  made  up  of  pur¬ 
plish-brown  florets  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  Leaves,  oblong  to  lance- 
shaped,  lower  ones  on  stalks,  thick,  hairy,  strong  midrib.  Open 
fields,  July  and  August. 

Bluets,  Innocense,  Quaker  Ladies,  Quaker  Bonnets  (Houstonia 
Coerulea).  These  beautiful  four-parted  flowers  are  of  two  colors, 
purplish  blue  and  white.  In  June  they  often  are  so  thick  in  moist 
meadows  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  snow-covered. 

The  Spring  Beauty  (Claytonia  Virginica)  in  time  is  almost 
contemporary  with  the  Hepatica.  Its  small  flower  and  shrinking 
stem  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  afraid  of  the  cold  nights  of 
April.  In  the  year  192  5  I  saw  the  first  one  of  these  flowers  on 
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April  2  0th.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  a  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Snow  still  lay  deep  in  the  hollows  there,  and  the  slopes  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  were  covered  with  from  one  to  two  feet 
of  snow,  beneath  which  the  green  of  the  fern  and  the  green  and 
red  of  the  partridge  and  checkerberries  lay  buried. 

Shrinking  beauties  of  the  wood. 

From  the  rustling  leaves  they  rise, 

Giving  just  a  bit  of  pleasure 
To  the  fickle  April  skies. 

Early  or  Tufted  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  fascicularis ) .  The 
dark  green  long-stemmed  leaves  are  deeply  lobed.  Flower,  deep 
yellow.  May. 

Buttercup,  Tall  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus  acris). 

Buttercups  of  yellow  hue, 

Underneath  a  sky  of  blue. 

Makes  a  wondrous  pretty  sight, 

Fill  the  children  with  delight. 

For  wliat  youngster  has  not  held  this  flower  under  his  com¬ 
panion's  chin  to  test  that  companion’s  fondness  for  butter! 

Tall  Bellflower  (Campanula  rapunculoides) .  This  plant  has 
a  one  to  two-foot  stem  with  a  nodding  head  of  bluish  flowers  at  its 
top.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  canadensis).  The  early-blooming 
white  flower  before  the  leaves  develop  and  its  blood-red  roots  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Bloodroot. 

Bouncing  Bet,  Soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis).  The  two-foot 
stem  of  this  plant  is  stout,  grooved  and  has  swollen  joints.  It  has 
large  rose-tinged  flowers.  It  is  usually  found  near  the  farm-house 
from  whose  garden  it  has  escaped. 

Beech  Drops,  Cancer-root  (Epifagus  virginiana).  This  plant 
having  no  leaves  is  found  in  the  shade  of  beech  trees.  It  is  para¬ 
sitic,  drawing  nourishment  from  the  roots  of  the  beech  tree.  The 
flower  varies  through  shades  of  purple,  yellow  and  brown.  Sum¬ 
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Bluet,  Quaker  Lady  (Houstonia  caerulea).  This  delicate  flower 
has  a  yellow  eye.  Its  three  to  seven-inch  stem  rises  from  a  tuft  of 
small  leaves.  June  and  July. 

Wee  flower  of  the  wayside, 

With  thy  dainty  upturned  face, 

Giving  much  of  summer  beauty 
To  some  lonely  waste  place. 

Sessile-leaved  Bdlwort,  Wild  Oats  (Oakesia  sessilifolia)  is 
very  common  in  spring  in  the  woods.  Tts  one  or  two  lily-like 
greenish-yellow  blossoms  droop  beneath  the  curving  12-inch  stems. 

The  Perfoliate  Bellwort,  Straw  Bell  (Uvularia  perfoliata)  re¬ 
sembles  the  preceding  species  in  many  ways,  but  the  leaves  sur¬ 
round  the  stem  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  stem  growing  thru 
the  leaves.  May  and  June. 


C. 

Coltsfoot,  Cough  wort  (Tussilago  Farfara ) .  The  yellow  dande¬ 
lion-like  flower  grows  at  the  top  of  a  scaly-bracted  scape.  The 
broadly-oval  basal  leaves  appear  later  than  the  flowers.  This 
plant  grows  in  colonies  and  flowers  in  May. 

Red  Cohosh  (Actaea  rubra)  and  White  Cohosh  (Actaea  alba), 
the  former  often  called  Red  Baneberry,  and  the  latter  White  Bane- 
berry,  are  found  in  Topsham.  The  Cohoshes  have  several  charac¬ 
teristics  in  common,  among  which  are  numerous  white  flowers  and 
bushy  stems  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  of  the  White 
Cohosh  have  white  berries  with  dark  spots  on  the  ends;  the  Red 
Cohosh  has  rigid  clusters  of  red  berries,  each  berry  having  a  slen¬ 
der  stem. 

The  White  Sweet  Clover  (Melilotus  alba),  a  tall  bushy  plant, 
is  found  along  roadsides.  The  sensitive  leaves  of  this  plant  fold 
up  at  night. 

Bladder  Campion  (Silenc  lactifolia)  is  found  frequently  along 
roadsides.  It  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  flower  is  white. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  bladder-like  calyx  of  its  flower. 

Wild  Columbine  (Aquilegia  canadensis).  This  plant  has  a 
slender,  branched  stem.  The  red-without-and-yellow-within  nod¬ 
ding  flowers  are  five-spurred.  Found  in  rocky  woods.  April  to 
July. 
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Indian  Cucumber  ( Medeola  Virginiana).  The  stem  is  one  to 
three  feet  high  with  two  whorls  of  leaves.  One  of  them  being  at 
the  top.  the  flowers  are  small  and  greenish-yellow.  The  root  is 
cucumber-like.  The  flower  becomes  a  purple  berry. 

Yellow  or  Hop  Clover  (Trifolium  agrarium)  is  often  found 
in  groups  along  roadsides.  This  plant,  except  in  the  color  of  its 
blossom,  very  much  resembles  the  White  Sweet  Clover  plant. 

Common  Mustard  (Brassica  nigra).  This  yellow-flowered 
plant  is  found  in  waste  fields.  The  plant  is  smooth  to  the  touch. 

Charlock,  Field  Mustard,  Field  Kale  (Brassica  avensis).  This 
plant  resembles  the  preceding  one  except  it  is  rough  to  the  touch. 
Charlock  or  Kale  is  a  troublesome  weed.  Emerson  defined  a  weed 
as  “a  plant  whose  use  we  do  not  know.”  We  haven’t  found  a  use 
for  Kale  yet. 

Checker  berry,  Creeping  Wintergreen,  Spice  Berry  ( Gault  heria 
procumbens).  The  glossy  evergreen  leaves  are  clustered  at  the 
top  of  the  two  to  five-inch  high  branches.  Two  white  tubular  flow¬ 
ers  hang  just  below  the  leaves  in  July  and  August. 

Caraway  (Caruni  carvi).  The  seed  of  this  two  to  three-foot 
much-branched  hollow  stem  is  flattened,  ribbed  and  aromatic.  It 
is  often  used  as  a  spice  for  cookies  and  cakes. 

Yellow  Clintonia  (Clintonia  borealis).  The  nodding  cream- 
colored  flowers  of  this  plant  become  blue  berries.  The  plant  was 
named  after  DeWitt  Clinton,  an  early  Governor  of  New  York  state. 

Chicory,  Succory,  Blue  Sailors  (Chicorium  intybus).  This 
plant  is  found  along  roadsides.  Its  stiff  angular  one  to  two-foot 
stem  has  many  blue  flowers  with  strap-shaped  petals.  The  root  is 
used  as  an  adulterant  in  coffee. 


D. 

White  Daisy,  White  Weed,  Ox-eyed  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum)  is  a  habitat  of  fields  and  roadsides.  During  June 
the  meadows  are  often  snowy  white  with  this  daisy.  Maidens  of¬ 
ten  tell  their  fortunes  by  pulling  the  white  ray  flowers  as  they  re¬ 
peat:  “Rich  man.  Poor  man.  Beggar  man,  Thief,  Doctor,  Law-yer, 
Mer-chant,  Chief”  or  “He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not,  He  loves  me, 
he  loves  me  not.” 
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Dicentra,  Dutchman's  Britches,  White  Hearts,  Eardrops  (Di- 
centra  Cucularia)  lias  a  white  inflated  heart-shaped  flower.  The 
name  “Dicentra”  means  two-spurred.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
much  cut  up  on  slender  stems.  May  and  June. 

K. 

The  Pearly  Everlasting,  Early  Everlasting,  or  Mouse-Ear  (An- 
tennaria  plantaginfolia)  comes  with  the  early  spring  flowers. 
Patches  of  this  white-flowered  plant  often  whiten  the  dry  hillside- 
pastures  in  May. 

Pearly  Everlasting,  Silver-leaf,  Cotton  weed  (Antennaria  mar- 
garitacea)  has  sage-green  leaves  that  are  woolly  beneath.  This 
plant  and  the  Sweet  or  Fragrant  Everlasting  (Graphalium  poly- 
cephalum)  are  often  dried  and  made  into  wreaths  for  winter.  The 
Pearly  Everlasting  flowers  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  Sweet 
Everlasting,  their  flowering  seasons  being  in  July  and  August. 


F. 


Blue  Flag,  Blue  Iris,  Fleur-de-Lis  (Iris  versicolor).  This  tall 
beautiful  six-divided  blue  flower  variegated  with  yellow  is  often 
found  growing  in  wet  open  places  in  June  and  July. 

The  For-get-me-not  (Myosotus  laxa)  has  a  sky-blue,  one-sided 
curving  flower-cluster.  It  grows  in  moist  meadows  after  early 
May.  The  flower  is  symbolical  of  true  love  and  constancy.  A 
Persian  legend  told  by  the  poet  Shiraz  runs  as  follows:  One  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  long  ago  a  beautiful  maiden  sat  by  a  river  twining  For¬ 
get-me-nots  in  her  hair.  An  angel  from  Paradise  saw  her  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  Because  of  his  love  for  an  earth-maiden  the 
angel  was  banished  from  Paradise  till  she  whom  he  loved  should 
plant  the  Forget-me-not  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  The  angel 
went  hand-in-hand  with  the  beautiful  maiden  throughout  all  the 
earth  planting  Forget-me-nots.  When  the  task  was  finished  the 
two  entered  Paradise  together. 

Firewood,  Great  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  augustifolium)  is  a 
tall  plant  from  four  to  seven  feet  high  found  along  roadsides.  The 
purplish-pink  flowers  nod.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
greens.  July. 
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Blue-eyed  Grass,  Eye-bright  (Sisyrinchium  augustifolium )  has 
a  bluish-purple  flower  with  a  yellow  center.  It  opens  only  for  a 
day  and  then  only  in  the  sunshine.  June  till  August. 

Several  species  of  tin*  Goldenrods  are  found  in  Topsliam. 
Among  these  are  the  Blue-stemmed  Goldenrod  (Solidago  caesia); 
the  Sweet  Goldenrod  or  Blue  Mountain  Tea  (Solidago  odora)  ;  the 
Canada  Goldenrod  (Solidago  Canadensis)  and  the  Zig-Zag  or 
Broad-leaved  Goldenrod  (Solidago  latifolia).  All  of  the  above  are 
characterized  by  their  yellow  flowers  and  by  their  seed  being  tipped 
with  fine  feathery  hairs  which  enable  the  wind  to  scatter  them 
everywhere.  The  seed  are  eaten  by  birds  in  winter.  When  the 
Goldenrods  are  covered  with  snow  the  birds  often  go  hungry. 

FEED  THE  BIRDS. 

The  birds  go  hungry 

When  the  cold  winds  blow. 

When  the  ground  is  hidden 

By  the  ice  and  the  snow, 

Unless  we  scatter 

Some  crumbs  here  and  there, 

Protected  and  sheltered 

From  the  cold  winter  air. 

Then  quickly  they  come 

From  the  snowy  trees, 

The  nuthatch,  the  chickadee, 

Old  bluejay  the  tease. 

They  twitter,  they  chatter 
As  they  hurry  to  eat, 

Oft  holding  a  piece 

Between  their  bare  feet. 

These  birds  are  made  happy 

By  the  crumbs  they  find, 

And  to  them  we  should  be 

Ever  gentle  and  kind. 

For  truly  these  crumbs 

That  from  our  hands  fall 
Are  helping  the  One 

That  cares  for  us  all. 
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Wild  Ginger,  Canada  Snakeroot  (Asarum  Cahadense).  This 
peculiar  plant  has  lobed,  long-stemmed,  fuzzy  leaves.  The  flower 
is  a  dull  purple  and  so  tdose  to  the  ground  as  to  be  partly  buried 
in  the  litter  about  its  base.  Th  stout  rootstock  of  this  plant  has  a 
ginger-like  flavor  and  it  was  once  considered  a  remedy  for  deafness 
and  headache.  It  is  said  that  the  rootstock  now  yields  an  oil 
which  is  used  in  making  perfumery. 

Two  leaves,  aromatic, 

Heart-shaped,  deep  green, 

Hide  a  dull-colored  flower 
Which  is  only  seen, 

Close  down  to  the  ground, 

Where  eyes  must  be  sharp 
Or  it  will  never  be  found. 

H 

Orange  Hawkvroed,  Devil’s  Paint-brush,  Grim  the  Collier 

(Hieracium  aurantiacum ) .  This  orange-red  weed,  a  recent  emi¬ 
grant  from  Europe,  is  becoming  a  pest,  even  greater  than  the  Tall 
Buttercup  or  the  Ox-Eye  Daisy  in  our  meadows.  It  blossoms  from 
June  till  August.  The  plant  gets  its  name  from  the  word  “hierax," 
a  hawk,  because  people  once  believed  that  the  hawk  sharpened  its 
eyes  by  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  “Grim  the  Collier”  is 
the  common  name  for  the  plant  in  England.  It  is  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sooty  appearance  of  its  stalk. 

• 

The  Hepatica  or  Liverwort  (Hepatica  triloba)  is  the  earliest 
flower  to  bloom  in  this  locality.  It  is  found  rising  from  its  brown 
last-year  leaves  upon  hillsides  that  face  southward.  The  very 
earliest  of  these  flowers  spring  up  amid  the  mosses  on  the  faces  of 
precipitous  ledges.  Many  of  these  ledges  still  have  deep  snow¬ 
drifts  at  their  bases.  This  dainty  flower,  blue,  purple,  pink  or 
white,  or  often  a  blend  of  two  or  more  of  these  four  colors,  has  an 
individuality  marked  not  only  by  its  beautiful  colors  and  its  early 
arrival,  but  by  its  liver-shaped  leaves  and  its  fuzzy  buds  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  still  being  dressed  in  its  winter  robes. 

Blue  as  the  sky  above, 

White  as  the  stripes  we  love, 

Mixed  with  purple  and  pink, 

These  dainty  flowerets  link 
Old  winter,  its  snows  and  gloom 
With  warmth,  with  summer  and  bloom. 
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American  White  or  False  Hellebore,  Indian  Poke  (Yeratrum 
viride).  This  plant  is  found  in  swampy  places  in  early  spring 
where  its  rank  growth  of  leaves  is  very  noticeable.  The  stem  is 
stout  and  very  leafy.  It  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  strongly  plaited,  lance-oval,  the  lower  ones  being  from  10  to 
12  inches  long.  Odor,  disagreeable.  Rootstock,  thick  and  poison¬ 
ous.  lowering  season,  June  and  July. 

Herb  Robert,  Red  Robin,  Red  Shanks  (Geranium  Robertian 
uni).  The  forked  slightly  hairy  stem  of  this  plant  reaches  a  height 
of  from  one  to  two  feet.  Its  strong  scent  when  crushed  and  its 
resemblance  to  the  common  house  geranium  characterizes  it. 

Hemp  Nettle  (Galeopsis  Tetrahit).  This  plant  has  a  slanting, 
hairy,  branched  stem  swollen  below  the  joints.  Its  small  purple 
flowers  streaked  with  white  are  found  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
August. 

I. 

Ice  Plant,  Indian  Pipe,  Corpse  Plant,  Ghost  Flower  (Mono- 
tropa  uniflora).  The  chief  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  plant 
are  its  wax-like  four  to  eight-inch  leafless  stem  and  its  white  nod¬ 
ding  flower.  It  is  a  parasitic  plant  and  was  once  used  by  the  In¬ 
dians  as  a  lotion  for  the  eye. 

J. 

Jewel  Weed,  Spotted  Touch-me-not,  Wild  Balsam  ( Impatiens 
fulva).  Its  colored  branching  stem  growrs  from  two  to  three  feet 
high.  Its  orange-yellow  flowers  are  spotted  with  brown.  August. 

Joe-Pyo  Weed,  Trumpet  Weed,  Purple  Boneset  (Eupatorium 
fistulosum).  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
purplish,  stout,  leafy  and  hollow.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull-purplish 
color  and  form  umbrella-shaped  heads. 

Jack-in-tlie- Pulpit,  Indian  Turnip  (Arisaema  triphyllum).  Ev¬ 
eryone  knows  this  quaint  little  preacher,  a  little  preacher  that  in 
the  fall  becomes  a  group  of  bright  red  berries.  The  Indians  boiled 
the  berries  and  ate  them.  They  also  ate  the  corm  or  enlarged  base 
of  the  stem  when  it  was  boiled. 
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L. 

Ladies’  Tresses  (Gyrostachys  cernua).  The  flower  somewhat 
resembles  the  Northern  White  Orchis  except  it  is  more  delicate  and 

has  no  spur. 

The  Meadow  Lily,  Wild  Yellow  Lily,  Canada  Lily  (Lilium  Can- 
adense)  has  a  two  to  three-foot,  stout,  smooth  stem,  lance-like 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers  spotted  within  with  reddish-brown 
dots.  July. 

The  Brook  Lobelia  (Lobelia  Kalmia)  grows  in  grass-like  col¬ 
onies  in  wet  meadows.  Its  stem  bears  a  number  of  light  blue 
flowers. 

Livoforever,  Pudding-bag  Plant,  Garden  Orpine  (Sedum  Tel- 
ephium).  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  light  green  and  very  leafy. 
Its  leaves  are  smooth,  fleshy  and  sessile.  Children  sometime  loosen 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  leaf,  then  put  it  in  the  mouth  and  in¬ 
flate  it  like  a  paper  bag.  Escaped  from  gardens.  Summer. 

M. 


Marsh  Marigold,  American  Cowslip  (Caltha  palustris).  The 
Marsh  Marigold,  commonly  called  “Cowslip,”  is  found  in  wet  mead¬ 
ows.  Its  hollow,  tliickish  stem,  kidney-shaped  leaves  and  golden- 
yellow  flowers  are  among  the  characteristics  by  which  it  makes  it¬ 
self  known  in  early  spring. 

Common  Mullein,  American  Velvet  Plant  (Verbascum  Thap- 
sus).  Its  rosette  of  basal  leaves,  its  tall,  stout  three  to  five-foot 
stalk  and  its  long  head  of  yellow  flowers  characterize  it.  Country 
lasses  sometimes  rub  their  cheeks  with  the  soft  leaves  to  make 
them  rosy.  A  tea  made  from  its  leaves  serves  in  some  places  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Monkey-flower  (Mimulus  ringens).  Its  two-foot  stem  is  square. 
Its  pale  violet-purple  flowers  and  somewhat  grinning  blossom  char¬ 
acterize  the  plant.  July  and  August. 

Mayweed,  Chamomile  (Anthemis  Cotula)  is  a  common  weed 
by  the  roadside.  The  eight  to  2  0-inch  stem  is  much  branched.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong  unpleasant  odor.  The  flower-head  has  a 

yellow  center  with  white  rays. 
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Tall  Meadow  Hue  (Thalictrum  polyganum).  This  plant  lias  a 
stout,  erect,  four  to  eight-foot,  jointed,  ridged,  hollowed  and  leafy 
stein.  The  flowers  are  massed  in  terminal  clusters.  July. 

Moneywort,  Myrtle,  Creeping;  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  num- 
mularia).  The  stem  trails  on  the  ground,  rooting  at  the  joints; 
the  leaves  are  dark  green,  short-stemmed  and  shining,  and  the 
flowers  golden  yellow.  Moist  ground.  July.  This  plant  makes  a 
tine  hanging  basket  if  kept  moist. 


<). 


The  Northern  Green  Orchis  (Hahenaria  liyperborea)  is  a  habi¬ 
tat  of  cold  swamps  and  hogs.  The  flowers  are  greenish  and  spur¬ 
red.  The  stem  is  thick  and  ridged.  July. 


The  Northern  White  Orchis  (Ilahenaria  dilatata)  differs  from 
the  Northern  Green  Orchis  in  having  a  slender  stem  and  broader 
leaves. 


The  Smaller  Purple  Fringed  Orchis  (Hahenaria 
he  distinguished  from  the  preceding  orchids  by  the 
of  its  purple  flower. 


psycodes)  can 
fringed  border 


P. 

Common  Plantain  (Plantago  major)  has  dark  green  leaves 
with  trough-like  stems  and  conspicuous  ribs.  The  naked  flower 
stalk  ends  in  a  longisli  head  or  spike. 

Plantain  or  llibgrass  (Plantago  lanceolata)  differs  from  the 
Common  Plantain  in  having  a  shorter  head  and  narrower  leaves. 

Partridge  Vine,  Twin-berry,  Mitchella-vine,  Squaw-berry,  also 
called  Partridgeberry  (Mitchella  repens).  This  plant  trails  along 
the  ground  like  the  true  Partridgeberry.  Its  flowers  are  waxv- 
white  and  in  pairs.  It  differs  from  the  Partridgeberry  in  having 
its  opposite  leaves  arranged  along  the  stem,  in  having  four-parted 
instead  of  five-parted  flowers.  Its  two  flowers  become  a  double 
red  berry  in  the  fall. 

Day  Blooming  Primrose,  Sundrop  (Oenothera  pamilla).  This 
pale-yellow  flowered  plant  is  a  habitat  of  dry,  grassy,  open  uplands. 
Its  leafy  stem  is  about  a  foot  high.  June. 
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The  Common  Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  biennis)  resembles 
the  preceding  species  except  the  flowers  bloom  only  at  night  and 
close  in  the  morning.  Each  flower  in  the  flower-head  lives  only 
for  a  day.  July. 

Robins’s  Plantain,  Blue  Spring  Daisy,  Daisy- Leaved  Fleabane 
(Erigeron  pulchellus).  In  May  and  June  this  Aster  or  Daisy-like 
flower  may  be  found  in  grassy  fields  and  on  grassy  banks.  It  is 
composite.  Each  floret  secretes  a  minute  drop  of  nectar.  This 
nectar  attracts  various  small  insects.  While  gathering  the  nectar 
the  insect’s  body  comes  in  contact  with  the  ripened  pollen.  This 
pollen  is  carried  by  the  insect  to  other  flowers  and  rubbed  from 
its  body  upon  the  pistils,  thus  producing  cross-fertilization. 

Wild  Parsnip  (Pastinaca  sativa).  This  plant  is  tall  and  stout. 
It  has  a  grooved  stem.  The  lower  leaves  are  long-stemmed.  The 
flower  clusters  are  umbrella-shaped.  Summer. 

S. 

Wild  or  Virginia  Sarsaparilla,  Small  Spikenard,  Rabbit’s  Foot 
(Aralia  nudicaulis) .  This  plant  furnishes  a  commercial  substitute 
for  the  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce.  It  is  used  as  a  blood  purifier 
and  cooling  summer  drink.  Characteristics:  Aromatic  roots,  long- 
stalked  triply  compound  leaf  a  foot  from  the  ground,  three-parted 
umbel  or  head  on  a  naked  scape  shorter  than  the  flower  stalk. 
June. 

Wild  Spikenard,  False  Solomon’s  Seal  (Vagnera  racemosa). 
This  plant  is  found  in  moist  thickets  and  hillsides  in  June.  Root- 
stock,  thick,  fleshy.  Characteristics:  A  feathery  plume  of  greenish 
white  blossoms  at  the  end  of  the  somewhat  zigzag  stem.  Pale  red 
berries  in  autumn. 

True  Solomon’s  Seal  (Polygonathum  biflorum).  Characteristics: 
The  flower  is  yellowish  green,  usually  nodding  in  pairs  from  short 
stems  or  pedicils.  The  root  is  thick  and  jointed.  The  berries  are 
blue-black  and  poisonous.  Late  May. 

Two-leaved  Solomon  Seal,  False  Lily-of -the- Valley  (Maianthe- 
mum  Canadense).  This  zigzag-stemmed  plant  is  very  common  in 
moist  woods  where  it  forms  shining  beds.  Its  wax-like  white  flow¬ 
ers  become  red-speckled  berries  in  autumn. 
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Shin-leaf  (Pyrola  elliptical  has  a  live  to  ten-inch  naked  llower- 
stalk  which  terminates  in  a  raceme  of  about  fifteen  flowers.  July. 
The  name  “Shin-leaf”  rose  from  applying  its  leaves  to  bruises. 
(“Pyrola  chlorantha”)  differs  from  P.  elliptica  in  having  greenish 
flowers,  darker  green  more  rounded  leaves,  one  small  leaflet  on  the 
scape  about  midway  between  the  base  leaves  and  the  flower  cluster, 
leaves  with  somewhat  reddish  petioles,  flowers  not  fragrant. 

Self-heal,  Heal-all  (Prunella  vulgaris)  blooms  in  June  and 
later.  The  flowers  form  a  dense  head  or  spike  or  bluish-purple 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  a  clover  head.  This  plant  gets  its 
name  from  the  German  word  “braune,”  meaning  “quinsy,”  for 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  cure. 

Star  Flower,  Star  Anemone  (Trientalis  Americana).  Character¬ 
istics:  A  whorl  of  from  five  to  ten  two-tapered  leaves  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  smooth  erect  stem.  Flowers  are  white,  delicate  and 
star-shaped.  Shady  woods.  June. 

The  Showy  Lady’s  Slipper  (Cypripedium  liirsutum)  is  found  in 
Topsham  late  in  June.  One  or  two  large  balloon-shaped  purplish- 
pink  and  white  flowers  hang  from  a  stout  stem.  Bogs  and  swamps. 
The  author  found  a  large  number  of  these  flowers  on  the  John 
Clark  road  about  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  that  road  with  the 
Waits  River  road. 

Common  St.  John's- Wort  (Hypericum  perforatum).  Its  stem 
is  erect,  much  branched  and  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Flowers 
yellow'  in  terminal  clusters.  July  and  August.  This  plant  was  for¬ 
merly  gathered  on  St.  John’s  eve  and  hung  at  doors  or  upon  the 
neck  as  a  safeguard  against  thunder  and  evil  spirits,  or  to  ward 
off  evil  of  all  kinds.  (Hypericum  elipticum)  has  a  smooth,  slightly 
quadriangular,  unbranched  stem.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species. 

Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetosella).  This  plant  is  found  in  shady, 
rocky  places  in  June.  Its  white  flower  stained  with  red  rises  on  a 
slender  scape  from  a  mass  of  clover-like  leaves.  It  is  sometimes 
called  “Hallelujah”  because  it  flowrers  between  Easter  and  Whit¬ 
suntide,  the  season  when  songs  in  churches  resound  with  that  wrord. 
Oxalis  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  sour.  Oxalic  acid 

is  produced  from  its  leaves. 

/ 

Dainty  plant  so  clover-like, 

White  your  rose-stained  flowers, 

You  linger  in  the  shady  dell, 

While  June  brings  heat  and  showers. 
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Yellow  Wood  Sorrel,  Lady’s  Sorrel  (Oxalis  stricta).  The  some¬ 
what  hairy  stem,  sour  taste  and  ob-heart-shaped  sensitive  leaflets 
characterize  this  plant. 

Round-leaved  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia ) .  This  small  car¬ 
nivorous  plant  has  white  flowers  which  grow  on  a  one-sided  nod¬ 
ding  raceme.  The  leaves  are  round  and  are  covered  with  hairy 
glands  that  excrete  a  sticky  fluid.  When  a  small  insect  lights  on 
one  of  these  leaves,  the  leaf  slowly  closes  over  it  while  the  stiff 
hairs  of  the  leaf  prevent  the  insect  from  escaping.  The  leaf  then 
digests  the  insect.  All  summer. 

Sessile-leaved  Twisted  Stalk  (Streptopus  roseus).  This  plant 
has  a  two-foot,  twisted,  forked  stem  and  purplish-pink  flowers  on 
thread-like  stems  growing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  June. 

T. 

Common,  Bur  or  Spear  Thistle,  Bull  Thistle  (Cirsium  lanee- 
olata).  This  common  plant  is  found  by  the  roadside.  Its  stout 
woolly  stem,  dark-green  sessile  leaves,  all  having  sharp  projecting 
points,  are  too  well  known  to  need  describing.  It  is  said  that  once 
when  the  Danes  invaded  Scotland  they  stole  upon  the  Scottish 
camp  at  night.  One  of  the  barefooted  invaders  stepped  on  a  thistle. 
His  cry  roused  the  Scots  and  the  Danes  were  repulsed.  The  Scots 
then  adopted  the  thistle  for  their  national  emblem. 

The  Canada  or  Creeping  Thistle  (Cirsium  arvense)  grows  from 
a  running  rootstock.  It  is  not  so  tall  but  more  slender  than  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  very  prickly  and  has  fragrant  purple  flow¬ 
ers.  Pastures  and  roadsides.  July  and  August. 

Swamp  Thistle  (Cirsium  muticum).  The  stem-leaves  of  this 
plant  are  sessile  and  tipped  with  slender  wreak  prickles.  The  flower 
is  odorous  and  the  scales  of  the  flowrer  are  thornless.  Summer. 

Gold  Thread,  Canker  Root  (Coptis  trifolia).  The  shining  ev¬ 
ergreen  leaves  of  the  Gold  Thread  is  divided  into  three  leaflets. 
This  delicate  flower  is  found  in  boggy  places  in  May.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  its  bright  golden  thread-like  roots  which  give  it 
its  name.  The  root  was  once  used  to  make  a  tea  valued  as  a  spring 
tonic  and  as  a  cure  for  canker  sores  in  the  mouth. 
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Painted  Trillium,  Wake  Robin  (Trillium  undulatum ).  Its 
slightly  drooping  white  flowers,  painted  with  purple,  above  a  whorl 
of  three  egg-shaped  leaves  with  tapering  points  characterize  this 
flower  of  May  and  early  June. 

Purple  Trillium,  Ill-scented  Wake  Robin  (Trillium  erectum). 
Its  common  name,  Purple  Trillium,  and  its  scientific  name,  Trillium 
erectum,  describe  this  flower  very  well.  One  notices  at  sight  its 
likeness  to  the  painted  trillium  in  proximity  to  which  it  is  often 
found  growing.  In  this  locality  it  blooms  a  little  earlier  than  the 
painted  trillium  and  does  not  remain  so  long  with  us. 

Turtle-head,  Snake-head  (Chelone  glabra).  The  two-foot  stem 
is  stout,  smooth  and  erect.  The  flowers  are  clustered  in  a  short 
head  and  are  white  with  a  pinkish  tinge.  July  to  September. 

Tansy,  Hitter-buttons  (Tanacetum  vulgare).  The  many  tiny 
tubular  deep-yellow  flowers  of  this  plant  form  a  head  called  a 
corymb.  The  leaves  are  very  much  cleft  or  divided.  Tansy  Avas 
one  of  the  favorites  of  our  grandmothers.  Most  men  of  sixty  years 
can  remember  “tansy  tea.”  It  is  still  used  in  some  places  for  a 
tonic.  Summer. 

V. 

Common  Blue  Violet  (Viola  cucullata).  Its  heart-shaped  leaves 
distinguish  it  from  the  Bird-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata),  the  latter 
having  a  much  divided  leaf. 

The  Early  Blue  Violet  or  Palmated  Violet  (Viola  palmata)  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  two  preceding  species  in  having  leaves  ranging  from 
the  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  Common  Blue  Violet  to  leaves  with 
five  to  seven  lobes. 

The  Canada  Violet  (Viola  Canadensis)  differs  from  the  three 
preceding  species  in  having  leaves  on  the  stem  instead  of  basal 
leaves. 

The  Downy  Yellow  Violet  (Viola  pubescens)  is  erect  and  leafy 
with  yellow  purple-veined  flowers. 

Smooth  Yellow  Violet  (Viola  scabriuscula) .  This  plant  blooms 
earlier  and  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Downy  Yellow  Violet.  It 
also  differs  in  that  it  has  more  coarsely  toothed  leaves. 
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We  have  two  species  of  the  white  violets: 

Lance-leaved  Violet  (Viola  lanceolata)  differs  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  species  in  having  narrow  leaves  instead  of  broad-rounded  ones. 

Sweet  White  Violet  (Viola  blanda).  This  smallest  and  dainti¬ 
est  of  the  violet  family  is  found  in  damp  woodsy  places.  Its  fra¬ 
grant  white  flower,  veined  with  purple,  resembles  the  common  vio¬ 
let  in  many  ways. 

For  whom  1  plucked  this  flower, 

For  whom  I  robbed  the  dell, 

’Twill  do  no  good  to  ask  me, 

For  I  will  never  tell. 

Y. 

Yarrow,  Milfoil  (Achillea  Millefolium).  The  stem  of  this  plant 
is  stout  and  gray-green.  Its  aromatic  leaves  are  soft  and  feathery 
and  deeply  cut.  The  flowers  are  small.  There  is  a  story  that 
Achilles  used  this  plant  to  cure  the  wounds  of  his  soldiers.  It  has 
been  used  to  cure  divers  ailments  for  a  long  time.  The  Swedish 
people  once  used  it  in  making  beer. 


FERNS  OF  TOPSHAM. 

Ferns  grow  almost  everywhere  in  the  town.  The  following 
list  was  made  by  Charles  E.  Disney.  He  found  them  all  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  summer  home  at  Waits  River. 

(1)  Adiantum  pedatum — Maiden-hair  Fern. 

(2)  Aspidium  Boottii — Boott’s  Shield  Fern. 

(3)  Aspidium  cristatum — Crested  Shield  Fern. 

(4)  Aspidium  Goldianum — Goldie’s  Shield  Fern. 

(5)  Aspidium  marginale — Marginal  Shield  Fern  or  Ever¬ 
green  Wood  Fern. 

(6)  Aspidium  Noveboracense- — New  York  Fern. 

(7)  Aspidium  Simulatum — Massachusetts’  Fern. 

(8)  Aspidium  spinulosum  variety  intermedium — -  Spinulose 
Shield  Fern. 

(9)  Aspidium  Thelypteris — Marsh  Fern. 

(10)  Asplenium  ebeneum — Ebony  Spleenwort. 

(11)  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria — Wall  Rue,  or  Rue  Spleen- 


wort. 
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(12)  Asplenium  Trichomanes — Maiden-hair  Spleenwort. 

(13)  Asplenium  viride — Green  Spleenwort. 

(14)  Asplenium  Felix-foemina — Lady  Fern. 

(15)  Asplenium  thelypteroides — Silvery  Spleenwort. 

(16)  Botrychium  lanceolatum — Lance-leaved  Grape  Fern. 

(17)  Botrychium  Lunaria — Moonwort. 

(IS)  Botrychium  matricariaefolium — Matricary  Grape  Fern 

(19)  Botrychium  dissectum  or  ternatum — Common  Grape 
Fern  or  Ternate  Grape  Fern. 

(20)  Botrychium  simplex — Little  Grape  Fern. 

(21)  Botrychium  Virginianum- — Rattlesnake  Fern  or  Vir¬ 
ginia  Grape  Fern. 

(22)  Cystopteris  bulbifera — Bulblet-bladder  Fern. 

(23)  Cystopteris  fragilis — Fragile-bladder  Fern. 

(24)  Dicksonia  pilosiuscula — Boulder  Fern  or  Hay-scented 

Fern. 

(25)  Onoclea  sensibilis — Sensitive  Fern. 

(26)  Ophioglossum  vulgatum — Adder’s  Tongue. 

(27)  Osmunda  cinnamomea — Cinnamon  Fern. 

(2S)  Osmunda  Claytoniana — Interrupted  Fern. 

(29)  Osmunda  regalis — Royal  Fern  or  Flowering  Fern. 

(30)  Phegopteris  Dryopteris — Oak  Fern. 

(31)  Phegopteris  hexagonoptera — Broad  Beech  Fern. 

(32)  Phegopteris  polypodioides — Long  Beech  Fern. 

(33)  Polvpodium  vulgare — Common  Polypody  or  Rock  Fern 
or  Snake  Fern. 

(34)  Polystichum  acrostiehoides — Christmas  Fern. 

(35)  Pteris  aquilina — Bracken,  or  Brake  or  Eagle  Fern. 

(36)  Struthiopteris  Germanica — Ostrich  Fern. 

(37)  Woodsia  Ilvensis — Rusty  Woodsia. 

(38)  Woodsia  obtusa  —  Obtuse  Woodsia  or  Blunt-lobed 
Woodsia. 
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A  list  of  the  birds  often  seen  in  Topsham  is  given  in  the  next 
few  pages.  Most  of  these  are  summer  residents  only.  A  few  re¬ 
main  or  come  during  the  winter. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  these  feathered 
friends  in  helping  us  to  keep  destructive  insects  within  bounds. 
Without  the  help  of  the  birds  our  forest  trees  and  wild  fruits  would 
be  ravaged  year  after  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  these  trees  and 
fruits  would  eventually  disappear  altogether. 

THE  BROKEN  WING. 

A  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 

Was  brought  this  morning  to  me; 

A  little  bird  that  yesterday 

Could  flit  from  tree  to  tree. 

Maybe  a  stone  from  a  shooter, 

In  the  hands  of  a  careless  boy, 

Or  a  shot  from  a  hunter’s  gun 

Has  changed  to  sorrow  its  joy. 

Whoever  it  was,  we  know 

That  birdie  will  never  again 

Bring  happiness  by  its  songs 

To  the  hearts  of  women  or  men. 

For  this  bird  of  broken  wing, 

After  suffering  a  day  is  dead; 

Of  the  shooter  and  the  hunter’s  gun, 

Need  there  anything  more  be  said? 

Only  a  bird,  someone  will  say, 

No  more  than  a  stony  clod, 

Yet  even  so  lowly  a  being 

Is  sacred  in  the  sight  of  God. 

B. 

The  Bobolink  or  Rice  Bunting. 

The  Bluebird. 
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The  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Rusty  Grackle. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird. 

The  Snow  Bunting,  the  Snowflake,  White  Snow  Bird. 

The  Yellow  Bird,  the  American  Gold  Finch,  Summer  Warbler. 
The  Indigo  Bunting. 

<J. 

The  Catbird. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

The  Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

The  Chickadee,  Black-capped  Titmouse. 

The  American  Crossbill,  Common  Crossbill. 

The  Chebec,  Least  Flycatcher. 

The  American  Crow,  the  Common  Crow. 

The  Cow  bird,  the  Cow  Blackbird. 

The  Black  and  White  Creeper. 

The  Brown  Creeper. 

The  Cedar  Bird,  the  Cherry  Bird,  the  Cedar  Waxwing. 

V. 

The  Pine  Finch,  t lie  Siskin. 

The  Gound  Finch,  Towhee,  Chewlnk. 

The  Purple  Finch. 

The  American  Gold  Finch,  Thistle-bird,  Wild  Canary. 

The  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher. 

The  Northern  Flicker. 

G. 

The  Purple  Grackle. 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak. 

H. 

The  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  American  Hummingbird. 


J. 


Slate-colored  Junco. 
The  Blue  Jay. 
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K. 


The  Kingbird,  the  Tyrant  Flycatcher, 
The  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

The  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

The  Kingfisher. 


M. 


The  Meadowlark. 


N\ 


The  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 
The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 


o. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole,  Golden  Robin. 
The  Ovenbird. 


I*. 


The  Phoebe,  the  Pewit  Flycatcher. 
The  Partridge,  the  Ruffled  Grouse. 
The  Wood  Pewee. 

The  Red  Poll. 

The  Sand  Piper. 

The  American  Pipit,  the  Titlark. 

R. 


The  American  Robin. 
The  American  Redstart. 


The  Vesper  Sparrow,  Bay-winged  Sparrow,  Grass  Finch. 
The  Tree  Sparrow. 

The  Song  Sparrow. 

The  Chipping  Sparrow. 

The  English  Sparrow. 

The  Blue  Snowbird. 

The  Barn  Swallow. 

The  Bank  Swallow. 
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The  Chimney  Swallow,  the  Chimney  Swift. 

The  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

The  Common  Snipe. 

The  Starling. 

T. 

The  Brown  Thrasher,  Red  Thrasher.  French  Mocking  Bird. 
The  Maryland  Yellow  Throat. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager. 

The  New  York  Thrush. 

The  Wilson  Thrush,  the  Veery. 

V. 

The  Red-eyed  Viero. 

The  White-eyed  Viero. 

W. 

The  Cedar  Waxwing. 

The  House  Wren. 

The  Yellow-crowned  Warbler,  Myrtle  Bird. 

The  Pine-Creeping  Warbler. 

The  Worm-Eating  Warbler. 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

The  Golden-winged  Woodpecker. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

The  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker. 

The  Whip-Poor-Will. 
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THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL,. 

In  these  early  autumn  days, 

From  the  trees  upon  the  hill, 
Comes  a  call  thru-out  the  dusk, 

And  that  call  is  whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will,  ’tis  whip-poor-will, 

Just  at  eve  and  early  morn, 

From  the  trees  that  overlook, 

Waving  grain  and  fields  of  corn. 

Helpful  is  the  whip-poor-will, 

Searching  ever  thru  the  day 
For  those  tree-destroying  pests 

In  the  forests  where  they  stay. 

On  the  nest  his  little  mate, 

Hidden  in  some  leafy  dell, 

Hears  him  sing  above  her  head, 

Whip-poor-will.  O,  Whip-poor-will. 

When  she  hears  his  whip-poor-will, 
Like  the  mists  her  fears  dispel, 
For  she  knows  that  he  just  says 
“All  is  well!  O,  All  is  well!” 
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In  winter  the  squirrels 

They  come  and  they  go, 
From  the  hillside  forests. 

Where  cold  winds  blow. 

This  one  on  the  shelf, 

(He’s  eating  a  nut) 

Has  taken  my  woodshed, 

And  there  built  a  hut. 

Very  sleek  is  li is  coat, 

And  his  eyes  are  so  bright 
That  they  rival  the  stars 

On  a  cold  winter  night. 

He  teases  till  he  gets 

Everything  that  he  wants, 
And  the  rest  of  the  day 
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EXPLANATION  OF  WILLARD’S  PLAN. 

The  town  was  surveyed  according  to  Major  Caleb  Willard’s 
plan  in  182  0  by  Samuel  Butterfield.  The  east  line  of  the  town  and 
of  each  lot  by  that  survey  had  a  general  direction  of  20  degrees 
east  of  a  irfagnetic  north  and  south  line.  The  east  and  west  lines 
were  6  5  degrees  west  of  the  magnetic  north  and  south  line. 

I 

There  |  has  been  a  change  of  the  magnetic  poles  so  that  at 
present  the;  north  and  south  lines  of  the  lots  are  about  2  7  degrees 
east  of  north;  and  the  east  and  west  lines  about*  5  9  degrees 
we^t.  This  is  shown  by  old  stone  walls  still  standing  on  original 
lot  lines. 

CORRECTION. 

Correction  for  the  woodlot  beginning  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  John  Jones  lot:  Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
John  Jones  lot;  thence  southerly  parallel  with  the  east  line  of  the 
John  Jones  lot  58^2  rods;  thence  easterly  nearly  parallel  with  the 
south  end  of  the  John  Jones  lot  101  rods;  thence  northerly  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  west  end  of  the  woodlot  2  9  rods;  thence  northwesterly 
to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  said  lot  contains  2  8  acres. 

J.  N.  Smith  owns  the  John  Jones  lot  of  50  acres  and  the  wood- 


lot  of  2  8  acres.  The  present  owners  are: 

Charlotte  J.  Furman,  159  acres,  tax . $  9.5  4 

Fred  C.  Toby,  122  acres,  tax .  7.32 

J.  N.  Smith,  7S  acres,  tax .  4.68 


TOTAL,  35  9  acres;  tax 


$21.54 
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A  TOPSHAM  FAIRY  STORY 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  HOUSE 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  old  house  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
A  forest  grew  on  three  sides  of  the  house.  On  the  fourth  side  lay 
a  beautiful  meadow.  Beyond  the  meadow  lay  the  river.  In  sum¬ 
mer  this  noisy  river  could  he  seen  through  the  trees  which  grew 
along  its  banks.  In  winter  it  lay  deeply  buried  beneath  the  snow. 

Sparkling  brooks  flowed  from  the  hills  to  feed  the  river.  In 
early  spring  dogtooth  violets  grew  along  the  brooks;  and  on  the 
hillsides  the  hepatica,  the  spring  beauty,  and  many  other  flowers 
sprang  up  lifting  their  blossoms  above  the  last-year  maple  leaves. 

The  man  who  lived  in  this  little  old  house  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  was  all  alone.  He  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  his  nearest 
neighbors  lived  many  miles  away.  He  was  often  lonely  just  as 
you,  children,  would  be  if  you  had  no  father  nor  mother,  no  bro¬ 
thers,  sisters  nor  friends. 

When  the  snows  of  the  winter  were  gone  the  man  often  walk¬ 
ed  in  the  forest  which  lay  upon  the  three  sides  of  his  little  house. 
Sometimes  when  everything  was  very  quiet  he  imagined  that  he 
could  hear  the  fairy-like  tread  of  little  feet  among  the  dry  leaves. 
And  again  as  he  sat  upon  a  fallen  log  or  upon  a  mossy  stone  he 
sometimes  thought  he  heard  shrill  small  voices  talking,  always  in 
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a  language  that  he  could  not  understand. 

The  man  walked  in  the  forest  more  and  more  often  as  the 
warm  days  of  summer  came.  One  day  while  sitting  upon  a  great 
rock  that  was  cleft  from  top  to  bottom,  he  heard  a  feeble  groan. 
The  groan  came  from  the  cleft  in  the  rock. 

Reaching  his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  the  man  felt 
a  soft  little  body.  Grasping  this  body,  he  lifted  it  from  the  open¬ 
ing.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  lying  in  his  hand  a  won¬ 
derful  little  fairy  with  a  broken  leg. 

The  man  cut  a  pine  needle  into  short  pieces  and  set  the  broken 
leg.  He  then  picked  up  the  fairy  who  directed  him  to  a  fairy 
castle  in  an  old  maple-tree  stump  not  far  away.  Placing  the  in¬ 
jured  fairy  at  the  doorway  of  the  castle  the  man  withdrew. 

The  man  came  back  to  the  fairy  castle,  not  only  the  next  day 
but  for  several  days  to  see  how  the  lame  fairy  was  getting  along. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  now  he  was  not  only  able  to  see  the 
fairies  but  that  he  could  understand  their  language  as  well. 

As  soon  as  the  fairy  had  recovered  from  his  lameness  he  and 
the  man  became  the  best  of  friends.  They  often  took  long  walks 
in  the  forest.  Sometimes  in  these  walks  the  fairy  sat  on  the  man’s 
shoulder.  At  other  times  he  walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  man 
pushing  the  dead  leaves  out  of  the  way  with  his  tiny  hands. 

On  one  of  these  walks  the  man  said  to  the  fairy:  “How  came 
you  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  rock  where  I  found  you?” 

“I  was  hunting  thistle-down  for  my  bed,”  said  the  fairy,  “and 
wandered  into  the  land  of  an  ogre  who  hates  all  fairies.  He 
seized  me  and  threw  me  into  the  opening  in  the  rock.” 

At  another  time  the  man  asked  the  fairy  why  he  had  never 
been  able  to  see  any  of  the  fairies  before.  “Oh,”  said  the  fairy, 
“it  is  only  after  a  mortal  has  done  a  fairy  a  service  that  he  can 
see  the  fairies  and  understand  their  language.” 

The  man  learned  from  this  fairy  friend  that  the  fairies  who 
lived  in  the  castle  in  the  old  maple-tree  stump  were  ruled  by  a 
queen  who  alone  of  all  the  fairies  in  the  forest  had  the  gift  of 
magic.  She  had  turned  the  ogre  that  threw  the  fairy  into  the 
rock  opening  into  an  ugly  toadstool  which  he  was  to  remain  ever 
afterwards. 

The  man  and  the  fairies  often  met  in  the  forest,  and  some¬ 
times  the  fairies  would  visit  the  man  in  his  little  house  on  the  side 
of  the  hill;  and  sometimes  they  would  wake  him  with  their  songs 
as  they  danced  in  the  moonlighted  space  on  the  floor  of  his  cham- 
oer  bedroom. 

The  man  often  spoke  to  the  fairies  of  the  many  pleasant  hours 
that  he  had  spent  with  them  during  the  summer.  But  as  fall  ap¬ 
proached  he  became  sad  for  he  knew  that  he  Avould  soon  lose  his 
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fairy  friends.  He  knew  that  they  could  not  live  in  the  forest  dur¬ 
ing-  a  long  cold  winter  with  its  deep  snows. 

One  day  the  man  said  to  the  fairy  queen:  “1  shall  be  very 
lonely  when  you  and  your  fairies  leave  for  a  warmer  region.” 

The  fairy  queen  smiled  as  she  said:  ‘‘1  shall  have  a  wonderful 
surprise  for  you  in  a  few  days.” 

One  morning  after  Jack  Frost  had  left  a  fringe  of  ice  along 
the  river  the  man  went  into  the  forest  fearing  that  he  would  find 
his  fairy  friends  gone.  As  he  came  near  the  fairy  castle  he  was 
surprised  to  see  the  trees  filled  with  wee  birdies.  The  fairy  queen 
alone  stood  at  the  door  of  her  castle. 

When  the  man  asked  for  his  little  friend  the  fairy  queen  point¬ 
ed  to  the  trees  and  said:  “Your  friend  is  among  those  birds  and,” 
she  continued,  “you  will  have  your  fairy  friends  with  you  all  win¬ 
ter  for  I  have  changed  them  into  chickadees.”  Whereupon  the 
fairy  queen  herself  flew  to  a  nearby  tree  and  became  a  downy 
chickadee. 

All  winter  long  the  chickadees  lived  in  the  forest  that  lay  on 
the  three  sides  of  the  little  old  house  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Morn¬ 
ing.  noon  and  evening  they  came  to  the  shelf  by  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow.  Here  they  chirped  happily  as  they  ate  of  the  crumbs  placed 
there  for  them. 

The  chickadees  were  not  afraid  of  the  man  and  he  was  never 
lonely  now.  He  was  happy,  too.  for  he  knew  that  the  fairy  queen 
had  the  power  when  summer  came  to  change  the  chickadees  back 
into  the  fairies  that  lived  in  the  castle  which  stands  in  the  stump 
of  the  old  maple  tree  in  the  forest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LISTERS’  REPORT  FOR 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Num  ber 
Number 


of  silos,  30. 
of  horses,  210. 
of  oxen,  0. 
of  sheep,  3  6  7. 
of  hogs,  15  3. 

of  dairy  calves  under  one 
of  grade  cows,  69  0. 
of  grade  bulls,  34. 
of  registered  cows,  2  6. 
of  registered  bulls,  20. 


year. 


4  OS. 


WHERE  OUR  MONEY  GOES. 

During  the  year  ending  February  1,  1929,  $S,715.77  was  spent 
for  schools,  of  which  $1,966.33  was  rebated  by  the  State  and  re 
ceived  in  tuition. 

During  the  same  year  the  town  spent  about  $25,000.00  on  the 
roads.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  was  repair  flood  work.  The  State 
rebated  about  $12,000.00  of  this  sum.  Between  $16,000.00  and 
$18,000.00  in  taxes  were  collected. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERY'  RESIDENT. 


1929-30 — Tax  rate,  $3.85;  grand  list,  $4, 497. OS. 

Poll  tax  for  each  voter,  $3.85. 

Head  tax  for  each  voter,  $2.50. 

A  daily  stage  runs  from  East  Topsham  to  East  Corinth. 

A  stage  runs  twice  daily  from  Waits  River  to  Bradford. 

A  daily  stage  runs  from  West  Topsham  through  East  Barre 
to  Barre. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Selectmen:  S.  F.  Locke,  M.  A.  White,  ,T.  C.  Lang. 

Constable:  G.  H.  Hight. 

Listers:  C.  H.  Hight,  R.  W.  Hodge,  E.  B.  Andross. 

Road  Commissioner:  F.  E.  Bagiev. 

School  Directors:  R.  N.  Chalmers,  E.  S.  Locke,  W.  E.  Hood. 
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Town  Agent:  E.  S.  Locke. 

Health  Officer:  Dr.  J.  A.  Dow. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor:  R.  W.  Hodge. 

Forest  Fire  Warden:  Albert  Downing. 

Auditors:  Charles  McLain,  J.  C.  Lang,  Frank  H.  Craig. 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer:  E.  S.  Locke. 


OMISSIONS  FROM 


THE 


POPULATION  OF  TOPSHAM.” 


Mrs.  Rosina  <’.  Andross;  July  5,  1 S G9 ;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 
Evelyn  R.  Andross;  September  21,  1911. 

Nora  E.  Whitcomb;  August  27,  1911. 

Wilford  F.  Marston;  July  13,  1 S (>  (» ;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 
George  S.  Phelps;  May  1G,  1879;  East  Topsliam;  Rep. 


LOGGING  IN  TOPSHAM 
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HOMES  IN  TOPSHAM 


EAST  TOPSHAM  VILLAGE. 

East  of  Road  Going  North  From  East  Corinth. 


McKay  Bros. 
Cemetery 
Methodist  Church 
George  W.  Merritt 


Hall  Bros. 

Orville  Hubbard 

J.  D.  Miller’s  store  and  residence 


Going  East  From  Store,  South  of  the  Road. 

Presbyterian  Church  Rose  Andross 

Town  House 


Going  North  From  Store,  East  Side  of  Road. 

Wilford  F.  Marston  The  Parsonage 

Norman  W.  McLain 


West  Side  of  the  Road 
C.  E.  McLam  E.  M.  Hood 


Going  North  From  East  Corinth,  West  Side  of  Road. 

Charles  McLam  place  Harry  A.  Morse 

Susan  McLam  Garage  on  the  corner 


Going  West  From  the  Store,  on  South  Side  of  the  Road. 

Betsey  A.  Currier 
L.  F.  Orcutt 
Josephine  A.  Smith 
Elizabeth  White 


Ada  M.  Powers 
William  B.  Mullaney 
Herbert  Wilkins 
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.North  of  Hoad 

Old  creamery 
Blacksmith  shop 
William  C.  Fox 
School  No.  2 
George  C.  Wright 


Going  West  From  the  Store. 

J.  C.  Lang 
Sawmill 

Prescott  Gewar 
William  H.  Morrison 


WEST  TOPSHAM  VILLAGE. 


West  of  the  Hoad  Going 

E.  H.  Earn  ham 
Fremont  M.  Welch 
L.  W.  Sweet 
New  cemetery 
W.  B.  Hall 
John  Flanders 

East  of  the  Hoad  Going 

Charlie  H.  Young 
Orin  A.  Avery 
L.  S.  Tillotson 
Earl  It.  Hood 

Floran  A.  Church  and  P.  0. 

J.  F.  Perry 
The  Herrin  place 
The  School 

The  church  and  cemetery 


North  From  Waits  River. 

G.  11.  Hight 
C.  S.  Hight 
Dr.  J.  A.  Dow 
Mrs.  Bagiev  place 
The  sawmill 


North  From  Waits  River. 

L.  P.  Might's  store 
L.  P.  Hight 
Fred  E.  Bagley 
Ella  S.  Sanborn 
W.  W.  Keyes 
Blacksmith  shop 
The  Mill  House 
Bobbin  factory 


Going  West  From  the  Postoftice. 

C.  H.  McCrillis 
Mose  Hood  place 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  O’Meara 
Mrs.  Addie  M.  Hood 


WAITS  RIVER  VILLAGE. 
North  of  Road  From  the  East. 


LeRoy  D.  Prescott 
Clifford  W.  Chalmers 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Nutt 
The  church 


Parsonage 
Eastman  house 
Mary  C.  Martin 
School  No.  10 
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South  of  Rond  and  North  of  the  River,  From  the  East. 


H.  R.  Miles 

The 

mill 

C.  H 

.  Whitman 

E.  \ 

\  Batten 

Mrs. 

Anna  Chalmers 

Old 

Mill  House 

E.  S, 

,  Locke’s  store  and  residence 

Across  the  River 

Oil  P 

ike  Hill  Road. 

Lilia 

M.  Richardson 

Frank  H.  Craig 

Kenneth  A.  Batten 

Frank  P.  Richardson 

Charles  E.  Disney 

EAST  AM)  NORTH  SIDE  OF  TOWN. 

1 

Leslie  W.  Welch 

31 

Susie  M.  Webster 

2 

William  H.  Gallagher 

3  2 

Eugene  Hood  Farm 

3 

John  F.  Thompson 

33 

Henry  Leet  Farm 

4 

Frank  P.  Thompson 

34 

Darling  Farm 

5 

Clayton  S.  Ordway 

35 

Mason  Brothers 

6 

Fred  E.  Rowland 

36 

George  Steele  Farm 

7 

Leander  A.  Dexter 

o  ry 

O  ( 

Charles  R.  Emerson 

8 

Bert  Lafoe 

3  8 

John  White  Farm 

9 

Warren  V.  Hood 

39 

Ernest  R.  Monroe 

10 

E.  B.  Andross 

40 

A.  B.  Fisk 

11 

R.  B.  Hood 

41 

Joseph  Eastman  Farm 

12 

Macdonald  Farm 

42 

Rowell  Farm 

13 

I.  S.  Ordway 

43 

Charlotte  J.  Furman 

14 

Edson  Emerson 

44 

I.  O.  Moulton 

15 

Dodd  Farm 

45 

Arthur  Hood  Farm 

16 

Harold  H.  White 

46 

T.  J.  Moulton 

17 

Andrew  Avery  Farm 

47 

Frank  C.  Moulton 

18 

John  W.  Darling 

4S 

Robert  W.  Jones 

19  ,f 

Evelyn  B.  Macdonald 

49 

Robert  E.  Donald 

20 

Charles  D.  Macdonald 

50 

Alex  McRae 

21 

Hunter  Farm 

51 

Rolla  I.  Barnes 

22 

T.  S.  East*man 

52 

Morris  R.  Keenan 

23 

Glen  Colby 

53 

Fred  A.  Rowe 

24 

Julian  A.  Dimock 

54 

Gilbert  J.  Smith 

2  5 

R.  W.  Hodge 

55 

William  H.  Morrison  Farm 

26 

Nelson  G.  Miles 

5  6 

L.  E.  Keenan 

27 

Allie  Green  Farm 

57 

Ryegate  Paper  Co.  Farm 

28 

Fuller  Farm 

58 

W.  E.  Frost 

29 

Mrs.  Lauraette  J.  Chalmers 

59 

William  A.  Sanborn 

30 

James  E.  Smith 

60 

C.  E.  Hood 
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J.  D.  Miller  Farm 

68 

Lewis  E.  Currier 

62 

Mrs.  George  A.  Waters 

69 

Frank  C.  Smith 

6  3 

George  E.  Hood 

70 

George  W.  Merritt  Farm 

64 

lola  13.  Stevens 

71 

C.  E.  Currier 

6  :> 

James  13.  Smith 

72 

John  C.  Wright 

66 

J.  F.  Miles 

7  3 

Amanda  Rowland  Farm 

6  7 

G.  F.  Miles 

74 

Hart  Farm 

SOUTH  AND  WEST  SIDE  OF  TOWN. 

1 

Robert  F.  Welch 

3  5 

Charles  N.  Lamplirey 

9 

AJ 

John  H.  Felch 

36 

White  Brothers 

9 

O 

0.  C.  Croxford 

3  7 

Charles  A.  Smith 

4 

A.  F.  Ball 

3S 

A.  J.  Kirby  Farm 

5 

A.  W.  Hoyt 

3  9 

Croxford  Farm 

6 

Anson  A.  Parker 

40 

Ralph  B.  Thurston 

i 

Elsworth  D.  Waterman 

41 

N.  T.  Cilley 

S 

Mrs.  Carrie  I.  Hood 

4  2 

Mrs.  Carrie  J.  Thurston 

9 

T.  D.  Fellows 

43 

T.  M.  Welch 

10 

Henry  Mon  tan  dan 

44 

Kimball  Farm 

11 

Bourdelais  Farm 

45 

A.  M.  Bailey 

12 

A.  W.  Hoyt  Farm 

4  6 

R.  G.  Page 

13 

E.  S.  Locke  P^arm 

47 

Frank  Downing  Farm 

14 

Old  Emery  Farm 

48 

Charles  H.  Cilley 

15 

Otis  A.  Page 

49 

J.  O.  Piette 

16 

Catherine  B.  Carter 

50 

Walter  Bixby  Farm 

17 

Kenneth  A.  Batten 

51 

Walter  P.  Burgin 

18 

R.  A.  Willey 

52 

Orange  Butler  Farm 

19 

Clinton  L.  Emery 

5  3 

Mary  J.  Brown 

20 

Will  F.  Harris 

54 

Anthony  C.  Hart 

21 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Rowe 

5  5 

B.  L.  Dexter 

9  ? 

F.  G.  Crockett 

56 

F.  W.  Currier 

23 

G.  M.  Coffin 

5  7 

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Cunningham 

24 

Charlie  E.  Dow 

58 

Phelps  Farm 

25 

Laurence  J.  O’Meara 

59 

A.  J.  Willis 

2  6 

Amesbury  Farm 

60 

George  A.  Hunt 

27 

Creamery 

61 

Arab  E.  Hunt 

2  8 

Waldo  E.  Hood 

62 

Hall  Farm 

29 

M.  H.  Limlaw 

63 

Seth  B.  Moore 

30 

L.  S.  Tillotson 

64 

George  W.  McDuffee 

31 

C.  J.  Colby 

65 

Dan  J.  Morrison 

32 

E.  C.  Poole 

66 

Francis  J.  Martel 

33 

Charles  W.  Daniels 

67 

William  Merrill  Welch 

34 

Charles  E.  Hayward 

6  8 

Warren  Avery  Farm 

ROAD  AIAP 
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CONCLUSION 


During  the  past  summer  the  author  of  these  sketches  has  visit¬ 
ed  every  inhabited  farm,  and  traveled  over  every  road  in  Topsliam. 

Some  of  these  roads  are  very  had.  When  a  man  gets  stuck  in  the 

mud  in  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  roads  ought  to  he  at  their 
best,  and,  at  that,  with  a  “Ford,”  the  roads  must  be  pretty  bad, 
indeed.  Anyone  who  travels  over  some  of  the  roads  in  Topsliam 

will  not  blame  the  farmers  living  on  these  Toads  if  they  do  com¬ 

plain  about  roads  and  “kick”  about  paying  taxes. 

One  sometimes  hears  the  remark  made  that  “the  road  to  one 
of  these  farms  costs  more  than  the  tax  on  such  farm  comes  to.” 
This  statement  may  lx*  true,  but  the  road-tax  on  all  the  vacant 
farms  along  many  of  these  roads  comes  to  more  than  is  usually 
spent  on  such  roads.  We  might  just  as  well  say  of  the  family  that 
lias  from  four  to  eight  children,  “It  costs  more  to  educate  them 
than  the  tax  received  from  the  farm  on  which  they  live.”  Yet  we 
educate  them. 

The  cheap  lands  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  gone.  Vermont,  and  Topsliam  in  particular,  has  a  lot  of 
cheap  land — more  cheap  land  than  ever  before.  The  way  to  sell 
this  land  is  to  make  and  keep  good  roads  to  every  occupied  farm 
in  town.  How  shall  this  be  done  ought  to  he  the  question  before 
every  tax-payer  in  Topsliam.  A  few  suggestions  are  here  given 
for  thought. 

If  the  farmers  living  on  some  of  the  more  remote  hill  farms 
were  allowed  to  work  out  their  proportionate  share  of  the  road 
tax  on  their  own  roads  under  competent  supervisors  every  year 
would  they  not  have  better  roads  and  do  less  kicking  about  paying 
taxes  than  they  do  now? 

If  every  voter  in  Topsliam  should  “push”  for  some  concrete 
roads  and  elect  a  representative  and  vote  for  a  senator  who  are  in 
favor  of  such  roads,  would  there  not  be  a  better  chance  of  getting 
some  good  roads  in  Topsliam?  Permanent  hard  roads  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  where  these  are  made  there  ought 
to  be  more  money  for  the  hill  roads  where  permanent  roads,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  built. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  over  120,000 
trees  planted  in  the  Town  of  Topsliam.  There  is  room  for  much 
more  planting  of  this  kind.  Every  farm  has  plenty  of  young  trees 
that  can  be  transplanted  with  only  the  expense  of  the  labor  in 
doing  so.  The  young  man  who  reforests  the  waste  lands 
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on  liis  farm  is  providing  a  future  source  of  wealth  for  himself; 
the  older  man  who  reforests  his  farm  is  providing  a  future  source 
of  wealth  for  his  children  or  for  posterity.  Every  tree  planted  in 
the  Town  of  Topsham  adds  to  its  wealth. 

Only  a  few  sheep  were  found  in  Topsham.  Topsham  has  a 
lot  of  good  sheep-lands  and  plenty  of  hay.  Will  not  sheep  raising 
pay  in  connection  with  dairying? 

During  1929  the  Town  of  Topsham  paid  about  $2,200.00  in 
interest.  Part  of  this  interest  was  on  the  town’s  debt,  and  the  rest 
of  this  interest  was  on  money  used  to  do  the  summer  road  work. 
If  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  town  taxes  were  collected  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  would  not  the  town  save  some  interest 
money? 

The  Town  of  Topsham  has  an  outstanding  debt  of  between 
$30,00  0  and  $4  0,000.  If  there  is  a  certain  percent  of  the  tax 
money  raised  to  pay  this  debt  and  there  is  no  appreciable  depreci¬ 
ation  in  the  debt  year  after  year,  can  we  blame  the  taxpayers  for 
wanting  to  know  what  becomes  of  this  money? 

Might  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  town  to  take  all  the 
lands  sold  for  taxes?  If  this  land  was  planted  to  trees  or  the  trees 
on  such  land  were  allowed  to  stand  for  forty  or  fifty  years  the 
land  would  be  worth  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre. 

This  land  would  become  valuable  town  property  and  in  time 
might  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the  town  debt.  On  much  of 
this  land  there  probably  could  be  enough  timber  cut  every  year 
to  equal  the  taxes  now  received  on  such  lands. 

Topsham  lost  a  number  of  herds  of  cattle  during  the  past  few 
years  because  of  tuberculosis.  Would  not  more  sunlighted  build¬ 
ings  for  cattle  in  winter  have  prevented  some  of  this  loss.  Sun¬ 
light  is  an  enemy  to  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  whether  they  be 
in  man  or  beast.  Houses  and  barns  should  be  built  so  as  to  get 
the  most  sunlight  possible  within  them. 

It  has  taken  considerable  over  a  year  of  the  author’s  time  to 
collect  these  sketches.  His  object  was  not  to  make  a  history  of 
Topsham,  but  to  preserve  some  facts  and  data  which  may  prove 
interesting  to  present  readers,  and  that  may  prove  valuable  to 
those  who  come  after  us.  Some  mistakes  naturally  creep  into  a 
work  of  this  kind.  The  printer  says  that  the  author  of  these  sketches 
read  all  the  proofs,  so  his  (the  printer’s)  “skirts”  are  clear.  Of 
course,  then,  the  fault  for  errors  will  naturally  fall  on  the  author, 

who  asks  his  readers’  forbearance  because  of  such  errors,  know- 

% 

ing  them  to  be  wholly  unintentional. 

Several  blank  pages  for  records  follow.  If  these  records  are 
kept  accurately  they  may  prove  of  interest  to  future  readers  and 
of  value  to  some  future  historian  of  Topsham. 
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